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GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 


“Awaiting an Opportunity” is the title of 


this handsome etching printed from pure cop- 
per plates, size 20x 27 inches. 


See i i 
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Our Offer—The above handsome etching will be sent postpaid, mailed in a strong tube, to anyone sending in one yearly subscription to Green’s Fruit 
Grower at 50 cents. Address Green’s Fruit Grower, Rochester, N. Y. 
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THE MAYFLOWER DINNER SET. “Ye Colonial Shape.” re 


PATTERN USED A HUNDRED YEARS AGO (REPRODUCED). 

Decoration—The de@orations are those characters from Longfellow’s Immortal Poem, “The Courtship of Miles Standish;” the most beautiful love her an 
story in American history. The trimmings are in imperial blue. “Speak for yourself, John,” remarked the beautiful Priscilla as she deftly ound the admira 
yarn from the hands of John Alden, who, deeply in love with her himself, was pressing the suit of his friend. What an inspiring lesson to every American of mar 


is the story of these rugged pioneers. Ti 
Description of the Mayflower Ware—tThe illustrations used in manufacturing the first or original set of these dishes cost several thousand dollars. x ime 

This ware is the celebrated “Sterling China” Ware. It is snowy white and very durable. The decorations are burned into the ware and will not wear for the 
off. his elegant thirty-five piece Mayflower difiner set will be sent to your address when complying with the conditions named below as follow: then tl 
Our Offer: A paid-in-advance subscription to January, 1914, and this 35-piece set of dishes for $3.75. N. B.—Do not let the fact that you live some Pleas 
distance from us hinder you from ordering this set as we are shipping these dishes by freight all over the United States. If your order is received before aren¢ 
we will mail you the handsome etching, “Awaiting an Opportunity,” as shown above on this page, securely packed in a strong tube. Size of picture had mé 
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20x27 inches. Address Green’s Fruit Grower, Rochester, N. Y, 
Which 




















GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER WILL KEEP YOU POSTED BETTER THAN ANY DOZEN OTHERS PUT TOGETHER, NOT ONLY ON FRUIT GROWING BUT ON MANY OTHER SUBJECTS. 
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NAZARETH.—The village or City of Nazareth, as seen in the picture, 


is one of the most beautiful and wholesome towns in Palestine. 
in a picturesque vale in the Province of Galilee; it is surrounded by fifteen hills, which have been compared to a shell, to guard it from intrusion. 


. . 


It is situated 
Its white 


houses are separated by clumps of green fig trees, small gardens, hedges of prickly pear and cactuses, and little fruit orchards, which grow with won- 


drous fertility from a soil that looks almost barren. 


bounds, 


eight or ten thousands of people who live in this historic place. 
fountain with their earthen jars on their well formed heads, fill them with water from the sparkling spring and then return to their homes. 
ing as I sat by this fountain I found myself peering into the faces of the women endeavoring to select the one which in my fancy, resembled 


It is inhabited almost exclusively by Christians, there are very few Jews and Moslems within its 
The only source of water supply is the Virgin Fountain from which springs up a perpetual stream furnishing plenty of the purest water to the 
It is very interesting at about sundown to watch the women and girls come to the 


One even- 
the 


most the blessed woman, who must have frequently come in her day to this very same spot to draw water with that beautiful Child who is worshipped 


by countless millions to-day. 


We are looking at the picture of the place in which Jesus lived with his parents, Mary and Joseph for about thirty 


years; here he learned the trade of a carpenter and the very shop in which he labored is pointed out, but there are no good reasons for believing it 


genuine. 


every gorge, every sunny slope and every fertile field were familiar to his eyes, 
cross the goat pastures and divide them like a checker board.” 


the town to get that view which is almost unsurpassable.—Frank S. Rowland, D. D. 


Probably not a “single artificial object within sight existed during the lifetime of the Savior, but we know that every rock in the mountains, 
The landscape is absolutely the same, even to the pathways which 
As a lad we may well imagine that Jesus often climbed the high hills, surrounding 








A King’s Tragedy. 


It seems well to give what I have 
reason to believe is the correct version 
of this much discussed subject, for the 
truth reflects nothtng but honor upon 
the present King of England, and the 
real story is simple and pathetic in the 
extreme, says Boston “Transcript.” 

When, as a petty officer in the navy, 
Prince George was stationed in Malta, 
he and Admiral Seymour’s daughter 
fell in love with each other. His elder 
brother was living, so that he was not 
the heir to the throne, who is forbidden 
by law to marry a woman below 
a certain rank. The young people did 
nothing clandestine. The affair went on 
under the eye of her father, and, my 
informant, an English lady, widow of 
a physician whose lifelong friend was 
one of the royal physicians who told 
her and her husband the story, said the 
admiral was present at the ceremony 
of marriage. 

Time passed and no trouble was made 
for the pair. Two children were born; 
then the storm broke. The Duke of 
Clarence died. The girl Prince George 
had married could not be the wife in 
any degree of the heir to the throne, 
Which Prince George had become, The 


tale relates how desperately he held out 
in the family council, how his mother 
sympathized and stood by him. His 
uncle, the Duke of Cambridge, had mar- 
ried in the same way and been happy, 
but he had never become Prince of 
Wales. The argument used, of course, 
by the heir’s grandmother and father 
was that the young prince’s life was 
not only his own, like that of other 
men; it belonged to the nation. 


The end of the long struggle was 
that Prince George insisted that this 
double duty of his, toward the obliga- 
tions he had already assumed as a 
man on the one hand, and that to 
which fate had assigned him as the 
father of England’s future kings on 
the other, should both be acknowledged, 
distinct and equally recognized. Un- 
less the woman he had made his wife 
by every law in his power was allowed 
to come to England and live where he 
could see her he would not agree to 
the state marriage which was urged as 
a necessity for the country. This was 
finally agreed to, but the broken-heart- 
ed girl over whom the fight had been 
made was taken ill and quick consump- 
tion seized upon her as soon as she 
arrived in England. On the occasion of 


Queen Victoria’s funeral her grandson, 
the heir to the throne, was not present. 
It was given out that he was ill with 
a mild form of a contagious disease 
which prevented him from seeing any- 
one but his doctor and nurse. The 
truth was that the woman he loved was 
dying and he would not leave her. This 
is King George’s tragedy. Of how many 
kings in all history can so pure a love 
story be told? 
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Concrete Post for Farmers. 





An ingenious reinforced concrete 
fence post, so constructed as to be taken 
apart, packed, removed and replanted 
with equal alacrity has recently been in- 
vented by a Wisconsin man. The post 
is simply a row of concrete balls which 
are punctured with a hole through the 
center, these balls being placed one over 
the other on a steel rod, not unlike 
Chinese beads on a wire. To the iron 
core or backbone of each post, at con- 
venient intervals, between which are 
placed the desired number of balls, are 
attached small cleats in the shape of a 
flattened U, to which the fence wires 
are affixed# the posts being adapted to 
the hanging of both plain and barbed 
cable. When the concrete balls are 


strung upon the backbone and the metal 
cleats affixed in their proper places, 
nuts on the opposite ends of tke iron 
core are tightened, drawing the whole 
into a compact post. 

This post, which is planted in the 
ordinary way, is highly flexible, for all 
practical purposes almost indestructible 
and, most important, contains no sharp 
protuberances like the knots and splin- 
ters of wooden posts which might in- 
jure the animals enclosed by the fence. 
This combination concrete post presents 
a prosperous, businesslike appearance, 
and from its apparent utility may come 
to be in common use in the west. 
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Some of the royalties who were pres- 





ent at the funeral of King Edward 
have returned home in a huff because 
they were not accorded the places to 


which they claimed they were entitled 
in the procession. Of course everybody 
could not ride in front, and where there 
were so many kings and princes and 
potentates it was no easy task to dis- 
criminate as to who was who. The dis- 
gruntled monarchs’ should compose 
themselves. A day will come to each of 
them when he will be in front of the 
funeral.—Scranton “Truth.” 
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If I knew I were to die to-morrow, nevertheless, I would plant a tree to-day.— 








Stephen Gerard. 





Orchard Cover Crops. 
By William P. Stark. 

There are two ways to restore vanish- 
ing fertility. One method is by apply- 
ing fertilizers. The so-called “com- 
plete” commercial fertilizer contains 
three elements, nitrogen, potassium and 
phosphorus, which are most commonly 
lacking in land that has ceased to pro- 
duce. Commercial fertilizers rightly 
used are profitable, but are expensive. 
Barnyard manure is a cheaper fertilizer 
but more bulky. It contains a fair 
percentage of the three elements. Both 
commercial fertilizers and barnyard 
manure are all right in their place, 
but the supply is limited. Many grow- 
ers are gradually reducing the ability 
of their orchards to bear. It is a ques- 
tion of vital importance to the fruit 
grower. Cover crops solve the prob- 
lem. They are economical and consis- 
tent with the best methods of farm 
management. Clover, cow peas and 
other legumes indirectly take nitrogen 
from the air by action of bacteria liv- 
ing in the root nodules and change it 
to a form that can be used by plants. 

The elements of the soil can be 
classed under two heads: First, Mineral 
Elements—which are the residue of 
decomposed rock—pure clay is a good 
example; it may not have occurred to 
you in just this light, but practically 
all earthly soil came either directly or 
indirectly from the original stone. The 
soil usually contains the same minerals 
as the underlying rocks, except a large 
part of the more soluble material has 
been washed out. 

Second, Humus—which is partially de- 
cayed organic matter—leaf mold, grass, 
weeds, etc., that have lost their original 
form but in which the process of decay 
is incomplete. Peat and muck are good 
examples of soils which are practically 
all humus. Between the two extremes 
of pure clay and muck, there are al- 
most an infinite number of loamy and 
sandy soils. The earthy portion of the 
soil contains practically all minerals 
necessary for plant growth. In some 
cases potash and phosphate may be 
lacking, but these are infrequent. On 
the other hand, they are often in an 
unavailable form, that is, the soil may 
contain a large amount of each, but it 
is insoluble and the plants can not make 
use of it. Clay lands are usually rich 
in potash, while lime-stone lands near- 
ly always contain sufficient phosphate. 
Humus supplies nitrogen to the soil. 
Most of the nitrogen is locked up in 
the humus which breaks down gradu- 
ally, thus supplying the plants with food 
and preventing excessive waste. Humus 
is beneficial to the soil in many ways. 
It makes land more porous, enabling it 
to hold water like a sponge. It makes 
stiff clay soil of lighter. tilth by sep- 
arating and loosening the soil particles, 
thus making cultivation easier and more 
effective. 

Cultivation is something more than 
an efficient method of destroying weeds. 
It helps to get rid of surplus water— 
yet if properly done, retains all bene- 
ficial moisture. It aerates the soil, let- 
ting in the air and warmth, thus aiding 
the many chemical processes in the soil 
to greater activity. There is this dif- 
ference between cultivation and cover 
crops: Cultivation liberates plant food 
already in the soil. Cover crops also 
do this and add more to the organic 
store at the same time preventing loss 
of available plant material which would 
otherwise have leached away. Both are 
invaluable in their places. 

Cover crops may be divided into two 
classes, those taking free nitrogen from 
the air (clover, cow peas, etc.), and 
those using only the nitrogen already 
in the soil. Rye and oats are good ex- 
amples of the latter, which are used as 
eatch crops where no more nitrogen is 
desired. They should be used in pear 
orchards which are inclined to make too 
rapid growth. 

A cover crop on the ground through- 
out the winter not only prevents wash- 
ing, which is so disastrous, but holds 
the winter snows and lessens the depth 
of alternate freezing and thawing. It 
also tends to delay growth in the spring 
until after the killing frosts. In gath- 
ering the fruit in the fall, it makes 


picking and hauling a cheaper and 
cleaner job. 

The rapid growth induced by cultiva- 
tion through the first of the season is 
inclined to make the wood of the new 
trees soft and tender. To check this 
growth and mature the wood for 
winter, the cover crop is practically 
necessary. Weeds or volunteer grass 
might be allowed to fulfill the same 
purpose, but they do not add the same 
fiber to the soil, and they add absolute- 
ly nothing in the way of nitrogen from 
the air. 





McIntosh Red Apple. 

McIntosh originated along the Upper 
St. Lawrence and its distribution was 
commenced by the introducer, Mr. 
McIntosh, on whose farm it appeared 
as a chance seedling in 1870, says Prof. 
John Craig, in “Garden Magazine.” It 
has made its way into public favor 
very rapidly. The tree is hardy and 
vigorous, a moderately early and prac- 
tically annual bearer. It succeeds over 
a wider range of territory than its re- 
puted parent Fameuse. One finds it 
growing from the Sauguenay river in 
eastern Quebec to the valley of the 
Fraser, and even on Vancouver Island 
in British Columbia on the west. At 
the national apple show in Spokane in 
1908, a carload of this variety was ex- 
hibted by a Bitter Root Valley Orchard 
Co., of Montana, grown at an elevation 
of some 3000 feet and in a location 


where the thermometer occasionally 
touches 40 degrees below zero. In the 
colder regions of interior’ British 


Columbia I found an orchard (an old 
one for that region) some twenty years 
of age, where most varieties had been 
killed by cold and climatic difficulties, 
yet McIntosh was thriving and produc- 
tive. In high latitudes it is smaller 
in size and firmer in texture, coupled 
with high coloring, than normal. McIn- 
tosh like Fameuse is a fancy apple, 
to be sold in small packages, to be eaten 
fresh out of hand. Don’t cook it. In 
doing so you simply spoil a good thing. 
I do not think McIntosh will supersede 
Fameuse in the old home of the latter 
but it will have much greater vogue in 
the newer apple regions of British 
Columbia and the northwest Pacific. 





Summer Care of Orchards. 

Many owners of orchards have at- 
tempted this spring for the first time 
to give their trees intelligent care in 
the way of pruning and spraying says 
Cc. G. Woodbury, Purdue Agricultural 
Experiment Station, in “Tribune Farm- 
er.” It is always a temptation for those 
farmers who are growing fruit as a side 
line to neglect caring for their trees 
in off years or when only a light crop 
is produced. This policy is a great mis- 
take, and accounts in no small degree 
for the fact that the orchard of the 
commercial grower usually bears much 
more regularly and abundantly than the 
other orchards in the same neighbor- 
hood. The commercial orchard is cared 
for every year. The ordinary home 
orchard is sprayed, pruned and culti- 
vated irregularly and spasmodically, 
and is likely to bear crops in the same 
way. 

It pays to care for well located 
orchards in off years when the crop is 
a total or partial failure. The care the 
trees receive this summer will help to 
determine the number and vitality of 
the fruit buds which will be formed 
this season for next year’s crop. Watch 
the trees carefully during the summer. 
The scab fungus and some other dis- 
eases which ordinarily do so much 
damage to the fruit work also on the 
leaves. Spraying with bordeaux mix- 
ture is very helpful in keeping these dis- 
eases in check, thus protecting the 
foliage and providing favorable condi- 
tions for a good crop next year, even 
though this year’s crop may be light. 
Watch for leaf eating insects also, and 
if any are present add two pounds of 
arsenate of lead or six ounces of paris 
green to every fifty gallons of bordeaux 
and spray thoroughly. 

oO. 

Somebody has figured out that if the 
wealth of this country was in. silver 
dollars the pile would be 320 feet high 
and cover a. acre of ground. 











Low-Headed Trees. 

To get uniform heads and low heads 
it is essential that we have live buds all 
along the stem of the tree, and hence 
we must have yearling trees. I have 
long ago abandoned the use of any but 
vigorous one-year-old trees, says Prof. 
W. F. Massey. 

At one of the Pennsylvania institutes, 
a man, a nurseryman, read a paper on 
apple culture, and had with him a tall, 
four-year-old tree as a sample. This 
tree had started a head about four feet 
from the ground and the stem was 
entirely too old to cut back to where 
the head should be started. I told him 
and the audience that I would not plant 
trees of that sort if given to me, for I 
could not start the head where I wanted 
it, and would not have any uniformity 
in the trees; but with trees only a year 
old the cost would be less, the freight 
less, and the labor of transplanting less, 
and having merely a switch of a sea- 
son’s growth I could start the heads of 
the trees uniformly at the same point. 

In these days of spraying, low-headed 
trees .are essential if there were no 
other advantage. But there is no ad- 
vantage whatever in having a tall stem 
to a fruit tree, except as some urge, 
so that a team can get under it in 
cultivation; but we do not want the 
team there, for, while cultivation is 
desirable in the formative years of the 
tree, when rapid growth is desired, the 
low head soon shades the ground under 
the tree and prevents the growth of 
weeds, etc., and the feeding roots, being 
always a little in advance of the spread 
of the limbs, the cultivation there is 
sufficient, till time to check the too- 
rapid growth to induce fruiting, when 
the mulch method is far better than 
clean cultivation; and I have found 
nothing better than to put the orchard 
into grass and mow it frequently, and 
put the grass under the trees. With 
this method there will be little blight 
in pears or apples; and while with the 
short-lived peach tree, I would keep up 
the cultivation, I would have an ex- 
tension cultivator, so that the soil under 
the trees could be scratched while the 
team is outside. Proper culture in 
grass, in which the grass is kept strong 
by annual top-dressing, and all used 
for the benefit of the trees, is better 
for either apples or pears. 
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Hints On Budding. 


While the process of budding is a 
little more delicate than that of graft- 
ing, the average man can, with a little 
practice, get very satisfactory results. 
Buds should be placed as soon as the 
top is well formed, setting one or two 
in each scaffold limb that is to be re- 
tained. The buds are generaily set from 
six to twelve inches from the main 
stem, depending on the formation of the 
head. Trees two years old, when set, 
may generally be budded the following 
fall, says O. B. Whipple, in ‘Pacific 
Homestead.” 

Any stem as: large as a lead pencil 
may be budded quite easily. Arms in 
which buds fail to start may be grafted 
the’following spring. Should arms fail 
to appear in the proper place, it is 
quite possible to supply them by setting 
buds directly into the body of the young 
tree. When the buds begin to push 
into new growth, they will need some 
pinching back to strengthen the stem 
and overcome the tendency to become 
top-heavy. 

Buds may be set during the months 
of June, July or August. For June 
budding the bud-sticks are cut as soon 
as well matured wood may be found. 
As soon as buds set in June or July 
unite with the stock the bandage is 
cut and the part of the stock above the 
bud removed. 

In spring budding it is well.to leave 
some of the new growth which springs 
from the arms below the bud. This 
takes the surplus sap and nourishes 
the roots until the buds are well started. 
Wood from buds set in the spring may 
not mature well in our climate, and is 
susceptible to winter injury during 
severe winters. 

In the case of peach trees June bud- 
ding is preferred where attacks of twig 
borers often destroy in early spring 
buds set the previous fall. 
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What is the best way to exterminate 
small black and red ants which are 
working on the roots of a young 
orchard? They have undermined the 
trees.—C. S., Broomfield, Colo. Answer. 
—Use the bisulphide of carbon in the 
hills when the ants are at home for 
the night. Pour half a pint or so into 
each hill and cover with a blanket so 
that the fumes will not escape and 
repeat again in a few days is necessary. 
The roots of the apple trees are evi- 
dently affected with the wooly aphis 
and the ants are feeding on them. Get 
rid of the aphis by putting tobacco 
stems at the roots and replacing the 
earth. 








Evaporation Process. 


At the present time there are scat- 
tered throughout the apple-growing 
district small evaporated-apple plants, 
which buy from the growers the spotted, 
rough and undersized but solid fruit, 
not fit for export. This class of fruit 
is both evaporated and canned. An 
evaporating plant equipment valued at 
$4000 and employing from twelve to 
fourteen hands can turn out from 1200 
to 1500 pounds per day. Machinery is 
used for the peeling, coring and slicing, 
most of the machines being made by 
a firm of Rochester, N. Y. 

The fruit is first peeled and cored 
after which it is transferred to the 
bleacher and treated to the fumes from 
burned sulphur, about thirty-five 
pounds being used for finished stock 
weighing 1200 pounds. After bleach- 
ing, the fruit is sliced and placed in the 
drying kiln, capacity 1000 pounds, and 
hard coal used for fuel. Three kilns 
use one ton of hard coal in a day. At 
this stage of the process the fruit is 
thoroughly dried, the sulphur used in 
bleaching passed off with the moisture, 
and the apple left white and pure. In 
the kiln its contents are turned every 
two hours for twenty-four hours, after 
which it is transferred to the ‘‘mak- 
ing” or curing room, and here it is 
moved from bin to bin for six days. 
At the end of this time it is ready for 
packing. 

Uniform-sized boxes are used by all 
packers, each holding fifty pounds and 
lined throughout with waxed paper. A 
layer of the fruit is first carefully ar- 
ranged on the bottom of the box, and 
on top of this the slices are placed 
flat until fifty pounds are ready to 
press, the box is closed, and the apples 
are then ready to go on the market. 
They wholesale at about 7 cents and re- 
tail at 8 to 9 cents per pound. 

Besides using the inferior apples for 
evaporating, most of the plants run 
canneries, and in this way dispose of 
a large amount of the fruit. The ap- 
ples for canning are peeled and cored, 
quartered, and four and one-half to five 
pounds are put into a gallon (Number 
10) can. These cans are sealed and 
submerged in boiling water from five to 
seven minutes. This thoroughly heats 
the contents, but not to such an extent 
that the fruit becomes soft or mushy. 
These wholesale for $2 per dozen gallon 
cans. 





How Orchards Make Value. 

Good orchards of all fruits have a 
fixed value that has been well main- 
tained. They are rarely found for sale, 
their value being from $200 to $1000 
an acre, the difference in price growing 
out of the location, condition, and vari- 
eties grown, the latter being regarded 
as a matter of great importance, but 
which in many instances has been too 
little thought of in planting for com- 
mercial purposes, says the “Pacific 
Homestead.”’ 

A friend who is known as one of the 
‘best apple growers in my-county, has 
assured me that $1000 an acre would 
be no temptation as a purchase price 
for his orchard, he claiming that his 
plantation of Nonesuch and Baldwins 
has paid him more than 10 per cent. 
net on this sum through the past ten 
years. The past season, with only a 
moderate crop and an unusual amount 
of defective fruit, the receipts from 
about twenty-five acres have amounted 
to something over $4000. Now, how 
about the value of ordinary farm lands 
in general through the same section? 
A hasty review of the situation may 
not be amiss. A portion of the land 
owned by my father, independent of 
the old orchard referred to, sold some 
forty years since at $135 an acre, and 
it has recently changed hands at $60 
an acre, and this is no exception. 





A good four-year-old apple tree, if 
well grown and dug carefully, is a de- 
sirable tree for a town lot or the vil- 
lage garden, but is not to be recom- 
mended for orchard planting. It is too 
expensive, as the grower must have 
a big price for it to pay him for use of 
land and labor to grow, dig and pack 
such a tree. It is too large to handle 
properly and plant in the orchard, and 
the shock is too great for such a large 
-tree to be removed after growing four 
years in a crowded nursery row. The 
chances are all against the tree being 
of desirable shape, and there is but 
little chance for the planter to get it 
into the desired shape of the modern 
orchard tree. The very best tree to 
plant in the orchard is a good one 
year tree. Such a tree should be from 
three to five feet high, according to 
variety, some varieties making much 
more growth than others in the same 
soil. The roots of this one year tree 
are ready to take right hold of the soil 
and commence to grow. The top of 
this one year tree is easily formed to 
any desired height and shape that suit 
the owner. 
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Fruit Helps 


By Prof. 


H. E. Van Deman, 


Associate Editor. 





A Visit to the Hitchings Orchards. 
Not long since I visited some of the 
famous apple orchards of New York 
and among them those of Mr. G. G. 
Hitchings, near Syracuse. He has about 
200 acres in orchards and nearly all of 
the trees are grown by what is known 
as the “grass mulch” method. Several 
years ago I visited these orchards and 
then noticed their thrifty condition and 
it was with renewed interest that I 
made the recent examination. There 
has been much discussion within recent 
years of the soundness of the principle 
of the grass mulch method, especially 
by those who have not tried it. As a 
matter of theory it is generally con- 
demned, and perhaps it deserves it, but 
in practical application it is surely a 
success with Mr. Hitchings. And so 
is it with a few others who have tried 
it. In fact I know of but very few who 
have given it a fair trial or even any 
kind of trial, and I do not know of 
one who has condemned it outright. 


Mr. Hitchings has his orchards most- 
ly on hill land and on northern and 
eastern slopes. Some of them are on 
level valley land. The soil is clay loam 
and of only moderate natural fertility. 
The whole region is geologically known 
as “glacial drift’ and is more or less 
mixed with gravel and small boulders 
but is not sandy. There is nothing 
peculiar about the location or the soil 
of these orchards, both being similar 
to thousands of acres that might be 
selected anywhere in that part of the 
state. 

One orchard has some very old trees 
in it, perhaps seventy-five years of age, 
and there are some very young trees, 
down to those of the present year’s 
planting that were set where old trees 
had died out. But the majority of 
the trees in this orchard are from ten 
to twenty-five years old and in the 
prime of their useful state. Old and 
all alike, they are in growing sod and 
as vigorous and healthy as apple trees 
need be. The crop this year is not 
so abundant as usual but many of the 
trees are fairly full and some are carry- 
ing all they can hold and will have to 
be thinned. The varieties are such as 
are usually grown in New York, very 
few of them having been with a view 
to testing their suitability there. North- 
ern Spy is one of the kinds set exten- 
sively. Mr. Hitchings was showing my 
son and me through the orchard and we 
came to a place where there were rows 
of Northern Spy having about twenty 
trees in each and about twenty years 
of age. They were perfect models in 
every way, having been headed about 
two and one-half feet high, their tops 
evenly balanced, the foliage and young 
growth healthy and vigorous and carry- 
ing a fair crop of fruit. I said to my 
son, alone, ‘‘Arthur, these rows are 
worth $1000 each.” Then I turned to 
Mr. Hitchings and asked him what he 
considered the cash value of these trees. 
After thinking a little he said, ‘$50 
apiece.”” Twenty trees at this price 
would be $1000, which is just what I 
had roughly guessed each row to be 
worth. Mr. Hitchings said he was think- 
ing of what they had yielded in fruit 
for several years past. At the distance 
apart they should stand permanently 
that number would cover about an acre. 


We went to another orchard of seven- 
ty-five acres that had been planted 
seven years. The trees were set partly 
of Spy, Baldwin, R. I. Greening, and 
partly of early bearing varieties, such 
as Wealthy and Oldenburg, with the 
intention of cutting out the latter in 
due time. These temporary trees were 
already showing considerable fruit, 
which is not bad for seven years from 
planting in New York. Mr. Hitchings 
had bought this land all cleared and 
in a rather worn-out cendition and had 
seeded it to grass the year the trees 
were set. The cost to date, including 
land, trees, planting and care all cownt- 
ed in was about $75 per acre. No farm 
crops had been taken from the land, 
the grass and weeds having been mowed 
and left on the ground, and very little 
fruit had been gathered, therefore there 
are no credits to offset against the cost. 
But Mr. Hitchings said he could get 
$500 per acre for this orchard, which 
is a good advance over the cost of $75. 
But the varieties are good, the planting 
and care have been good and the pro- 
ductive period just beginning. 





We carefully looked over another 
orchard, which was on level ground in 
the valley proper but almost contigu- 
ous to the orchard on the main slope. 
It was scarcely at the bearing age and 
all in grass except a small experimental 
plot that was thoroughly tilled. A 
small part was in alfalfa. We could 
not see that the trees on the tilled 
portion were better in any way than 
those in grass. Al} were reasonably 
thrifty and would rank well in compari- 
son with any ordinarily well kept trees. 
The mowing machine was running in 
this orchard at the time we were there, 
June 20th. 

The plan of orcharding on this farm 
is to plant the trees, seed the land to 
grass at once, mow down the growth 
twice during each summer, place some 
of the hay about the trees while young 
and mulch with stable manure any that 
do not grow well, to stimulate them. 
The trunks are banded at the base with 


galvanized wire cloth to prevent mice. 


eating the bark. There is danger of 
fire burning in the grass during dry 
times and this must be _ carefully 
watched. It is not a good place for 
tobacco smokers. 

Besides apples Mr. Hitchings grows a 
few pears, plums, cherries and berries. 
His region is not well adapted to 
peaches. In all he has 240 acres in 
cultivation, including some hay and 
other farm crops. He uses only four 
horses, which seemed to me remark- 
able, considering the hauling of fruit 
to Syracuse, eight miles distant. The 
whole farm was in a good state of culti- 
vation, according to Mr. Hitchings’ 
methods, and they are not slovenly by 
any means. When the weather is good 
he keeps the teams busy with the plows 
and cuitivators. When the soil is too 
wet from rains he puts them to the 
mowing machines and mows down the 
grass in the orchards. This economizes 
time and saves cost as well over the 
clean culture method. There is no 
washing of the soil by rains. Any fruit 
that drops is kept clean and is not much 
bruised. The carpet of accumulated 
mulch felt soft to the feet and it is 
constantly decaying and adding humus 
to the soil. The health, vigor and fruit- 
fulness of the trees are evidence that 
the plan works well in this case at 
least. What it might do generally is a 
question that can only be solved by 
trial. Very few have tried it and these 
few are pleased with it, so far as I have 
heard. The pasturing and making 
meadows of orchards are entirely dif- 
ferent from Mr. Hitchings’ plan. He re- 
moves nothing from the ground but 
the fruit and he manures the trees that 
seem to need it. No brush, rocks 
or other things that would obstruct the 
free use of the mowing machine and 
scythe are allowed on the ground. 

The real test of this or any other plan 
is the fruit produced. Certainly, there 
is no room for complaint, either in 
quantity or quality, in this case. For 
many years past I have been examining 
the apples from Mr. Hitchings’ or- 
chards at fairs in comparison with those 
from other orchards all over the coun- 
try and they surely are equal to the 
best. Whatever theories may oppose 
the grass mulch plan the practical test 
st the Hitchings orchards would war- 
rant others to trying it. 


Answers to Inquiries. 


The Secret of Western Orchard Success. 


Why is it that western orchardists 
are sO much more enterprising than 
eastern men in orcharding and how 
do they have the courage to spend so 
much more money on an acre of or- 
chard? Tell our eastern men what 
to do in order to compete with the 
western men. 

Reply: The orchardists of the Pacific 
slope have such a long distance to 
ship their fruit that they cannot afford 
to grow and send poor grades to 
market. They are obliged to send 
good fruit to market or none, except 
at a loss. This is the original reason 
that caused the careful grading and 
packing of the western fruit. Of course 
they have climate and soil that will 
produce high grades of fruit, but if 
they did not take extra pains they could 
not do business at all and this has 
been their salvation from the common 
greediness of human nature. The west- 


ern fruit growers are no more honest 
at heart than their eastern brothers 
but they act more honestly. Nearly all 
the eastern growers, or at least those 
who pack the fruit, try to deceive those 
who buy their barrels, boxes and 
baskets by putting better specimens on 
the outside than are inside. The deal- 
ers and consumers expect to find it so, 
and they are rarely disappointed, and 
buy on that basis. Therefore the price 
is lower than if they knew the fruit was 
uniform from top to bottom. Happily, 
there are exceptions to this rule and 
those whose pack and grades are 
honest and become known get good 
prices. 

Aside from the special pains taken 
in grading and packing the western 
fruit growers are very thorough in the 
matter of growing their fruit. I have 
been in nearly all the famous sections 
of the west and have rarely seen poorly 
kept orchards. They are well tilled, 
sprayed intelligently and thoroughly, 
the fruit is thinned where the crops are 
too heavy. 

Another very important fact is ac- 
countable for much of the success and 
that is the organization of the growers 
for the handling of their crops. This 
can be done far better through an or- 
ganized effort than by any private 
means. The grading and packing is 
in the hands of experts and they are 
interested only in doing their work well 
and putting up packages that can be 
guaranteed to be just what the labels 
state. The sales can be made more 
advantageously by having the guarantee 
of the pack and daily and hourly re- 
ports by wire of where and when to 
ship than any individual could afford 
to secure, 

The way to successfully compete with 
the western people in the fruit markets 
is by doing the very things they do. A 
few are doing so but the majority of 
eastern growers are fondly hanging to 
the old delusive ways. They are cheat- 
ing themselves far worse than anyone 
else. It is the net profits that make 
fruit growing worth following. 


What is the prospect of prices for all 
domestic fruits in years to come? 

Reply: The prospect is good. Our 
whole country is growing. The markets 
are getting better in nearly all sections. 
Unless the money lords are able to sub- 
vert our political and industrial institu- 
tions and rule the common people as 
they do in the old world our prosperity 
will continue. We have but begun to 
utilize the natural resources of this 
country in many respects and if we 
act wisely, which I trust will be done, 
the demand for fruits will more than 
increase proportionately with the popu- 
lation. -As prosperity increases the de- 
mand for good living increases. Good 
fruits help to make good living. 


What part of the United States 
would you select for a permanent home 
if free to choose? 

Reply: We have such a grand and 
lovely country that it is about impos- 
sible to choose a place more desirable 
than any otter for a home. There are 
very great uifferences in the climate 
and in the requirements of people as 
well and these and other important 
reasons should control the location of 
homes. However, all things consid- 
ered, there are no better places to live 
than may be found in New York, Ohio, 
and westward to the Missouri river. The 
changeableness of the climate is the 
worst feature, but the social and edu- 
cational advantages, nearness to the 
great markets and quick transportation 
make up for much else that may be 
desirable. 

If I wanted to go to a new country 
my choice would be the extreme north- 
west, Washington, Oregon or Idaho. 
The advantages there are splendid for 
almost any kind of farming or other 
occupation. For fruit growing there 
is no better place in America. 


Green’s Fruit Grower: A few years 
ago I planted some Fay’s Prolific cur- 
rant bushes which grew nicely and 
gave us two good crops. Last season 
the leaves became infested with the 
green aphis, and the foliage fell to 
the ground in July. This spring I have 
sprayed them several times with a 
strong kerosene emulsion, but it has 
done no good, and now the leaves are 
falling again, being covered with the 
aphis, and I fear my bushes are ruined. 
Before buying again I would like to 
know if any remedy has been found for 
this pest. I shall watch the columns of 
your valuable paper for an answer.— 
George Sisson, Pa. 

Reply: It seems strange that spray- 
ing with kerosene emulsion did not kill 
the plant lice. Perhaps it was not 
strong enough or applied thoroughly. 
Tobacco water is also a good remedy 
and there are preparations of it made 
ready for use and usually called ‘‘tobac- 
co soap” or some such name. It will 





not hurt the foliage and is one good 
use to which this much misused plant 
can be put. 


Mr. C. A. Green: Inclosed you will 
find a small piece of a limb of a young 
sweet cherry tree which I set out this 
spring. The tree took root and was 
doing nicely but something is killing 
it. The leaves dry up and something 
bores a small hole in the end of all 
the limbs as you will see in this limb. 
I would be very thankful if you would 
advise on what you use on your young 
cherry trees and grape vines when the 
leaves turn yellow on the grape vines. 
Please answer at your earliest con- 
venience and oblige.—A. Meehan. 

Reply: In all probability it is what 
is known as the “bud moth” that did 
the damage. This insect eats into the 
tender growing points of buds soon 
after they begin to expand. Cut worms 
also climb young trees that have been 
recently planted and eat the buds. I 
have seen cherry and peach trees that 
had recently been planted killed by 
those insects. The remedy is poison- 
ing with arsenate of lead or any other 
form of arsenic that can be sprayed 
on the trees so as to coat the buds suf- 
ficiently. Several sprayings may be 
necessary to kill the insects if they 
continue to come. 

The twig borer is a more difficult 
enemy to fight because it cannot be 
poisoned as most insects can. Cutting 
off and burning the affected twigs is 
the only remedy that I know of. The 
insects or their eggs are in them at 
certain times. ; 

The correct formulas for the prep- 
aration of the different spray mix- 
tures are given in the bulletins of the 
various state and national institutions 
and are easily obtained. The ordinary 
preparations are suitable for all ages 
of trees and vines except those just 
coming up from seed. They need 
milder mixtures. 





Oyster Shell Bark Louse.—The in- 
sect on the bark of your trees is the 
oyster shell bark louse. This is not 
a serious pest for it can be easily de- 
stroyed. The best of all things to use 
for oyster shell bark louse or scale is 
the lime-sulphur wash. This is applied 
when the trees are dormant and com- 
pletely covers and kills all insect life 
that is on the trees and also the germs 
of fungus diseases. It is not costly nor 
very difficult of application. Crude 
petroleum is not safe, often doing in- 
jury to the trees. 


I have a quince tree that is troubled 
with blight that keeps it from grow- 
ing to any size. It will grow new wood 
and then blight killing the new wood 
and some of the old. Is there any 
remedy for it?—C. W. Rhinemiller, 
Michigan. 

Reply: The blight that affects the 
twigs of quince trees is the same that 
injures those of apple trees in the 
same way and also pear trees. But it 
is much more common on pear trees 
and often kills large branches and even 
whole trees at once. Hence the names 
“pear blight” and “fire blight,’’ leaves 
being dead and black, as if they had 
been killed by fire scorching the trees. 
The cause is a germ that multiplies by 
myriads and lives in the sap of the 
trees, causing it to become poisoned 
and die. There is no spray or other 
such remedy that is effective to any 
considerable degree. But the disease 
can be materially checked in an 
orchard by continued cutting out of 
every appearance of it below where it 
appears. The sap is affected farther 
down than the dead or dying parts. It 
would be well to get the bulletins oi 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
at Washington on this subject, which 
may be had for the asking. 


oO. 


A Great Catch. 
The man in the pic- 
ture has caught a ball. 
It is a base ball and 
+a they are playing a 
‘ff matched game. Much 
depends upon whether 
this ball is caught. 
»- There are many kinds 
catches and many 
ways of catching. If 
you are about to get married you want 
to make a good catch. If you are buy- 
ing trees, plants and vines you want 
to catch on to a relyable nurseryman 
who will supply you with plants, vines 
and 
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trees that are well grown and 
carefully graded, true to name. If you 
can catch such a nurseryman as this, 


make a friend of him and do not haggle 
about the price you pay. 





Indiana Apples.—In spite of hard 
late spring frosts Indiana orchards 
promise good yields of fruits. Certain 
parts of the state appear to be safe. 














How Long Will a Hen Live. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
E. G. Kinsell. 

Eight years ago this spring two little 
daughters of a neighbor happening at 
my home on a visit observed a badly 
pecked little ‘peep’ among a brood of 
little chicks and as it seemed to have 
no friends asked my good wife to give 
it to them, and this was done, as this 
particular ‘“‘peep’” happened to be a 
Leghorn and all the rest of the brood 
Plymouth Rocks, the mother hen re- 
fused to own it and pecked it most 

unmercifully. 

A few days ago my 
short visit to this same family was 
introduced to this same “peep,” long 
since grown to a full fledged hen, and 
which they call Cutty after the giver, 
Custis. 

These little 
young ladies, 


wife being on a 


girls are now grown to 
but they set great store 
by this pet hen, for she is a pet indeed. 
When they call, Cutty, Cutty, come Cut- 
ty, she will run to them, jump up into 
their laps, talk to them in chicken 
language, looking up in their faces as 
if she expected an intelligent answer 
and when they say “scratch, Cutty, 
scratch,” she will scratch most vigor- 
ously, for which she is usually reward- 
ed with a few grains of corn. 

Her owners say she lays more eggs 
than any other hen about their home 
and has raised about 200 young chick- 
ens during her lifetime, some summers 
hatching and caring for their broods 
of young. She is quite peculiar in some 
respects for she will not walk in the 
mud or get her feet wet if she can 
well avoid it, walking around pools of 
water or muddy spots. At meal-time, 
if she can get in the house she will 
come in, walk around the table talking 
in her way and if not noticed will be- 
gin scratching at the girls’ dresses until 
some food is given her and when satis- 
fied will walk out singing. 

This remarkable hen is a Brown Leg- 
horn and has a spot of white feathers 
on the back of her head where her 
mother pecked the skin off when she 
was only a “peep.” 

Now don’t you think this is quite an 
extraordinary hen? And does it not 
raise the question “How long will a 
hen live?” 





Where to Keep Fowls. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
A. Youngblood. 


While fowls can be kept almost any- 
where and everywhere, they do best in 
congenial locations. The soil and ar- 
rangement of buildings have much to do 
with their health and profit. As a 
general proposition it may be said that 
a light soil which provides good natural 
drainage, yet is strong enough to grow 
grass, makes the ideal location. An ex- 
posure varying from southeast to south- 
west, protected from prevailing winds, 
is best. 

Fowls naturally like to roam. The 
ideal conditions are such that provide 
them with a liberal area. On the farm 
the most that is needed is a suitable 
house and a good sized yard in which 
they can be confined at certain seasons. 
In village and city lots the area is neces- 
sarily limited and the fowls must be 
kept in yards most of the time. 

Where poultry is kept as a business 
there are two plans which may be fol- 
lowed: One, the _ intensive system, 
whereby they are crowded together in 
small yards; the other, the colony plan, 
in which small houses are scattered 
about the place so that the fowls are 
given either partial or entire free range. 
One must be governed by circumstances 
and amount of land at disposal as 
which plan to adopt. The intensive 
plan requires considerably more labor 
to care for the fowls because every want 
must be supplied. The colony plan is 
no doubt, the best for the great major- 
ity of poultry keepers who have a few 
acres at their disposal. With this sys- 
tem separate yards may or may not be 
necessary. The next important point 
is plenty of clean fresh water, kept in 
their reach at all times and sharp grit 
and oyster shells. 


A warm, moistened mash will make a 
good dinner, and for supper scatter 
more grain in the litter. 
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Aunt Mandy to the Rescue. 


While the country was sitting up 
nights reading exciting documents a 
change crept over the government barn- 
yard at Bethesda, says the New York 
“Times.” One day a sub-expert noticed 
that the prize rooster, whose good 
temper was the joy of the farm, had 
developed a peevish disposition toward 
the favorite hen of his harem. The 
sub-expert called the attention of the 
head-expert to this, and the head-ex- 
pert at once caught up the rooster and 
made a careful test. To his horror he 
discovered a new and uncouth microbe 
disporting himself through the veins of 
the proud bird. He christened the 
stranger “bacillus ornith-anthrakos,” 
and immediately poked over his anti- 
septics and anti-toxins to find some- 
thing to kill him off. 

Until Aunt Mandy rose above the 
horizon to shed light and hope upon 
the devoted barnyard. Aunt Mandy 
lived in a humble log cabin down on 
the creek just outside the preserves of 
the government chicken ranch. She 


took in washing for a living, and rumor. 


had it that she had raised chickens for 
Gen. Washington’s army at Valley 
Forge. To her, while engaged in “bat- 
tlin’ clo’es’” at the spring, came Undé’ 
Cephas, her husband, who occupied 
himself in drumming up trade for his 
wife. 

“Dem gub’mint chickens is lookin’ 
mighty po’ly,” he remarked as he 
watched her bending over the wash- 
board. 

Now the tale of a sick chicken was 
to Aunt Mandy like the scent of battle 
to Job’s warhorse. 

“Den I’se got ter see ’em suah,” she 
exclaimed, as she wiped the suds from 
her arms on her apron and started up 
the hill for the reservation, from the 
top of whose fence she was soon study- 
ing the drooping brood. 

“Whyn’t yo’ kyuh dem chickens?” 
she asked the chief expert who stood 
dolefully surveying the devoted flock. 

“Because it is impossible, Auntie,” 
replied the scientist. ‘“‘We have experi- 
mented with every antiseptic known to 
our science without avail. The Bacil- 
lus Ornith-anthrakos is unkillable.’’ 

“Lord, honey, dem chickens ain’t got 
no sich biggety names ez dat de mat- 
ter wid ’em,” cried Aunt Mandy, as she 
slid over the fence and picked up a 
drooping pullet. ‘“Tain’t nuthin’ ’t all 
de matter wid dis hyah chicken ’ceptin’ 
it got de pip. Dat’s what folks allus 
calls it.” 

“The what?” exclaimed the mystified 
expert. 

“De pip,” replied Aunt Mandy; ‘“‘dat’s 
all. Chickens has de pip jes’ like chil- 
lun has de measles. I done kyuh all 
my chickens ob it dis spring, an’ dey’s 
ez fat an’ sassy ez yo’ please now. I 
kin kyuh all dese, too, ’fo’ de sun set 
termorrer.” 

The assembled experts looked on 
with scientific solemnity as Aunt Mandy 
sprinkled a liberal handful of copperas 
in each drinking trough of the chicken 
yard. 

Next morning the chief expert, micro- 
scope in hand, searched in vain through 
his flock, now clucking their joy at com- 
plete restoration to health, for any 
traces of Bacillus Ornith-anthrakos; 
that party had utterly disappeared dur- 
ing the night. 


0. 
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It is poor economy to keep old hens 
or old roosters. Hens are past their 
best at three years old, and when kept 
longer, are apt to give poor returns. 

Do not forget that a balanced ration 
is just as essential for poultry as it is 
for other live stock. 

Do not fail to cover the chicken house 
with a coat of whitewash. It will be 
a protection against disease and will add 
much to the looks of your poultry yard. 

Few farms have more poultry than 
then can maintain, provided good sani- 
tation is provided. There are many 
who try to keep too many fowls for the 
available space and the care given to 
sanitation. 

Give charcoal to your fowls. It has 
a tendency to keep them in health. Corn 
on the cob, thoroughly scorched, will 
furnish charcoal in as good a form as 
there is. Feed plenty. N* narm can 
come from it. 





Essential Factor in 
Success. 

Houses and coops should be cleaned 
at least twice a month, says Rev. E. B. 
Templer, in “Poultry Review.” Many 
poultry raisers will say that this is too 
frequent, and makes too much work. 
It is true that this does make work, 
but work is essential to success. It is 
much easier to clean the house where 
it is done frequently than to wait till 
it is positively filthy. Then you dread it 
so much that it is put off till the last 


An 


possible moment. 
Cleanliness should extend to the 
drinking founts. They should be 


—- cleaned a couple of times a week and 


scalded with hot water. This keeps the 
vessels in good condition, and when 
kept filled with pure fresh water, they 
afford sanitary drinking conditions. 

The feed troughs should have care- 
ful attention also. If you feed soft 
mashes, it is a good thing to take them 
out now and then when the sun is 
shining and give them a good brushing, 
then a scalding, and allow them to 
stand in the sun to dry. This insures 
cleanliness in the feeding troughs and 
prevents the accumulation of food 
stuffs in the cracks and crevices which 
breed disease. These troughs should 
have a place other than on the floor 
of the house. If a screw eye is placed 
at one end, they may be hung on a 
nail at one side of the pen after the 
feed has been eaten. 

The droppings should be removed 
from the boards every day. This may 
seem like being over-particular, but 
the writer does that as a part of his 
daily work with poultry, and finds that 
it pays. It not only preserves the fer- 
tilizing qualities of the manure, but it 
prevents the strong smell of ammonia 
from pervading the place. With prop- 
er utensils the work may be made easy, 
and by doing it each day it will not 
be a hard task. 

The clean litter that you place on 
the floor of the house will be appre- 
ciated by the fowls and they will work 
and scratch in it for days, where they 
would hardly work at all in the old 
stuff that was on the floor. They do 
not like to scratch in the litter that is 
dirty and full of droppings. Make it 
agreeable for the hens and they will 
repay you with plenty of eggs. 





Hastening the Moult, 

With the closing of the summer days 
many things are brought to mind. The 
somewhat cooler, shorter days cause 
us to think of colder, shorter days to 
come and impress us with the fact 
that we should be about our business 
and have our poultry in tip top shape 
before “the frost is on the pumpkin and 
the fodder in the shock.” 

The question now should be, are 
the hens going through the moult nice- 
ly? If not, a helping hand should be 
lent that all may have their’ new feath- 
ers before the winter begins. 

We have tried the VanDresser 
method a number of times but with no 
great success. Our chickens have al- 
Ways moulted unevenly, sometimes we 
have a few almost naked in the be- 
ginning of winter. Of course these could 
not be expected to lay; if they live and 
grow feathers enough for their gar- 
ments they will do well. Having grown 
discouraged with the moulting process 
we now have adopted a different method 
and help biddie to get through the 
moult in good time. 

The latter part of July we hand 
pick each and every old chicken on the 
farm. Now this may seem ridiculous 
to those who have not tried it or given 
it much thought but we find it works 
fine. The feathers have served their 
allotted purpose; are badly worn and 
let loose very easily with no sign of 
blood shed. 





Are Brown Shelled Eggs Richer Than 
White? 


Brown-shell eggs ought, says the 
“Trish Homestead,’’ to be superior to 
white-shelled eggs, for the following 
reasons: Experience shows that white- 
shelled eggs are, as a general rule, laid 
by those’ small-bodied, non-sitting 
breeds which commence to lay at a 
very early age, and keep right on, day 
after day, with but occasional intermis- 
‘sions. On the contrary, brown-shelled 
eggs are laid by the larger breed of 
fowls, which do not lay so many eggs 
in the course of a year, and seldom lay 
at the rate of more than two eggs in 
every three days, and which, moreover, 
spread their laying operations over al- 
most the entire year. Although it has 
not been proved whether this theory is 
right or wrong, one is inclined to the 
belief that ‘“‘there is something in it,” 
for the reasons given above. 





Before using a disinfecting spray in 
hen house or coop be sure to remove 
every particle of rubbish and _ filth; 
otherwise your spraying will do but lit- 
tle good. 








The Motherless Chickens, 
By Charles A. Green. 


Our speckled hen sat week after week 
on thirteen eggs but not one chicken 
came from the whole lot. The old hen 
being much disappointed, as were other 
members of our family, we hastened 
to the incubator man and bought of 
him twelve little chicks just hatched, 
paying 10c each for the birdlings. We 
removed the unhatchable eggs from the 
speckled hen and placed the twelve 
little White Wyandottes under her 
wings and she accepted them as her 
own. 

It. was not long before the little 
white chicks were seen scampering 
over our lawn picking bugs here and 
there and fleeing in alarm from the 
house cat and the family dog. 

I am an admirer of all kinds of birds, 
therefore was greatly interested in this 
bevy of chickens. Chickens and many 
other animals are remarkably human 
in many respects. They are pig headed 
at times. _ At other times they are pug- 
nacious and ready for a fight. They 
are always sociable and desire to keep 
closely associated with other members 
of their own family. Now and then one 
of the chicks would chase a grasshop- 
per off into the shrubbery. Meanwhile 
his companions would move away to 
another part of the yard. Then the 
grasshopper hunting chick would set 
up a loud squawk, alarmed at the 
absence of its friends. 

As the chickens rapidly developed 
in size and independence of character 
I saw them daily leading the old hen, 
instead of following in her wake as 
orderly chickens should have _ done. 
The mother hen was compelled to keep 
up continual high speed in order to 
keep up with her wandering tribe. The 
old hen seemed to feel at last that she 
was getting too much exercise and that 
her brood, was showing too much in- 
dependence. Be that as it may the 
speckled hen stopped chasing after her 
brood and permitted them to follow 
their own free wills alone. Thereafter 
the mother hen.could be seen in her 
regular abode in another part of the 
grounds laying eggs, the chickens be- 
ing left to their own rule in their den 
in the shrubbery at one side of the 
house, motherless. 

It is a sad thing to be without a 
mother, but these little birds did not 
realize their serious condition. They 
had lost their defender. A rat or a 
weasel might have stolen into their 
night retreat and murdered some of 
their number before morning. Owing 
to the absence of the motker a hawk 
might have swooped down and car- 
ried off some of the helpless ones. The 
cat and the dog would now have a bet- 
ter opportunity to massacre the little 
flock. But like most young people these 
motherless birds did not see _ their 
danger, but seemed to be as happy as 
though they were defended by a dozen 
mothers. Such are the vagaries of 
youth. 

“Them er chicks is jus right for bril- 
ing,” said our colored boy one day. 
But it would seem to me like murder 
to destroy the lives of one of these 
beautiful creatures. How white its 
plumage, how yellow its legs, how in- 
telligent the gleam of its eyes, how in- 
nocent its childish ways, how graceful 


its movements. No, not. one of 
these motherless chickens shall be 
slaughtered. 





Skim milk makes an excellent poul- 
try feed, and may be used to moisten 
a mixture of ground grains, or the milk 
may be given to hens to drink. When 
skim milk is abundant it may be heated 
until the curd forms and this curd fed 
to the flock. On many farms the sup- 
ply of. meat and milk will be ample to 
meet the needs of the flock, while on 
others the supply will be limited and 
beef scraps or fresh ground green bone 
should be purchased. Green bone or 
other meat may form about eight per 
cent. of the total ration in winter. In 
the summer a well managed farm flock 
secures many insects which supply the 
necessary meat for egg production. 

No class of farm stock can utilize 
screenings so well as poultry. Where 
the hens are kept in colony houses, 
they may be moved to different grain 
fields as soon as the crop has been 
harvested, and find plenty of feed for 
several weeks. 
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In School Days. 


Still 
A ragged beggar sleeping; 

Around it still the sumachs grow 
And blackberry vines are creeping. 


Within the master’s desk is seen, 
Deep scarred by raps official; 
Tie warping floor, 

The jack-knife’s carved initial. 
The charcoal frescoes on the wall, 
Its door’s worn still, betraying 
The feet that, creeping slow to school 
Went storming out to playing. 
Long years ago a winter’s sun 
Shone over it at setting, 
Lit up its western window panes 
And low eaves icy fretting. 


It touched the tangled golden curls 
And brown eyes full of grieving 
Of one who still her steps delayed 
When all the school were leaving. 


Kor near her stood the little boy 
Her childish favor singled, 
His cap pulled low upon a face 
Where pride and shame were mingled 


Pushing with restless feet the snow 
To right and left he lingered, 
As restlessly her tiny hands 
The blue checked apron fingered. 
He saw her drooping eyelids lift, 
He felt her hand’s caressing 
And heard the tremble of her voice 
As if a fault confessing. 


I’m sorry that I spelt the word, 
| hate to go above you, 

Because, the brown eyes lower fell, 
Because, you see, I love you. 


Still memory to a gray-haired man 
That sweet child-face is showing; 

Dear girl, the grasses o’er her grave 
Have forty years been growing. 


He lives to learn in life’s hard school 
llow few who pass above him 
Lament their triumph and his loss, 
Because, like her, they love him. 
—J. G. Whittier. 
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Three Apple Regions Compared. 

Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower: A 
recent examination of the southern ap- 
ple country, between the Blue Ridge and 
the Alleghanies, has left some distinct 
impressions of its local characteristics. 
It is carved out of four states by its 
natural mountain barriers. Commencing 
near Chambersburg, Pa., it stretches 
southward through Maryland, West Vir- 
ginia and Virginia, well towards the 
Tennessee border. Commercial orchard- 
ing has only begun in the Pennsylvania 
end of the valley. In the Maryland 
section there are large plantings of 
young orchard and very shortly its out- 
put will have to be reckoned with. The 
West Virginia and Virginia portions of 
the valley have many large commercial 
orchards. In one locality there is a 
belt about fifty miles long by one-half 
to one mile wide where much of the 
available slope is given over to apple 
trees. Only about one-third of the trees 
are in full bearing. Limestone soils 
prevail. The ledges outcrop everywhere. 
The Pennsylvania end of the valley is 
gently rolling. The undulation becomes 
more marked and the elevation above 
sea level rises, as one goes southward. 
The southern end is a succession of 
green hills and forest capped mountains. 
In the West Virginia and northern Vir- 
ginia sections there is just enough un- 
dulation to give ample soil and air 
drainage, and a large portion of this 
section is suitable for orcharding. 

Clean culture in old orchards is not 
common and they are_ frequently 
cropped with wheat or oats. Farm and 
orchard hands receive from $1.00 to 
$1.25 per day, and the growers can 
raise apples cheaply. A _ typical or- 
chardist gave us his experience. He 
had one hundred and sixty-five acres of 
bearing orchard. He carried on gen- 
eral farming with orcharding, raising 
Wheat, corn, hay and live stock. He 
employed only two hands and they in 
conjunetion with such labor as he and 
his son performed, did all the farm 
and orchard work, except picking and 
packing the apples. The extra work 
of picking and packing was done by 
mountaineers who come down from 
the mountains in the fall for that pur- 
pose. The orchard had not’ been 
plowed or the land cultivated for 
twelve years. He sold his 1909 crop of 
apples for $30,000. He expects to get 
as much for his 1910 crop. He reasoned 
that there was no necessity for cultiva- 
tion. The orchard had a rank growth 
of timothy and weeds. He was going 
to mow it and let it lie on the ground. 

On this trip the writer was accom- 
Panied by a successful Oregon orchard- 
ist. He had sold out in Oregon at an 
extravagant price and was looking for 
a place to do it over again. We were 
both “raised’’? on a western New Yor 
fruit farm. We compared notes on 
the advantages and disadvantages of ap- 
ple growing in three apple regions of 
the United States. Assuming that the 
orchardist in either section practices 
equally as good methods we reached 
these results: 

The Pacific Northwest. 

Its dry atmosphere in conjunction 
With a long growing season of solid 
Sunshine produces the high colored 
fruit which neither of the other regions 
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can ever hope to obtain. It has a more 
desirable all the year round residence 
climate than either of the other regions. 
Among its disadvantages are: lack of 
rain fall; distance from markets; ex- 
travagant land values; scarcity of and 
high price of labor as compared with 
the southern region. 

Western New York. 


The presence of large bodies of 
* water—Lake Ontario and the finger 
lakes—minimizes the danger of late 
spring frosts and possibly helps to pro- 
duce its high flavored apples. It has 
an advantage over the northwest by be- 
ing nearer the eastern markets. It 
has an excellent summer climate for 
residence purposes. Among its disad- 
vantages are: scarcity of and high 
price of labor as compared with the 
southern region; a trying winter cli- 
mate; a short growing season, and 
winters retarding the maturity 
of trees; many cloudy or sunless days 
and a moist atmosphere interfering with 
high coloring. 
The Southern Region. 


Among its advantages are: protect- 
ing mountain chains, inclosing a high 
undulating valley with widely dis- 
tributed relative elevations and slopes; 
limestone soils; 


of a limestone country; 
nearly forty inches of rain fall; 


two 
Baltimore 


being from 


Washington, and 


Old and Newer Cherries. 

Only those familiar with cherries 
know what a difference there is in the 
time of ripening of the different varie- 
ties. Really a month apart is not away 
from the truth. One of the first of 
all to ripen with us is the Black Heart, 
as old farmers call it, says ‘Practical 
Farmer.” This answers to what modern 
fruit growers call Black Tartarian. It 
is-an excellent dark red fruit, usually 
ripe on Philadelphia trees about the 
middle of June, sometimes earlier. An- 
other one, sometimes called White Ox- 
heart here, but really the Coe’s Trans- 
parent, precedes the Black Tartarian 
by a few days. It is amber color, with 
a red cheek, a home sort but rather 
soft for market. Gov. Wood is a favor- 
ite everywhere. It is yellow, marked 
with red, of most excellent flavor. Two 
excellent- yellow cherries are Yellow 
Spanish and Napoleon. Among red or 
black cherries Rockport, Windsor, 
Schmidt’s and Elkhorn are among the 
best. Windsor and Elkhorn are very 
late sorts. A very late kind, but not of 
the largest size, is Downer’s Late Red. 
It does not ripen until the wild hedge 
row Mazzards do, so that as robins get 
plenty from the Mazzards generally, the 





Peach Yellows. 

Peach yellows, though not perhaps 
the terror it was to fruit growers ten 
years ago, is still far too prevalent to 
be agreeable to those who own the 
trees. But more is known of the dis- 
ease and its workings than formerly, 
preventing its extension in orchards at 
the injurious rate it at one time pro- 
gressed, says “Practical Farmer.” 

Those unacquainted with the disease 
and who have peach trees would recog- 
nize it should it appear on their trees 
by the following signs. If a bearing 
tree, the first signs are that the fruit 
ripens prematurely, and is of an insipid 


flavor, not at all such as that of a 
healthy fruit would have. There may 
be no yellow looking leaves the first 


year, but there will be the second. 
sides this there will be a lot of small 
wire-like shoots of not nearly the 
strength of healthy ones, and these have 
foliage of a very poor color; and these 


Be- 


thin shoots usually spring from the 
stronger ones, and have an _ upright 


growth. The whole tree becomes sickly 
looking, often with gum oozing from 
its limbs. There seems no cure for it. 
Many things have been tried, such as 
sulphur and bordeaux to the roots, but 
to no avail. 
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Downers escape, to a great extent. In The only thing is to dig 
the pie cherry class we have the Early up and burn the tree as soon as possible. 
Richmond as leading all others. It is ° 

great favorite. Montmorency and Cover Crops in Orchards. 
English Morello are good, but with us . sate ? 

are not so prolific as the Early Rich- Orchard land, which has been kept 


i in clean cultivation fro et y spring 
mond. The Duke cherries are a class until the orenent ileum seein aaa 
: a whol 

between the sweet and the sour section, - 5 


or so be sown to a cov »p. 
and are represented by the May Duke, a to @ cover crop 
The sowing of a cover crop serves 











A creek or brook running pee or near a farm is desirable and valuable. Not only do such streams 
1 


add greatly to the beauty of a farm 
winter. i 
water the cattle. 
above illustration. 
their feet, as is shown in the above photograph. 
near a brook or creek. 


ome and furnish amusement by fishing in summer and skating in the 
uring dry seasons farmers often have to drive many miles for barrels of water with which to 
How desirable it would be for those people to have a stream such as is shown in the 

It seems to be natural for horses and other animals to drink from water on a level with 
In buying a farm perhaps you will be attracted to one 


three purposes—it checks wood growth 
towards autumn and hardens the new 
wood of the trees against winter; it 
assists in protecting the roots against 
the effects of frost; and, when plowed 
down in the following spring, adds to 
the fertility and humus in the soil. 
Crimson clover is one of the very best 
crops for this purpose. Another crop 
which will serve a useful purpose par- 
ticularly if the orchard is near the hen 
run, is buckwheat. Buckwheat, sown at 
the time stated, will ripen before frost 
comes and will afford a capital pasture 
run for the hens until near Christmas. 
Buckwheat affords an excellent feed 
for the hens and, while hunting the 
buckwheat, they will incidentally de- 
stroy a number of injurious insects and 
add fertility to the soil. 
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The Use of Cover Crops in Orchards. 

I do not think it is always feasible 
to use a cover crop in a mature peach 
orchard, says John Craig, in “Tribune.” 
It frequently happens that, owing to 
dry weather, the trees need all the 
moisture that the soil contains, and if 
a cover crop is put in and cultivation 
ceases the additional draft on the soil’s 
moisture results in a checking of growth 
and reduction in the size of the fruit. 
Among the best crops for shady situa- 
tions are rape and rye. These will 
grow late and early. A mixture of rye 
and field peas is fairly satisfactory, 











labor; a longer growing season than 
western New York, making it possible 
to force trees of commercial varieties 
to produce sufficiently to pay expenses 
in from seven to nine years. 

One of the disadvantages of the 
southern region relates to climatic con- 
ditions which seem to favor the growth 
of fungous diseases requiring atten- 
tion to spraying. The Oregon man 
thought the occasional outcropping 
limestone ledges might interfere with 
the intensive cultivation to which he 
had been accustomed. Their presence, 
however, was always a sure indication 
of good orchard land. If we found a 
farm without any limestone on the 
surface, he would be afraid of it until 
excavation disclosed limestone strata 
beneath. 

It will be noted that it has been as- 
sumed that the orchardist in either re- 
gion practices equally as good methods. 
As a matter of fact the growers of the 
northwest have a distinct advantage 
over the growers of the other regions 
by reason of their excellent methods of 
harvesting, grading, packing and mar- 
keting.. The growers of western New 
York and of the southern region are 
handicapped by their slovenly methods. 

The above impressions are general in 
their nature. Details of comparison, 
with illustrations, should properly form 
the subject of a separate article.— 
Myron T. Bly. 
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The late Justice Brewer was with a 
party of New York friends on a fishing 
trip in the Adirondacks, and around the 
camp fire one evening the talk natural- 
ly ran on big fish. When it came his 
turn the jurist began, uncertain as to 
how he was going to come out. 

“We were fishing one time on the 
Grand Banks for—er—for—” 

“Whales,” somebody suggested. 

“No,” said the Justice, ‘‘we were bait- 
ing with whales.’’—‘‘Everybody’s.” 








using a bushel of the former to half a 
Royal Duke and Late Duke. They are bushel of the latter to an acre; but the 
good for either eating out of hand or growth of the trees and the character 
for making pies, ete. They are not so of the season should determine to a 
much planted as the other two, except considerable extent whether a cover 
where full collections of cherries are crop should be used. 
desired. In the south cherries should 0 
be planted in autumn, but in the colder : 
states early spring is the best time. CHANGE 
o Quit Coffee and Got Well. 
Painting Peach Trees. A woman’s coffee experience is inter- 
“Replying to your letter making in- @Sting. “For two weeks at a time I have 
quiry as to whether or not you have taken no food but skim milk, for solid 
made a mistake by painting your peach f00d would ferment and cause such dis- 
trees with raw linseed oil and white tress that I could hardly breathe at 
lead to prevent borers, I would say that times, also excrutiating pain and heart 
you have made no mistake by so doing, Palpitation and all the time I was so 
Two years ago I painted a number of D¢rvous and restless, 
my peach trees with this material, and “From childhood up I had been a 
repeated it on some of them a year C©Offee and tea drinker and for the past 
later. Last summer I took from them 29 years I have been trying different 
a nice crop of peaches, and the trees are Physicians but could get only temporary 
still healthy and apparently uninjured. Telief. Then I read an article telling 
There were but few borers in them, OW some one had been cured by leav- 
and I consider it the best preventive of ing off coffee and drinking Postum and 
borers in trees of any and all kinds, it s:emed so pleasant just to read about 
This was merely an application of a 8004 health I decided to try Postum in 
coating of raw linseed oil and pure Place of coffee. 
white lead on the trunks of the trees to _ “I made the change from coffee to 
just beneath the former surface of the Postum and such a change there is in 
ground. Apply it not later than the mid- me that I don’t feel like the same per- 
dle of June, and repeat it about the 802. We all found Postum delicious and 
middle of August. It will also pre- like it better than coffee. My ehealth 
vent injury to trees by rabbits and "OW is wonderfully good. 
mice. “As soon as I made the shift from 
“When I said, ‘Keep oils off peach Coffee to Postum I got better and now 
trees,’ I had reference to spray liquids. 411 of my troubles are gone. I am fleshy, 
No oil sprays of any kind should be ™y food assimilates, the pressure in the 








used on peach or plum trees.” (Go chest and palpitation are all gone, my 
slow on paint and tar, etc, on fruit bowels are regular, have no more stom- 
A 3 


ach trouble and my headaches are gone. 
Remember I did not use medicines at 
all—just left off coffee and drank 
Postum steadily.” 

Read ‘“‘The Road to Wellville,’”’ found 
in pkgs. ‘“There’s a Reason.” 


trees.—C. A. Green.) 
a 
If a man dissemble, deceives, he de- 
ceives himself, and goes out of acquaint- 
ance with his own being. A man in 
the view of absolute goodness adores 
with total humility. Every step so down- Ever read the above letter? A new 
ward is a step upward. The man who one appears from time to time. They 
renounces himself comes to himself.— are genuine, true, and full of human 
Emerson. interest. 
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Something Happened. 
independent 
temperament, had determined to begin 


Jessie, being of an 
housekeeping without servants. She de- 
cided that it would be more agreeable 
to live all alone with Harry during their 
early married life. By this method she 
would escape the vexation of employ- 
ing new servants every few weeks, as 
many people are obliged to do, and she 
wished to convince her husband of her 
ability to care for her home. 

She was familiar with the frequent 
thefts of such servants as are usually 
picked up about the country. No 


one knows anything about wandering 
domestics in most cases. Their past 


history may be dark and the individual 
who hires may know nothing about it. 
They may be adventurers or despera- 
aught the employer knows. 
Considering these points how much 
pleasanter to avoid all complications, 
the waste of the kitchen, all the break- 
age of crockery and glassware, by doing 
the work herself. 

It must not be supposed that Jessie 
began housekeeping without previous 
thought or experience. She had been 
studying the subject for years and had 
made plans as to how she would man- 
age the kitchen and also how different 
contrivances should -be planned. She 
had also done kitchen work by way of 
practice. Like most women, she had 
no fancy for dish-washing; therefore, 
her first scheme was to order a wire 
basket in which all the dishes could be 
placed at once, and which could then 
be submerged into a bath composed of 
hot water, ammonia and lye, in which 
the dishes were allowed to stand for 
twenty minutes; they were then raised 
by a crank and pulley from this bath, 
and immediately submerged again in 
another bath of hot water. The first 
bath removed every particle of grease 
or food that might adhere to the dishes, 
while the last bath left them entirely 
clean and _ polished. The dishes re- 
mained in the basket until entirely dried 
by electric heat. It was not necessary 
to wipe them except as they were placed 
upon the table they were dusted with a 
eloth, as is often done by the careful 
housekeeper. 

Articles like butter, fresh meat, etc., 
that she desired to keep cool she low- 
ered with a crank down the well. She 
avoided running up and down cellar by 
having a cupboard that could be low- 
ered into the cellar or raised by a slight 


does for 


pull with one of her dainty hands. This 
same cupboard could be _ utilized to 
work between the kitchen and upper 


story, also, if she desired. “This is a 
day of elevators in cities, why should 
not housekeepers also have elevators?” 
thought Jessie. 

Jessie was up to the times or in ad- 
vance of it, in cooking conveniences. 
Her coffee pots, kettles, etc., were each 
arranged with a heating coil connected 


with it, which, when electricity was 
turned on, did all the cooking, each 
implement down to the broilers and 


cooking stove, 
piace 


oven, being a separate 
so to speak. Thus she could 
everything in position over night, and 
when morning came, could from her 
bed-room press a button which would 
set the electric current boiling pota- 
toes. Later she would press another 
button which broiled the steak, and still 
later another button which made the 
coffee. This was made possible by an 
electric wire used to run machinery, 
which passed by the house, and which 
was connected with the kitchen. 

Jéssie did not make butter. She kept 
but one cow, and the cream from this 
cow was consumed as food. Country 
people will think this strange and ex- 
travagant, but was it? There is no 
more healthful food than sweet cream. 
Rural people do not use enough of it. 
Much ‘of the sweet milk was given 
away to a poor widow who did the 
washing. 

She patronized the village bakery for 
her bread; cakes, pies and puddings 
were seldom deemed necessary, owing 
to the abundant supply of fruit gath- 
ered fresh for the garden. In this man- 
ner, and numerous others, Jessie con- 
ducted her household duties without 
physical strain, and with gratification 
to herself and to her husband. 

One afternoon Jessie decided to make 
her own bread, in order to convince 
Harry that she could make a tooth- 
some article. She was.familiar with 


the stale jokes about the kind of bread 





“lt 


and biscuits young brides feast their 
loving husbands upon; how one of the 
biscuits had fallen to the floor crush- 
ing the toes of the good person upon 
whom it fell; how the fond husband had 
violently struggled to bite through 
these biscuits, thereby endangering his 
teeth; how the husband had vowed that 
they were the finest biscuits he ever 
ate, and vowed that his mother, even, 
had never made such biscuits. 

She would show Harry that such 
stories would be entirely out of place 
if applied to her house. She had suc- 


ceeded in getting her dough in that 
critical condition when it would be 
ruined by leaving it for even a few 


moments when the door bell rang vio- 
lently. 
Who Was It? 

“T wonder if it is the Thompsons,” 
thought Jessie, referring to a wealthy 
family who lived on the hill. She fairly 
trembled with excitement, not know- 
ing whether to leave her bread in its 
critical condition or to neglect the call 
at her door. She resolutely concluded 
to answer the bell, therefore rinsed her 
hands and brushed. her hair, even hastily 
changing her dress for fear the Thomp- 
sons might draw erroneous impressions 
from her appearance as she stood be- 
fore her bread pan. After some delay 
she opened the door and found a tall, 
well dressed young man standing there, 
who, mistaking Jessie for the domestic, 
inquired, with the confidence of a sena- 
tor, if Mrs. Jones was in. When Jessie 
informed him that she was Mrs. Jones, 
he tried to appear surprised, but with 
a pleasant smile lighting up his counte- 
nance, reminding one of the kind of 
metal used in manufacturing lightning 
rod or sewing machine agents, informed 
her that he was introducing some new 
fruits that were considered by compe- 
tent judges as far superior to anything 
before produced; that the entire stock 
was owned by the nurserymen he was 
representing as they did also many new 
varieties of shrubs and roses, and that 
he had some elegant colored plates that 
it would be.a great pleasure for him to 
exhibit. 

Now I shall not attempt to disguise 
the fact that Jessie was a little quick 
tempered; therefore, when she discov- 
ered that this young man had ruth- 
lessly called her from her delightful 
task and destroyed her prospects of 
making a delicate product which was to 
tickle the palate of her beloved hus- 
band, she exclaimed: ‘I don’t want to 
see any of your chromos!” slammed the 
door in his face and returned to the 
kitchen. 

The tree agent, nothing daunted, dis- 
covered that Jessie had caught his coat 
tail in the door by her sudden move- 
ment, and that he could not pull it 
loose. Therefore he kept quiet until 
he thought Jessie had time to resume 
her work, then he rang the door bell 
again. 

When Jessie appeared at the door 
and discovered the predicament of the 
agent she burst into laughter. 

Harry had been out in the fields look- 
ing after the gardener and his team, 
which had been breaking up the sod in 
the orchard; as he approached the 
house he saw a gentleman standing on 
the front porch, and, hastened to learn 
what had happened. 

The agent joked nonchalently about 
the situation and politely asked if Harry 
would look at his plate book, which 
request was promptly complied with. 

Of course the agent was invited into 
the house and also to exhibit his plates. 
Harry was delighted with the beautiful 
display of what seemed to him to be 
the best specimens of fruits he had 
ever seen. He was accustomed to the 
fine displays of California and other 
fruits on the city fruit stand; he had 
also traveled in various parts of the 
world and had seen fruits under the 
most favorable circumstances, but never 
in all his life, had he seen anything to 
equal those represented by the plates 
which were now shown him. He made 
a remark to this effect to the agent, 
who assured him that they were indeed 
superior fruits and that they could be 
secured only by purchasing trees grown 
in his nursery. 

After spending some time in looking 
over these beautiful chromo plates, 
Harry invited the agent to go out and 
see his garden and orchard. He thought 
possibly the agent could give him some 
advice as to culture and varieties. As 
they approached the orchard the agent 
noticed that the trees were not bearing 





profusely. “I fear,’ said he, “that your 
orchard will never amount to anything. 


It is evident that the: trees were not 
grafted on whole roots.’”’ 
“T do not understand that,” said 


Harry. “What do you mean by whole 
roots?” 

“You see,” said the agent, “‘that ap- 
ple trees grown in the nursery are pro- 
duced first by planting apple seedling 
of very small size, which, after the lapse 
of a year or two, are budded to desir- 
able varieties, these being called whole 
root trees, as the seedling planted has 
a whole root; but many trees are grown 
by cutting up the apple seedling root 


into many small pieces and grafting 
these with the desired variety before 
planting. These root grafts, as they 


are then called; are planted in nursery 
rows and make orchard trees without 
further budding or grafting, but these 
pieces of root never make productive 
orchards. No orchardist should plant 
anything but a whole rooted tree, such 
as are grown by our nurseries only.” 


Harry expressed great surprise at 
this. He knew nothing about the 


method of propagating trees in a nurs- 
ery and was astonished to learn that 
the beautiful orchard from which he 
had expected so much would amount 
to so little. 

“At what price will you furnish whole 
rooted trees to replant this orchard?” 
asked Harry. “Fifty cents each,” re- 
plied the agent, “it will only cost you 
two hundred dollars to replant this en- 
tire orchard with whole rooted trees. 
You will then have an orchard which 
will give you every year an abundance 
of fruit of superior quality, and fruit 
that will sell at the highest price in 
the market.” 

From the orchard they passed over 
to the strawberry patch. 

“Are you growing the Pike’s Peak 
Ever Bearing strawberry?” asked the 
agent. Harry was of the opinion that 
they were not. 

“This variety,” said the agent, “is 
the most remarkable on earth; not only 
of the largest size and most productive, 
most beautiful and of the finest quality, 
but it bears throughout every day of 
the year, except of course during severe 
winter. No fruit grower should be 
without this marvelous variety. You 
can imagine the profits arising from a 
strawberry that bears’ continuously, 
from which you could market the ber- 
ries every day for many months!” 

“What is the price of these plants?” 
asked Harry. 

“Five dollars per dozen. 
shall I book you for?” 

Harry was hardly’ prepared to 
answer, but replied that he might try 
a few dozen, but would not order any- 
thing positively until he could consult 
his wife. 

“Have you 
inquired the agent. 
which forms a tree and from which 
you can gather the blackberries with 
a ladder the same as apples or pears. 
It is enormously productive, bears ex- 
ceedingly hardy berries as large as 
plums and of superior flavor. The great 
difficulty in growing blackberries has 
been that they were thorny and dis- 
agreeable to work among with a team, 
often tearing the clothing from the 
laborer; but this Tree blackberry can 
be trimmed so that there are no 
branches in the way, and it gives most 
astonishing results in fruit.’”’ 

“What is the price of the Tree black- 
berry?” asked Harry. 

“One dollar each,” replied the agent, 
“how many shall I book you for?’ 

Harry thought that four dozen would 
be about what he would care to start 


How many 


the Tree blackberry?” 
“This is a variety 


with if his wife approved. 
Coming to the pear orchard, the 
agent remarked that the pear trees 


looked as though the sap had been pois- 
oned in the trees. 

“How could such a 
asked Harry. 

“Why, you see,” said the agent, “‘that 
pears of this variety grafted on ordi- 
nary pear stock, becomes poisoned by 
the flow of sap which is not natural 
to this variety. This variety should al- 
ways be grafted on the Japan stock, 
which will insure a healthy growth, 
great productiveness and superior qual- 
ity of fruit. We have trees of this char- 
acter which we are selling for a dollar 
each. 

“Another novelty which our nursery 
is offering is the Grapevine raspberry,” 
said the agent. “This remarkable rasp- 
berry is trained on a trellis the same as 
a grape vine. 3y this means the canes 
may be extended over a large surface, 
giving many times the yield of an ordi- 
nary bush tied to a stake or left to 
sprawl upon the earth. It will climb 
a tall tree like a grape vine. No enter- 
prising fruit grower should be without 
this prolific and vigorous variety, which 
is of enormous size and can be gathered 
with ease, owing to its position upon 
the trellis. The price of these rasp- 
berry plants is six dollars per dozen.” 


result occur?” 


Harry thought he might plant one 
hundred of these; which were promptly 
booked, conditionally. 

The tree agent followed Harry back 
to the house without invitation, keep- 
ing up a continuous flow of talk about 
the nursery which he represented, and 
its marvelous products until tea time, 
Harry had caught glimpses of Jessie 
as she spread the supper table. He 
knew that she would prefer to sup 
alone with her husband, but he saw no 
opportunity to escape inviting the tree 
agent to partake. 

The Tree Agent Stays for Supper. 

Therefore, a few moments after. 
wards, Harry entered the kitchen and 
notified Jessie that the tree agent would 
stay to supper. 

“How could you?” exclaimed Jessie, 

“Well, you see, I couldn’t very well 
get rid of him; he staid and staid, and 
I thought possibly when I came to the 
house he would go, but instead he foj- 
lowed me into the house and is no 
more inclined to go now than when he 
first came. He seems to be well dis- 
posed and has considerable knowledge 
of fruit culture. He has given me 
information. about fruit growing. As 
the matter now stands I could do noth- 
ing less than ask him to stay to supper.” 

“And yet, Harry, you know that I 
had expected no one and had made no 
preparation for visitors. Our style of 
living is good, but not such as we would 
desire for company.” 

“Your ideas and mine are not alike, 
I prefer our visitors to live just as we 
live here and to see our method of 
housekeeping. Each person has an 
individual manner of keeping house and 
of cooking and setting the table. I find 
it desirable to see something of this 
individuality in different houses. For 
myself, I always enjoy my visit better 
if my friends do not lay themselves out 
to a remarkable extent. Many people 
are so troubled with the outlay of 
energy in preparing for guests they 
have little strength left to bestow in 
visiting or making their guests feel at 
home. I would much rather receive a 
warm welcome from my friends al- 
though there were less dainties upon 
the table.” 

“That is all very well in theory. I 
have heard such preaching before; but 
every housekeeper has pride in regard 
to her table and her cooking. I never 
knew a housekeeper who would not 
much prefer to know when strangers 
were coming.” 

Harry returned to the tree agent and 
soon afterward they were invited out to 
the dining room. The agent spoke of 
the incident that occurred a few hours 
previous at the door, and soon the three 
were engaged in lively conversation. 
But first I must tell you about the table. 
The damask cloth was noticeably fresh 
and snowy white; the dishes were of 
china and everything showed exquisite 
taste. A little bouquet of flowers was 
placed at each end of the table, and in 
their appropriate places were dainty 
dishes filled with canned strawberries. 

Harry remarked that the _ bread 
seemed to be of a little different shape 
from that previously used, to which Jes- 

(Continued on page 25.) 





WISE WORDS 
A Physician on Food. 


A physician out in Oregon has views 
about food. He says: 

“T have always believed that the duty 
of the physician does not cease with 
treating the sick, but that we owe it to 
humanity to teach them how to pro- 
tect their health especially by hygienic 
and dietetic laws. 

“With such a feeling as to my duty 
I take great pleasure in saying to the 
public that in my own experience and 
also from personal observation I have 
found no food to equal Grape-Nuts 
and that I find there is almost no 
limit to the great benefit this food will 
bring when used in all cases of sick- 
ness and convalescence. 

“It is my experience that no physical 
condition forbids the use of Grape-Nuts. 
To persons in health there is nothing so 
nourishing and acceptable to the stom- 
ach especially at breakfast to start the 
machinery of the human system on the 
day’s work. In cases of indigestion I 
know that a complete breakfast can be 
made of Grape-Nuts and cream and I 
think it is necessary not to overload 
the stomach at the morning meal. I 
also know the great value of Grape- 
Nuts when the stomach is too weak to 
digest other food. 

“This is written after an experience 
of more than 20 years treating all man- 
ner of chronic and acute diseases, and 
the letter is written voluntarily on my 
part without any request for it.” 

Read the little book, “The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. ‘‘There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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Things You Leave Undone. 


It isn’t the thing you do, dear; 
It’s the thing you leave undone, 
Which gives you a bit of heartache 

At the setting of the sun. 
The tender word forgotten, 
The letter you did not write, 
The flower you might have sent, dear, 
Are your haunting ghosts to-night. 


The stone you might have lifted 
Out of a brother’s way, 
The bit of heartsome counsel 
You were hurried too much to say; 
The loving touch of the hand, dear, 
The gentle and winsome tone, 
That you had no time nor thought for, 
With troubles enough of your own. 


For life is all too short, dear, 
And sorrow is all too great 
To sufter our great compassion 
That tarries until too late; 

And it is not the thing you do, dear, 
It’s the thing you leave undone, 
Which gives you the bit of heartache 

At the setting of the sun. 
—Margaret Sangster. 


Green’s Fruit Grower: I have bought 
some land in Michigan, Manistee coun- 
ty. I am going to put twenty acres in 
apple trees, forty feet apart, and use 
peach trees as fillers. Will they hurt 
the growth of the apples? Will it be 
best to put it in potatoes one year be- 
fore planting the trees? The ground 
is easy to clear. I am going to pull 
everything out by the roots with a lever 
stump puller. On what sides would 
you let trees stand for a wind break? 
Or will it be just as well without a wind 
break? And is the M. B. Twig apple 
a good one for the fancy trade, and will 
it be all right for Michigan? And is 
the Steel Red apple that they grow in 
Michigan a good one for the fancy trade? 
If they are all right please name two 
others. Of Baldwins I want five acres. 
Is the Bartlett pear a good one for the 
fancy trade? Please name me two 
plums, two cherries, one currant, one 
grape. I want everything for the fancy 
trade and as early as I can get it for 
the plums, cherries, and currants. In 
planting trees forty feet apart how far 
do you plant the first row from the 
fence? Will the English walnut grow 
in Michigan? 

How large a space does it take to 
house fifty hens? 

What is your lowest price on one- 
year-old trees? 1080 peach, £40 apples, 
110 plums, 50 cherries, 110 Bartlett 
pears. That is the amount of trees that 
I will want, and I want your lowest pos- 
sible price.—Albert Ludwig, Ind. 

C. A. Green’s reply: When the peach 
trees have been planted three or four 
years they may retard the growth of 
the apple trees. Do not allow the peach 
trees to stand longer than eight years 
as fillers in the apple orchard. Yes, it 
might be a good idea to plant potatoes 
on the ground this year giving them 
extra good culture and apply fertilizers 
if the soil is not over rich. The wind 
break to be planted should be on the 
side that the prevailing winds come 
from. In this state they come from the 
west. You will not need the wind break 
until the trees begin to bear fruit but 
the sooner planted the better. 

As to varieties of apples you should 
plant and other fruits one important 
question is how the variety or varieties 
succeed in your locality. It is of as 
much importance as anything else you 
have to consider. I cannot say whether 
Mammoth Black Twig or Steele’s Red 
Winter will succeed in your locality. 
If they do I would plant a few of them. 
Handsome well grown Bartlett pears 
are suitable for the fancy trade but 
they are not of as high quality as Bose 
or Sheldon. Bosc is a handsome pear 
whereas Sheldon is not so attractive in 
appearance. Both are good bearers. 
I recommend York State and Thanks- 
giving Prune, Windsor and Black Tar- 
tarian sweet cherries, or Montmorency 
and large Morello for sour cherries, and 
for one grape the Concord or Niagara 
if they fully ripen in your locality. 
Plant Diploma and Red Cross currant. 
In planting an orchard of apple trees 
leave fourteen feet between the last 
rows of trees and the fence so as to en- 
able you to turn around with wagons, 
plows or other farm tools. 

The English walnut is hardy at Roch- 
ester. It might be an experiment in 
Michigan. I would plant a few trees 
and test it. 








A Squirrel Barometer.—A merchant 
in Ottawa has a unique barometer. It 
is a domesticated fox squirrel. He 
keeps the little pet in a big paint bar- 
rel, all enclosed, with the exception of 
a small round hole for a door in one 
end. Inside the barrel is a good sup- 
ply of straw, old paper and leaves, says 
Kansas City “Journal.” During a run 
of weather of any kind, hot, cold, wet 
or dry, the little animal is in and out 
of his house, keeping an open door. 
3ut should there be a change coming, 
say twelve or twenty-four hours off, he 
plugs up that hole with the stuff from 
his bed and keeps it closed until the 
change comes. ‘He never makes mis- 
takes,” says his owner. “There are no 


false alarms with them.” 


Early apples in western New York 
are not yielding well. The cold weather 
of March, April and May seems not to 
have been favorable for early apples. 
Late fall and winter varieties promise 


well especially Baldwins and Kings. 
Our orchards are in excellent condi- 
tion there having been plenty of 


moisture to permit growth up to nearly 
mid summer. Plums are a short crop 
and pears are not promising in west- 
ern New York. Peaches promise a 
large crop this year here. Strawberry 


crop has been a large crop and the 
quality is above the average. Other 
small fruits are promising. 


The United States government report 
of the thirteen leading apple producing 
states shows an average condition of 
73.7 as compared with 71.4 to a year 
ago, thus it would appear to this date 
that the United States as a whole will 
produce rather more apples than last 
year. 


Outlook for Fruit.—In the eastern 
part of the state, the outlook is not 
propitious, dealers state. Along the 
Hudson more or less damage has been 
done by frosts and the trees do not 
give promise of a heavy crop. Reports 
from Maine and parts of New England 
claim the crop will be a fairly good 
one and the same is said to be true of 
the outlook in northern Michigan. In 
Pennsylvania the outlook is rather 
mixed, but most growers are looking 
for a lighter crop than usual. 


FRUIT. AND CROP PROSPECTS 


“The prospect for Baldwins is about 
fair, I should says Perhaps there are 
enough apples now-on the trees to make 
half a crop, or slightly more, if noth- 
ing befalls them. Greenings, however, 
promise little except a real scarcity.” 


Crop Growth Lower Than in Ten 
Years.—The crop growth of the United 
States on July ist was lower than at 
any time during the past ten years 
according to a crop report of the De- 
partment of Agriculture issued recently. 
The report says: 

“The general average condition of 
crop growth in the United States on 
July ist, was about 5.5 per cent. lower 
than on July 1, 1909, 3.8 per cent. lower 
than July 1, 1908, and 3.4 per cent. 
lower than the ten-year average condi- 
tion on July ist. 

“East of the Mississippi river condi- 
tions are 8.7 per cent. below a year 
ago and 4 per cent. below the average.”’ 


The following list shows the condi- 
tion on July ist and comparison of 
various crops: 

Four 
Year 

Crop. 1910. Avg. 
I 56 6) irda ceie 6% ayaa a8 49.6 61.9* 
a ae ea 62.1 61.4* 
CS ea rere ie oe ee 
RM 5c ay ctiba ns or ia wh as aS 80.2 88.5* 
TRIGCEDCTTICR «ones ce ciccnws 77.0 90.0 
po re 76.2 88.6 
a ee aera 4i8,> SO2 
oer ee 86.1 88.0 











Tomatoes and melons all ready for market grown near Rochester, N. Y. 





Pears show up unfavorably all 
through western New York. In orchards 
which usually yield a heavy crop the 
trees have only a few sound pears on. 
Cold, wet weather did severe damage in 
the early spring, killing the pears just 
as they were forming, and they are 
now dropping freely, or have already 
dropped. Bartletts look as if they were 
going to be the lightest crop in years, 
dealers say, and other leading varieties 
also give promise of a smaller crop 
than usual. Plums and prunes will 
also be a lighter crop than they were 
last year, it is predicted. 

Peaches, however, are showing up in 
fairly good shape and the outlook is 
favorable. Some of the largest peach 
growers up-state have come out with 
predictions that while they may not 
have as many peaches as last year, 
they will have at least a normal crop 
and perhaps one better than usual. 
Around Medina the outlook is favor- 
able, it is reported, and in Irondequoit 
the prospects appear equally as satis- 
factory. 


Canadian Apple Man’s Opinion of 
Western N. Y. Apple Crop.—Stephen 
Huestis, of Belleville, Ontario, has been 
in the city for a few days. Mr. Huestis 
ranks as one of the big apple dealers of 
Canada, and last season handled nearly 
a third of a million barrels of green 
fruit, requiring seventy-five five-men 
gangs at the height of the season’s 
rush. Mr. Huestis prior to his visit 
to Rochester had been on a trip of 
fnspection through the apple belt of 
western New York, and he gave it as 
his opinion that this year’s yield will 
slightly exceed that of 1909, with con- 
siderable improvement in the quality of 
barrel stock, says ‘‘Post Express.” 

Baldwins are making the best show- 
ing thus far. There is every indica- 
tion that the crop of Greenings will 
be exceedingly short, and in Mr. Heus- 
tis’s opinion fall apples of fair quality 
will be scarce, although Duchess of 
Oldenburg is making a fair showing. 

A grower from Wyoming county is 
responsible for the statement that ap- 
ples will be little more than half an 
average crop in that section of tk 
state. A prominent orchardist -rom 
Orleans county in discussing ‘ie apple 
crop said: 





Ve Ne ae 88.6 89.4 
NN ios Me os whee ak gne ell 89.8 90.6 
RUN GORE Wo ccnciasen eles 88.4 89.6 
RiGROS LIE) ics wavmiane ee 
ERCOMEE CORT 6 866.005 8:0 ee 08 83.9 84.7 
MR ee ae ee eee 89.6 86.6 
SOR, DECIR s « o6 css cceiersie% 89.3 88.0* 


*Ten-year averages. 


Kansas Fruit Conditions.—Apples 
are placed at 57, against 21 a year ago. 
Peaches 50. Walter Wellhouse, secre- 
tary of the Kansas Horticultural society, 
in a report on fruit conditions over 
the state as furnished by special cor- 
respondents, gives the following com- 
parisons of percentages this year and 


in June a year ago: 

1910. 1909. 
SIE 6 5h a's wg eee aleied 57 21 
SE ee ere eee Cee 31 8 
pe Se ea ee 50 3 
IES 6 clei as wig: 4 crohece Sta pe 51 16 
ee ee Peer 21 26 
ree 60 58 
Strawberries... 0.65.0 noes 40 45 
pS 39 50 
PRIBGIOTTICR onic cc ccces 51 61 


Berry Crop Profitable in West Ten- 
nessee.—The tendency at all strawberry 
growing points in west Tennessee is 
toward a marked increase in the acre- 
age. At almost if not quite all points 
the acreage is larger this year than last 
and next year it will be larger still. 
The reason for this is that strawberry 
growing has proved reasonably profit- 
able, taking it one year with another, 
and the growers look upon it as one 
of the surest crops they can produce, 
with a certainty of fairly renumerative 
results. In fact, it is doubtful if there 
has been a season when the returns 
from the strawberry crop have not left 
the grower moderately good profits. It 
is generally conceded that of all of the 
fruit and truck crops grown in this 
section the strawberry has been the 
most satisfactory. The yield is nearly 
always good and while prices some- 
times get down a trifle low there is 
never a season when the returns fail 
to aver ze up to a fairly good standing. 

now looks as though this section 
is going to narrow pretty well down 
to two crops in the trucking line and 
that strawberries and tomatoes would 
be those two crops. 


573 Cars of Berries the East Tcnnessee 
Total This Season. 

The official report given out here this 
week by the railroad officials on the 
strawberry movement in the east Ten- 
nessee fruit belt, between this point 
and Harriman, this season totaled 573 
cars, running ahead of last year more 
than 100 cars, and was the heaviest 
in the history of the industry. The 
number of cars shipped from each sta- 
tion, which does not include the heavy 


movement that went out by express, 
follow: Evensville 155, Dayton 121, 
Spring City 77, Sheffield 61, Chat- 


tanooga 58, Sale Creek 22, Retro 19, 
Melville 18, Graysville 16, Rathburn 15 
and Boyce 11. The heaviest week was 
that ending April 14, when 189 cars 
went forward; 134 cars were moved 
the week ending April 21 and from that 
time on the movement gradually de- 
creased until June 9, when the last car 
went forward. 


Ten Million Fruit Packages. 

The Ryan-Newton Co. reports that 
throughout the Inland Empire mills are 
working day and night on apple, peach, 
cherry, plum and berry boxes, more 
than 10,000,000 of which, each holding 
fifty pounds, will be required to pack 
the fruit crop in eastern Washington 
and Oregon, north and central Idaho, 
western Montana and _ southeastern 
British Columbia this summer and fall. 
Packed with fruit these packages would 
fill 15,675 freight cars, or 625 trains of 
25 cars each. The value of the crop 
is estimated at from $15,000,000 to 
$20,000,000 and may reach a higher 
figure because of the shortages report- 
cd in middle western states. Fully 
2,000,000 boxes will be delivered to 
orchardists in the Wenatchee valley in 
central Washington. 


Estimate of 13,470 Cars.—Western 
Apple Crop Same as Last Year.—A 
representative of a Chicago fruit house 
who has made a canvass of the west- 
ern apple situation gives the following 
estimate of this  season’s yield in car- 
lots, says “Packer.” 

California, 4000; Medford and other 
southern Oregon districts, 400; Hood 
River, Ore., 500; Yakima valley, Wash- 
ington, 2000; Walla Walla, Wash., 250; 
Palouse country, Washington, 250; 
Myers Fall country, Washington, 70; 
Wenatchee valley, Washington, 1500; 
Idaho, 500; Grand Valley, Colorado, 
2500, and other parts of Colorado, 1500; 
a total of 13,470. 

He has made no estimates on Mon- 
tana nor Utah, but he does not think 
the total output of these two states 
will, in any event, exceed 750 cars. Nor 
has he figured the yields of western 
Washington or eastern Oregon. 

Last year’s production in all these 
western states, together with the ter- 
ritory of New Mexico, was about 14,- 
600 cars, this amount including the 
yields of western Washington and 
eastern Oregon and crediting Colorado 
with about a third larger crop. 


From Western New York. 

The apple yield is the most important 
of all crops to the farmers of this 
locality. The orchardists here believe, 
however, that short crops in Missouri, 
Michigan and other apple-growing dis- 
tricts, as well as in the New York belt. 
will cause the price of the fruit to reach 
a point where the returns will equal 
the returns from. a larger crop at a 
smaller price. 

The farmers of Orleans county con- 
sider the Baldwin variety their main- 
stay, and in orchards that have been 
given scientific care a fair crop is ex- 
pected. The Baldwins bear a far larger 
percentage of apples per tree than any 
other variety on the average. 

The Greenings are showing well, and 
the prospect of an average crop is said 
to be good. Kings also seem fairly 
productive this year. The Russet and 
Twenty Ounce varieties are noticeably 
short in quantity and the stock rather 
poor. Northern Spys will average a 
fair crop in orchards where an extra 
heavy crop was not picked last year. 
Experienced orchardists claim that an 
orchard yielding a heavy crop of this 
variety in successive years is an excep- 
tion; the trees yield a heavier crop 
usually every other year. 

Barrel makers are already beginning 
operations for the early fruit. 


Albemarle County Apple Crop. 
According to Walter Whately, of 
Crozet, secretary of the Virginia State 
Horticultural society, this year’s apple 
crop in Albemarle county is expected 
to be the largest on record. The 1908 
crop was 62,000 barrels and last year 
about 44,000 barrels were shipped. This 
year 75 per cent. of a full crop is ex- 
pected, and on this basis a yield of 
nearly 70,000 barrels is predicted. 
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Bogart’s Sulphur 
Compound 
Insecticide and Fungicide ¥ 


(soluble in water) 


Better Than Bordeaux Mixture 


Bogart’s Sulphur Compound, made from 
pure brimstone sulphur, contains no lime, pe- 
troleum or poisons of any kind, mixes imme- 
diately with water and is not irritating to the 
skin. 

Bogart’s Sulphur Compound will not rust 
the fruit nor burn the foliage, as is the case 
with Bordeaux Mixture, and it greatly excels 
Bordeaux in controlling fungous diseases. 

Bogart’s Sulphur Compound is the only sum- 
mer spray that will absolutely kill San Jose 
scale. Spray now and prevent the scale from 
ravaging your trees. Endorsed by Entomolo- 
gists and leading fruit growers. 


“The Best Fungicide ’ 
5 gal. kegs $5.00 10 gal. kegs $7.50 


Special prices for larger quantities. 
Send for circular containing testimonials. 


BOGART CHEMICAL CO. 
24 B Grove Street, New York 


Popular Fruit 
Growing 


By SAMUEL B. GREEN, B. S. Hort., For. 


Professor of Horticulture and Forestry in the 
University of Minnesota 


This book covers the subject ef Fruit 
Culture in a most thorough and practi- 
cal manner. The great growth and wide 
specializing in fruit growing has led to 
the increase of troublesome pests. This 
subject is explained so carefully that a 
painstaking grower can quickly recognize 
the presence of these pests in their for- 
mation and check their injuries by apply- 
ing the methods of extermination so 
minutely described in the chapters ‘In- 
sects Injurious to Fruits.” 

Each subject is treateqd in a most ex- 
haustive manner, every phase of fruit 
growing is considered from a practical 
standpoint and the very latest ideas and 
methods outlined and discussed. 

An aburfdance of new thought has been 
crowded into these pages. Many special 
drawings and illustrations are used to 
more clearly explain the author’s meth- 
ods. Among the many topics discussed 
are: The factors of successful fruit 
growing, orchard protection, insects in- 
jurious to fruits, spraying and spraying 
apparatus, harvesting and marketing, 
principles of plant growth, propagation of 
fruit plants, pome fruits, stone fruits, 
grapes, small fruits, nuts, etc., etc. At 
the end of each chapter are suggestive 
questions on the matter presented. 


Fully Illustrated 5 1-2 x 7 inches 
300 pages $1.00 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER CO., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


FOLDING BATH TUB 


Weicut 16 Lzs.—Some used five 
years still good. 
Write for special offer. 
N.Y. P. BATH MFG, 
103 Chambers Steeet, N. ¥. City. 
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PATENTS 22520 Sm et 
Irridated Land 


In the Best Fruit and 
Alfalfa Valley in America 


is now open forsettlement at Fort Stock- 

ton, Tex. Richest soil in Pecos Valley, 

limestone fo formation, (no eyp), ye flow 
ot _ spring water exccedin 

gallons r day for irrigation a F domestic 

use; irrigation system comple’ and in 

fall’ operation now; no waiting for water; 








roug i 
*round climate in the United States; alti 
tude 3,050 feet above sea level. 


Natural Location for Largest 
City of Southwest Texas 


Fort Stockton is county seat of Pecos County 
and important division point on the Kansas City, 
Mexico and Orient Railway, now under construc- 
tion. Has 36,000 acres of the finest irrigated land 
the sun shines on; adjacent to town. Population 

now 1,000, will soon be a city of from 10,000 to 
15,000. Greateropportunities for homeseekers and 
investors than were offered in the older irrigated 
districts, where orchards are valued at from $2,000 
to $5,000 per acre. Those who have investigated 
irrigated districts of New Mexico, Colorado, Utah, 
California, Oregon, Washington, Idaho, etc., sey 
this is the finest body of irrigated land they eversaw. 

This is one apy project where the water 
supply has not vari years; whereevery drop 
of water used for otra is good to drink and 
where there is water in abundance for every acre 
of land that is irrigable. Choice locations open 
to those who investigate now. Yoa cannot afford 
to buy land anywhere without seeing FortStockton. 
Low rate excursions the first and third Tuesdays of 
each month. Write for full particulars today. 


REFERENCES: First National Bank, Kanses 
City, ee IstState Bank, Fort Stockton, T ‘ex. 








tus, map and illustrated 
folder d lescribing these lands mailed 
free to all who address 


Fort Stockton ney 
607 Fidelity Trust > Kansas City, 7 
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The Little Rid Hin, 


There was once upon a time 
A little small Rid Hin 

Off in the good ould counthry, 
Where yez have niver been. 





Nice and quiet, shure she was, 
And niver did any harrum. 

She lived alone all be hersel’ 
And worked upon her farrum. 


There lived out o’er the hill, 
In a great din o’ rocks, 

A crafty, sly and wicked 
Ould felly yor a fox. 


This rashkil of a fox 
He tuck it in his head 

He’d have the little small rid hin, 
So whin-he wint to bed 


The fox he thought and thought 
Until he grew so thin 

That there was nothing left of him 
But just his bones-and skin. 


Why Milk Sours. 

“Milk sours because of the action of 
lactic acid germs. These germs are the 
most common and numerous germs 
found in milk and ordinarily the lactic 
fermentations are the first to take 
place. They begin their operations al- 
most immediately after the milk is 
drawn and continue until the maximum 
amount of lactic acid has been pro- 
duced. In the lactic acid fermentations 
milk sugar breaks up into lactic acid. 
The presence of the lactic acid serves to 
coagulate the casein so that the curdling 
of milk is always an accompaniment of 
the lactic fermentation after it has 
reached a certain stage. When a certain 
amount of lactic acid has been formed 
the further development of lactic acid 
ceases. Lactic acid germs are most 
active at temperatures ranging between 
80 and 100 degrees Fahrenheit. At 
temperatures below 80 degrees they 
gradually lose their activity, and below 
50 degrees little or no lactic acid will 
be formed. At these low temperatures 
they are simply inactive, not dead. At 
a temperature of 105 degrees Fahren- 
heit the active germs become inactive 
and a large proportion of them are 
killed at a temperature of from 135 to 
140 degrees Fahrenheit. In milk lactic 
acid fermentation means simply sour- 
ing and it renders the milk unfit for use 
almost wholly because its taste is un- 
pleasant to the ordinary palate. A 
large amount of lactic acid is perhaps 
injurious to the young and delicate or 
weak digestive organs, but ordinarily it 
is harmless. Lactic acid fermentations 
are extremely important in the proces- 
ses of both butter and cheese manu- 
facture.” 

These facts explain why it is so im- 

portant to observe cleanliness in the 
production of milk. Of the several 
chief means for preventing milk from 
souring the average dairyman can make 
use of only two, namely, to keep as 
much dust and dirt out of the milk as 
possible while it is being drawn and, 
second, to cool the milk down to a point 
where the lactic acid germs will be in- 
active .immediately after milking. 
As was mentioned, the lactic acid 
germ is made use of in the manufacture 
of butter and cheese. The development 
of lactic acid in cream for churning 
serves to cut the thin film about the 
small globules of butter fat so that when 
agitated they will join together. Lactic 
acid prevents the development of germs 
which would have an undesirable action 
on the butter and also imparts a much 
esteemed flavor to butter, likewise 
cheese. 








Owners of the Soil. 


“The man who stands upon his own 
soil, who feels that, by the law of the 
land in which he lives, he is the right- 
ful and exclusive owner of the land 
which he tills, feels more strongly than 
another the character of a man as the 
lord of an inanimate world. Of this 
great and wonderful sphere, which, 
fashioned by the hand of God, and up- 
held by His power, is rolling through 
the heavens, a part is his—his from the 
center to the sky! It is the space on 
which the generation before moved in 
its round of duties, and he feels himself 
connected by a visible link with those 
who follow him, and to whom he is to 
transmit a home. 

“Perhaps his farm has come down to 
him from his fathers. They have gone 
to their last home; but he can trace 
their footsteps over the scenes of his 
daily labors. The roof which shelters 
him was reared by those to whom he 
wes his being. Some interesting — ~“es- 
tic tradition is connected with eve.. 
The favorite fruit tree was 
planted by his father’s hand. He sport- 











ed in boyhood beside the brook which 
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through’ the 


meadow. 
Through the field lies the path to the 


still winds 


village school of earlier days. He still 
hears from the window the voice of 
the Sabbath bell, which called his fath- 
ers to the house of God; near at hand 
is the spot where his parents lay down 
to rest, and where, when his time has 
come, he shall be laid by his children. 

These are the feelings of the owners 
of the soil. Words cannot paint them— 
gold cannot buy them; they flow out 
of the deepest fountains of the heart; 
they are the very life-springs of a fresh, 
healthy, and generous national charac- 
ter.”—Edward Everett. 


Mr. Beecher’s Farm, 

Mr. B.’s farm consists of thirty-six 
acres, and is carried on on strict scien- 
tific principles. He never puts in any 
part of a crop without consulting his 
book. He plows and reaps and digs 
and sows according to the best authori- 













longed and unflinching assault upon hig 
agricultural difficulties has had its ef. 
fect at last and he is fast rising from 
affluence to poverty.—Mark Twain in 
Buffalo ‘‘Express’”’ in 1870. 


On the Handling of Milk. 

“Milk was never designed to see the 
light of day. Nature’s intention was 
that this natural food should be drawn 
by the young, whether man or animal, 
direct from the mother. Any interfer- 
ence with this natural law, any exposure 
of the fluid to the air, is fraught with 
danger.” 

Such in effect was the statement of 
Dr. Publow, of Cornell University, in the 
“Canadian Sun.” 

The soundness of this common sense 
theory was demonstrated by experi- 
ments carried on last year by G. H. 
Barr, of the Dairy Commissioner’s staff 
—experiments which showed conclus- 
ively that milk should be exposed to the 
air just as little as possible, and that 
it should be cooled directly after milk- 
ing in order to retard the development 
of germs that gain access while being 
drawn from the cow and in subsequent 
handling. 

In carrying out the instructions given 
the patron lifted his milk in a dipper 
up to a height of four feet and let it 
fall back in the can. The milk so treat- 











The upper photograph is a scene on a farm where musk melons are grown. 





The sandy farms near 
Rochester, N. Y., are often largely devoted to this delicious fruit. The lower Photograph i is that of a scene 
ona peach farm where the pretty girls are sorting peaches for market, 








ties—and the authorities cost more than 
the other farming implements do. As 
soon as the library is complete the 
farm will begin to be a profitable in- 
vestment. But book farming has its 
drawbacks. Upon one occasion when it 
seemed morally certain that the hay 
ought to be cut, the hay ‘book could not 
be found, and before it was found it 
was too late and the hay was all spoiled. 
Mr. Beecher raises some of the finest 
crops of wheat in the country, but the 
unfavorable difference between the cost 
of producing it and its market yalue 
after it is produced has interfered con- 
siderably with its success as a commer- 
cial enterprise. 

His special weakness is hogs, how- 
ever. He considers hogs the best game 
a farm produces. He buys the original 
pig for $1.50, and feeds him about $40 
worth of corn, and then sells him for 
about $9. This is the only crop he ever 
makes any money on. He loses on the 
corn, but he makes $7.50 on the hog. 
He does not mind this because he never 
expects to make anything on corn any- 
way. And any way it turns out, he has 
the excitement of raising the hog any- 
how, whether he gets the worth of him 
or not. His strawberries would be a 
comfortable success if the robins would 
eat turnips, but they won’t and hence 
the difficulty. 

Mr. Beecher’s farm is not a triumph. 
It would be easier if he worked it on 
shares with someone; but he cannot find 
anybody who is willing to stand half 
the expense, and not many that are 
ar Still, persistence in any cause is 
bouna »? succeed. He was a very in- 
ferior farmer when he began, but a pro- 


ed arrived at the factory in about the 
worst possible condition. 

On the other hand milk supplied from 
much less favorably situated premises, 
but milk which had not been aerated, 
but had been cooled by setting the cans 
in cold water directly after being drawn 
from the cows, reached the factory in 
good condition. 

In the course of the experiments it 
was found that evening milk, cooled 
with water or ice, reached the factory 
at a temperature below 65 degrees, 
while aerated but not cooled milk was 
nearly 68 degrees, and milk stirred 
without cooling was nearly 72 degrees. 

Not only was the temperature of 
evening milk, which had been cooled, 
better on arrival at the factory, but the 
results obtained in manufacture were 
better also. When the night tempera- 
ture went over 60 degrees, twice as 
much clean flavored curd was obtained 
in the manufacture of the evening milk 
which had been cooled down as from 
that not properly cared for. When the 
night temperature went over 65 degrees, 
over three times the quantity of clean 
flavored curd was obtained from the 
cooled milk as compared with that not 
cooled. 

More cheese was algo obtained from 
milk properly cared for. In one case 
there was a loss of 13 1-3 pounds of 
cheese in 15,715 pounds of. over-ripe 
milk. In another there was a loss of 
over fifteen pounds of cheese in 14,673 
pounds of milk because of the gassy 
nature of the latter. 





“The traveler without observation is 
a bird without wings.”—Saadi. 
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The New World’s Butter Record for 
Thirty Days. 

Chenango county, New York, now has 
the distinguished honor of producing 
the best cow the world has ever known, 
says the Chenango “Telegram.” For 
many years ther¢ has been great rivalry 
among farmers and dairymen as to who 
could or would at some future date 
have the proud distinction of owning a 
world’s record animal. 

The real name of this queen of all 
cows is DeKol Queen La Polka 2d, and 
her fortunate owner is Clayton Sisson, 
of Sherburne, N. Y. All of Mr. Sisson’s 
herd are of the Holstein-Friesian breed 
and all his stock is registered. He has 
been breeding Holsteins for about five 
years and this animal he purchased 
from a neighbor some time ago paying 
the sum of $175 for her. 

The record made by this marvelous 
cow is as follows: 

Butter record, seven days, was 35.34 
pounds. 

Butter record, thirty days, was 145.10 
pounds. 

Milk record, 
pounds. 

Milk record, eight days, was 841.8 
pounds. 

Milk record, thirty days, was 3376.9 
pounds. 

Just reflect for a moment what this 
means—more than a ton and a half of 
milk from one cow in thirty days. There 
is only one cow in the wide world that 
has ever beaten any of the above 
records and that animal was Grace 
Fayne 2d’s Homestead, owned by H. A. 
Moyer, of Syracuse. She made 35.55 
pounds of butter in seven days. Mr. 
Moyer was offered just $8000 for this 
cow right after the test was made and 
in two weeks from that day the animal 
was dead, having contracted pneumonia. 


one day, was 124.00 


a 0-H 
A Railroad Farm. 

T. E. Martin, superintendent of the 
railroad farm, addressed the meeting 
and said that he had been selected by 
the N. Y. Central railroad to superin- 
tend their farms, mainly through the 
record he had made at his own farm at 
Rush, N. Y. This farm consists of 
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Saving 
Guaranteed 
On Retail Price 
Of Any Vehicle 


WAIT: 


highest quality and prices the lowest. 


30-Day Road Test On Any Split Hickory 


All the papers and all manufacturers know me to be responsible and know my work to be the 
1 e Ihave saved buggy buyers three million dollars in the last 
y big volume of business permits me to offer greater saving prices for 1910. I want 
to hear personally from anyone wanting a high-grade vehicle or harness 
to buggy dealers everywhere—I will duplicate the quality of any 
high-grade buggy they offer to any buyer at 25% or more 

off their price. If you are going to buy a vehicle, 

don’t you want to save that 25% or more? 


Let me prove this claim by sending you my 1910 190- 
quoting you direct factory prices. The 
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‘e book 
.50 to $40 I save you 


$26 \ 
is worth as much to you as to a buggy dealer, even though he’s 

your brother-in-law or favorite friend. Then, why not find out 

about my proposition before you give away this money. I offer 

more than any dealer—30-day road test. 


2 YEARS’ GUARANTEE 


I have the largest direct factory in the world. Over 100 000 

Split Hickorys in use. 

lighted users Write for book today. 1 

harness to choose from. H. C, PHELPS, Ohio Carriage Mfg. Co. 

Ohio Carriage Mfg. Co., Sta. 26, 7 

Columbus, Ohio. 

4s to my standing and responsibility, 
I refer to any agricultural paper 

any commercial 
any bank or express 

pany and to over 100,000 
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J To Buyers of Buggies 
Everywhere—Before, 
Buying Any Vehicle Get My 1910 


Free Book of Styles and Prices 


HERE are all kinds of general mail-order houses filling 
orders with buggies of unknown brand. There are all kinds 

of local dealers selling buggies at high-profit prices. 
the actual manufacturer of the celebrated Split Hickory Vehicles. 
personal, man-to-man business. I make to your order just the vehicle you 


want (out of 125 styles) and sell it to you direct at factory prices. 
The actual dollars-and-cents saving I make you runs from $26.50 and up on a 
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eighty-five acres of land and is drained 
by a system of nearly ten miles of 
drains. These drains not only took care 
of the surplus water, but aerated the 
soil, which was a most essential point 
to have in farming successfully. 

He took up the subject of raising 
potatoes and said that by taking care 
in plowing so that the furrows will be 
set up edgeways and then use a cut- 
away harrow, the soil would nat only 
be loosened, but the soil would be better 
aerated. The seed potatoes should be 
selected from the healthy and normal 
growth hills. He remarked that he had 
raised as high as 417 bushels of pota- 
toes to the acre on an eighten acre lot. 
The next year he followed with a crop 
of wheat and succeeded in growing 
forty-five bushels to the acre. 

Alfalfa he considered to be a very 
valuable crop, not only for the product, 
but because of its value as a fertilizer, 
he regarding it with more favor than 
even red clover. Of fertilizers, he re- 
marked that by a little study, farmers 
could accomplish more by a careful 
mixing of their own fertilizer, as they 
could tell the proper amount of bone, 
nitrate and blood which compose fer- 
tilizers, so as to get the best results. 
Referring to New York Central farms, 
he said the West Bergen, N. Y., and 
Chittenango farms would devote con- 
siderable acreage to raising apples. 





“The benefits of drainage are numer- 
ous. First, it removes an excess of 
water; second, it improves soil struc- 
ture; third, it increases the amount of 
available water for crops; fourth, it 
promotes aeration; fifth, it raises the 
soil temperature; sixth, it increases food 
supply; seventh, deepens the root zone; 
eighth, produces heaving of the soil; 
ninth, prevents loss of fertilizer by sur- 
face washings; tenth, improves sanitary 
conditions; eleventh, increases the crop 
yield. 

“In practice the profit side has been 
strongly benefited by drainage. It has 
been found in many cases that where 
an investment of from $5 to $25 an 
acre in drains has been made the in- 
creased profits were from 15 to 18 per 
cent. on the investment. Examples can 
be pointed out in proof of this claim 
in numerous farms in this locality that 
have been thoroughly drained. Iaclud- 
ed in the list are those of T. E. Martin, 
of West Rush, and Charles Mellen, of 
Geneva. The latter farm was the first 
in America to be drained with tile. 
The drains, which were laid fifty years 
ago, are still giving good satisfaction 
and the yield from the land is much 
higher than land of the same kind un- 
drained.” 





“Seldom ever was any knowledge 
given to keep but to impart.’—Bishop 
Hall. 





Farmers Are Prosperous, 


In writing on the prosperity of the 
American farmer, Arthur Brisbane, the 
highest-salaried newspaper editor in the 
United States, says: 

“The farmer in all ages has been the 
under dog, the man kept down and the 
man who has fed all the others, and 
who has got in return barely enough 
to feed and clothe himself. 

“The farmer has always been the 
last in the world’s history to share in 
better conditions. But his turn in 
America appears to have come. 

“The farmer is twice as rich to-day 
as he ever was in the history of 
America. 

“The farmer, though you may not 
know it, buys half of all the automo- 
biles made in America, or more than 
half. 

“The farmer now gets for his hogs, 
alive and squealing on the hoof just 
double the amount that he was very 
glad to get a few years ago. 

“He gets more for his wheat, for 
his corn, his eggs, his butter and milk. 

“And besides getting bigger prices, 
the farmer, thanks to scientific agri- 
culture, gets more out of each acre. 

“You understand, of course, that 
every dollar added to the price the 
farmer receives for food produced 
means a dollar added to the cost of 
living. 

“The middleman simply adds to the 
price he charges you every increase in 
the price paid the farmer. 

“Tt would be impossible to say just 
how much the income of the farmers 
has increased during the past years, 
but the sum is enormous, running into 
the thousands of millions.” 





The farmer (or any other man) who 
thinks he can get rich quick by monkey- 
ing with some other business than his 
own will soon find his bank account 
shrinking like a snow bank in May. 

Farmers use agricultural science in 
their farming already. Why don’t more 
of them apply business science to their 
money matters? 

If you want the boys to stay on the 
farm, give them an example of profit- 
able and comfortable farming. If the 
old man can’t make a living on his 
farm, he can’t kick if the sons don’t 
want to stay. 





Two Thousand Roses on a Bush. 

Hugo Lilienthal, the landscape gard- 
ener of San Francisco, has startled 
horticulturists by announcing that he is 
planning to graft 2000 varieties of roses 
on one bush, and that he expects the 
bush to show the bloom of almost every 
variety of rose known in the United 
States. Lilienthal says that he has 100 
varieties of roses already blooming on 
the bush. 





What Every Horse Knows. 


Don’t ask me to “back” with blinds 
on; I am afraid to. 

Don’t let some blockhead drive me 
that has less sense than I have. 

Don’t run me down a steep hill, for 
if anything should give way I might 
break your neck. 

Don’t whip me when I get frightened 
or I will expect it next time and may 
make you trouble. 

Don’t trot me up hill, for I have you, 
the buggy and myself to carry. Try 
running up hill with a load yourself. 

Don’t drive me with “over check” 
on; the sun hurts my eyes and I can’t 
see where to step. It’s inhuman and 
cruel. 

Teach me to stop when you say 
“whoa,” and this you can do without 
jerking my head off or tearing my 
mouth. It may check me if the lines 
should drop or break and save a run- 
away and smashup.—California “Voice.” 

Drainage Advocated. 

“According to the soil surveys made 
by the United States Department of 
Agriculture about 65 or 70 per cent. of 
soils here need drainage,” said Profes- 
sor Crabb. “Of this amount from 25 
to 30 per cent. is badly in need of 
drainage and from 40 to 50 per cent. 
would be greatly benfited by drainage. 
Orchard surveys that have been made 
by the New York State Department of 
Agriculture show that from 25 to 30 per 
cent. of the orchards are only fairly 
drained, 10 to 12 per cent. are poorly 
drained and 2 to 10 per cent. are badly 
in need of drainage. 








Not Less Than Two Feet. 
I would not approve of putting tile 
drains in the ground one foot below the 
surface; they should, I believe, be not 


less than two feet, which would give’ 


ample protection from frost. I have 
never as yet seen land that would not 
give better satisfaction if drains were 
placed two feet deep, than if they were 
only a foot down. Three feet in many 
cases would give still better results. 








Must Use Brains on Farm. 

Declaring the time is at hand when 
American farmers must mix brains and 
technical training with their work on 
the farm, to get the most out of the 
soil, Assistant Secretary of Agriculture 
Hays recently, at a meeting of the 
Northern Minnesota Development As- 
sociation, proposed a vocational farm- 
ers’ school. 

“The world is looking on,’’ said Hays, 
“while we farmers plod along in our 
unorganized, unsystematic, half-hearted 
way and the world believes that, were 
our people broader and better trained, 
we could produce much better yields 
than we do. We are forced to believe 
that the world is right. Whether our 
activity be religious, social, political or 
economic, we are on the fifteen-bushel 
basis with a twenty-five bushel oppor- 
tunity.” 

Hays deciared that the agricultural 
high school at Crookston was the 
nucleus of the cure for his troubles. He 
advocated the extension of the consoli- 
dated rural schools idea throughout 
Minnesota—the institution where farm- 
ing is taught, in addition to the three 
se 





President Eliot’s Cow. 

It is announced that ex-President 
Eliot of Harvard will buy and keep a 
cow this summer to furnish milk for 
the family, rather than be obliged to 
depend on a milkman who is in the 
habit of selling mixed drink, though the 
customers prefer to take it straight. 

There is nothing that will do more to 
convince people of the true simplicity of 
a college ‘ex-president than for -him 
to keep a cow. No man who habitual- 
ly associates with a cow, and stirs up a 
bran mash, and watches her plough her 
nose down to the bottom of the pail in 
search of a potato paring, can be wholly 
bad. 

If Mr. Eliot selects a good, honest 
cow we have no fear that he will be a 
tyrant in any walk of life. A man is 
very apt to absorb many of the char- 
acteristics and traits of the cow that 
he milks. 





Dairy Cows. 

The great demand for dairy products 
has caused the price of good dairy cows 
to be very high. Reports from associa- 
tions of dairymen show that it is im- 
possible to buy first class dairy cows 
at even $80 a head. With such a de- 
mand for cows in old dairy districts, 
there will be few good cows moved 
into new dairy territory. So, the only 
way new districts can be supplied must 
be by breeding up the commen stock 
by the use of good dairy bred bulls. 


“Speech is the gift of all, but thcught 
xf few.”’—Cato. 
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Try Kerosene Engine| 


30 Days Free 
Gasoline Prices Rising. 


You can’t ran a farm engine profitably or gasoline much 





. Price of gasoline going sky high, Oil Companies have 
pounded the warning. Kerosene is the future fuel and is now 
Beto l0ca — cheaper than gasoline. The Amazing “‘Detroit 
& the only engine that uses common lamp Kerosene (coaloil) 
perfectly. Runs on gasoline, too, 
better than any other. Basic pat- 
ent, Only 8 moving parts. Comes 
complete ready to run. We will 
send a ‘“Detroit’’ on free trial to 
roveallclaims. Runsallkinds of 
arm machinery, pumps, saw rigs, 
separators, churns, f 
washing machines, Silo — 
electric lights. Money 
freight paid both waysif it ine 
not meet every claim thet we 
have made for it. Don’tbuy tout 















$29. "50 up. Special demonstrator 
agency price on first outfit sold 
in each community. 2,000 satis- 
etl users. We have a stack of 

Write quick. (52) 


The Amazing “DETROIT” 


Detroit Engine Works, 191 Bellevue Ave.. Detroit, Mich, 


DEATH TO HEAVES 


COUCHS, DISTEMPER, INDICESTION 
a, Guaranteed or 
i OX Money Refunded 

° z= Newton's § Send a for x Bookie let, 
Explains fu lains Rit. “$1.00 per can 

> at dealers’, or express paid. 

ateeaton THE NEWTON REMEDY CO. 

Causes Heaves Toledo, Ohio. 


Cattle Manure 
In Bags Shredded or 


Pulverized 


Best and safest manure for market 
gardeners’ use, absolutely pure, no 
waste, no danger. Write for circulars 
and prices, 


The Pulverized Manure Co., 


























SAFELY BY MAIL, EXPRESS, on ey FREIGHT 


Now is the time to send in your order for all panting. 
Send for free catalogue of plants, vines ana trees, 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


. CIDER and WINE 


PRESSES 


Hand and Power. Catalog Free. 
On the market for 25 years. 
Manufactured by 


The G. J. Emeny Co., Fulton, N. Y. 
Hydraulic 


t\ Cider Press 


Great strength and ca- 
\. pacity; all sizes; also 
gasoline engines 
steam engines. 
sawmills, thresh- 
ers. Catalog free, 


et, Sap Cortlandt Bldg.. New York 


HYDRAULIC BeesSes 


Write for beautiful illustrated 
catalogue. IT’S FREE. 


THOMAS - ALBRIGHT COMPANY, 
Goshen, Ind. 

















\ — of cider, vinegar or 
truitjuices. Write for 
% catalog of outfits, 








RUBBER STAMP 


with yourname and address, 
This is a valuable premium. 
It is a nickel-plated machine 
which you can carry in the 

ocket, with self-inking rub- 

r type, which stamps your 
name and address on envel- 
opes, letter heads, etc., so 
that your letters cannot go 
astray. 

OUR OFFER: Send us 
two new subscribers at 50c. 
per year each, and we will 
send you the rubber stamp 
with your nameand address 
(Write your name and address 
8s Fruit GRoWER, Rochester, N.Y. 





in it, postpaid. 
plainly.) GREEN’s 


SALESMEN AND SALESWOMEN WANTED 


Thousands of good positions now open, paying from 
$1,000 to $5,000 a year and expenses. No former expe- 
rience needed to get one of them. We will teach you to 
be an expert salesman or saleswoman by mail in eight 
weeks and assist you to secure a good position and you 

ay for your tuition out of your earnings. Write to- 
dogo r full particulars and testimonials from hundreds of 
men and women we have placed in good positions paying 
from $100 to $500 a month and expenses. Address near- 
est office. Dept. 519, National Salesmen Training 
Association, Chicago, New York, Minneapolis, At- 











lanta, Kansas City, San Francisco. 


Breezes from New 





Hampshire 





Written for Green’s Fruit Grower 
by George B. Griffith. 











A Remarkable Boy. 

Perhaps the record for school at- 
tendance belongs to a bright Walworth 
lad across the water, named Thomas 
Ward, who was never absent or late 
during his eleven years of school life, 
beginning with his fourth year. The 
local member of the school board for 
London tells the story that when the 
proud youngster received the attendance 
medal for the eleventh year—which 
had to be specially struck to meet his 
case—the mother was questioned as to 
how her boy had been able to make so 
remarkable a record. “Had he had the 
usual children’s complaints?” she was 
asked. “Yes, sir.” “The measles?’ 
“Yes, sir.’ “Whooping cough?” “Yes, 
sir.’ “How is it, then, that he has 
never been away from school?” ‘Well, 
sir, he had them in his holidays,” was 
the interesting reply. What do our 
wide-awake Yankee boys think of this? 


A New Vegetable. 

A new vegetable has been introduced 
to the people of the United States 
through the department of agriculture. 
It is the root of the calla lily, which 
resembles somewhat in appearance the 
ordinary Irish tuber, with the addition 
of a few whiskers that have nothing to 
do with the qualities of the article as 
an esculent. It is more elongated, and 
when cut the interior is a trifle more 
viscid. But a section of it is so potato- 
like you would not be likely to dis- 
tinguish any difference. In cooking it 
has first to be boiled in order to destroy 
certain acrid properties, after which it 
may be friéd, roasted, baked, or what 
not, according to taste. Farmers in 
Fiorida have been raising these calla 
roots for market for some time. ‘T'he 
plants grow readily in swamps, and so 
thickly that the yield of a single flooded 
acre is enormous. 

They reproduce themselves by multi- 
plication of their bulbs under ground, 
so that the grower has simply to dig 
up the offshoots and leave the parents 
to propagate anew. For centuries the 
Egyptians have cultivated a similar 
crop during the seasons of the Nile 
overflow, and at the present time calla 
lily bulbs are a common vegetable in 
Japanese markets. So prolific and 
palatable are they that their propaga- 
tion in many parts of the United 
States, where conditions are favorable, 
may reasonably be looked forward to 
as an agricultural industry of the 
future. 


“Switching Days’—A Curious Custom. 

The Poles in the vicinity of Shamo- 
kin, Penn., still observe the days of the 
first week in April as “switching days,” 
following a custom long observed in 
their native home in honor of the end- 
ing of the Lenten period. On Monday 
morning the men have their turn in 
switching and slapping their better 
halves, who have to grin and bear it. 
Their grimaces and antics aré some- 
thing very comical to witness. But on 
Tuesday the women have their innings 
when they chase the men anound, pour- 
ing water on them and applying the 
switches used on them. with compound 
interest, you may be sure. When single 
girls submit to switching at the hands 
of single men and the former do not 
complain, it indicates that they will ac- 
cept the attentions of the men with a 
view to matrimony. 


How to Eat an Egg. 

Let the lover of a good egg—the one 
who can eat eggs every morning all the 
year round, and who rejoices in the 
real egg flavor—stand the beloved 
article on end in a small egg-glass and 
then, ever so cautiously, tap on the 
other end until a hole is made. Let 
him, still proceeding cautiously, take 
off the broken shell until there is a 
bare white surface exposed about the 
size of a five-cent piece. Now, with an 
egg spoon or an after-dinner coffee 
spoon, puncture the surface of the egg, 
and, after dropping in a piece of but- 
ter about as large as a white bean, let 
him chop up the entire egg until it 
rests in its shell, all cut up and ready 
to be eaten. It is still deliciously hot, 
and has parted with none of its pristine 
loveliness. Just’ as-soon as well pre- 
pared it should be eaten, before it has 
had time to cool. Those who eat eggs 
in this way will testify to their glory, 


and those who do not take them thus 
would do well to give them a trial. 


Trifles Work Out Great Ends, 

Somewhere about the year 1780, as 
runs the tale, believed to be true, a 
traveling mill-wright, weary and foot- 
sore, and with the broadest of northern 
Doric accent, stopped at a factory in 
England and asked for work. His 
aspect indicated beggary, and _ the 
proprietor, Mr. Boulton, had bidden 
him seek some other workshop, when, 
as the man was turning sorrowfully 
away, he suddenly called him back, 
saying: 

“What kind of hat’s yon ye have on 
your head, my man?” 

“Tt’s just timmer, sir,” 
stranger. 

“Timmer, my man!” ejaculated the 
manufacturer. “Just let me look at it. 
Where on earth did you get it?” 

“T just turned it in the lathe,” said 
the mechanic, with a flush of pride. 

“But it’s oval, not round, my man,” 
said Mr. Boulton, in surprise; “and 
lathes turn things round.” 

“A-weel! I just gar’d the lathe gang 
anither gait to please me; and I’d a 
long journey before me, and I thocht 
I’d have a hat to keep out water; and 
I had na muckle to spare, so I just made 
ane.” 

By his inborn ingenuity the man had 
invented the oval lathe, and made his 
hat with it, and the hat very soon led 
to making his fortune, so mysteriously 
do trifiles work out great ends. The 
fact was, Mr. Boulton was a man of 
sharp penetration, and not one at all 
likely, in those days when good men 
were scarce, to lose sight of so valuable 
a helper when he found him; and so 
the after-famous William Murdoch took 
suit and service under Boulton & Watt, 
and in 1784 made. the first wheeled 
vehicle impelled by steam in England— 
ay, made it with the very hands and 
brain that had before produced the 
“timmer” hat. 


replied the 





Removing Bees from Dwelling House 
Walls. 

Green’s Fruit Grower: In reply to 
C. D. Cheeny, your subscriber, we will 
say that the quickest and most satis- 
factory way is to use a nail punch, 
driving the nails into the studding, re- 
move the siding and take out the bees 
and combs. If this does not seem prac- 
ticable a bee-escape may be placed 
right over the knot-hole or entrance 
in such a way that the bees can pass 
out, but not into the enclosure. A hive 
with a frame of brood and a few bees 
should now be placed on a stand right 
near the knot-hole, so that the bees 
that are caught outside will be com- 
pelled to go into the new hive wherein 
the frame of brood and bees are. In 
the course of about six weeks most of 
the bees will be in the new hive. There 
will be some brood and the queen left 
in the enclosure within the house. 
These may now be fumigated by put- 
ting sulphur in the bee smoker and 
killing what remains. Remove the bee- 
escape and let the bees in the hive 
rob out what honey may be within. 
Introduce a queen to the bees now in 
the hive. 

After the honey has been robbed from 
within the side of the house there 
will be nothing left but empty combs, 
and these of course are not worth the 
cost of taking off the siding. After 
all the bees and the honey are in the 
new hive, it can be removed, but if 
taken away it should be located a mile 
and a half, or better, two miles away. 
Should the hive be moved fifty or sixty 
feet most of them will come back to 
the hive and possibly would re-enter the 
hole in the side of the house. If it is 
not practicable to move the bees a dis- 
tance away, the hive might be moved 
a few inches every day until it is ten 
feet away from the side of the house, 
because the bees will invariably go 
back to their old stand. But this is a 
slow process if the hive is to be moved 
any distance. After the bees are ready 
to be moved the hole in the side of 
the house should be covered up with 
a piece of tin—The A. I, Root Com- 
pany, Medina, Ohio. 





It requires approximately ten tons of 
pitchblende to yield a single grain of 
radium bromide, to obtain which over 
a thousand reductions and crystalliza- 
tions have to be made. 


“OV Nutmeg’s” Sayings. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Joe Cone. 

The Open Door Policy 


A jug of water from the aeind. 
A stretch of grass beneath the tree, 
A book, or, well, not” anything, 
And summer has no fears for me! 


Sometimes a smile is a bread winner, 
too. 

One good way to git cool is to keep 
cool. 

It is also more blessed to work than 
to loaf, 

Try to make yourself like we think 
the other feller orter be. 

Charity begins to home ef it’s the 
right kind uv a home. 

Them ez hez gits a good many 
chances to part with it. 

But ef you are your brother’s keep- 
er keep him ez well ez you kin. 

Ev’ry rose may hev its thorns, but 
they look all right on the stalk. 

Don’t never take the bull by the 
horns onless you are sure you kin heng 
on. 

The road to prosperrerty must be all 
the way up hill becuz so many people 
slip back. 

Hit the nail on the head ef you kin, 
but ef you can’t, git a bigger hammer. 

A gun thet ain’t ludded won’t never 
go off ef it is left where it orter be. 

They’s good an’ bad in most ev’ry- 
buddy, an’ you kin allus git which- 
ever you’re lookin’ after. 

Ez a rule the rich man can’t furget 
his poor relations, becuz his poor re- 
lations won’t let him. 

Some folks don’t need a bushel to 
hide their light under; a pint cup would 
do it jest ez well. 

Ef it takes all kinds uv people to 
make a world probberly thet is exact- 
ly what the world needs. 

Keep your temper an’ you will be 
better able to keep a hull lot uv other 
good things with it. 

It’s purty hard to lay up somethin’ 
fur a rainy day when the pleasant ones 
cost all a feller kin earn. 

When your train uv thought comes 
to a stan’still git out an’ take a walk; 
probberly thet is what the train needs. 

The man who is willin’ to give a 
good day’s work fur a good day’s pay 
is purty apt to allus hev a good day’s 
work comin’, 


The Great Musician. 
I like the music of the spheres, 
Could sit and listen all the day; 
Because “Bob White” he plays the flute, 
And leads dame nature’s orchestra. 











Moonflower. 


The moonflowers (Ipomoea bona- 
nox) are the most vigorous in growth 
of any subdivisions of the genus in- 
cluded in the above list. The leaves 
are large, frequently five or six inches 
across, and the large white flowers, 
which open soon after sundown, are fre- 
quently four to six inches across. These 
plants with good soil conditions and 
plenty of moisture will make a growth 
of from forty to fifty feet during the 
season. 





Youth vs. Old Age.—‘*We have heard 
much of late years of the energy of 
strenuous youth and the disabilities of 
age; but much depends upon what is 
accomplished,” said Dr. Jenks. ‘The 
world’s history would have been poor 
indeed but for its grand old men. Some 
battles have been won by youthful tal- 
ent; more “by mature years. Some 
geniuses like the poet Keats have left 
priceless treasures in their youth; but 
a comparison of the work of Shakes- 
peare in his twenties and in his forties 
shows us the inestimable value of ma- 
tured judgment in_ great poetry. 
Sophocles wrote his greatest drama at 
80; Goethe finished: his masterpiece at 
81. Had Gladstone died at 50 he would 
have been reckoned an able statesman. 
It was after 60, even after 70, that he 
made his name great in English history. 
Lord Lyndhurst made his greatest 
speech in Parliament just before his 
87th birthday. 
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a1 0 
Aunt Hannah’s 
Replies 


Sa. 


A Man of Poor Family. 

Dear Aunt Hannah: I am a young 
lady twenty years of age and am 
acquainted with a young man who is 
very much interested in me. He does 
not call to see me, but is desirous of 
doing so. 

This young man is a good Christian, 
no bad habits, but he is poor and of not 
over respectable family.—Florence. 

Aunt Hannah’s reply: The question 
up for consideration seems to be 
whether the young man’s attentions 
should be disccuraged owing to the ob- 
jectionable family from which he has 
sprung. It would seem to be harsh and 
unjust to condemn a worthy young 
man for something which he is not re- 
sponsible, and he is certainly not re- 
sponsible for having come from a family 
of low degree in morals or intelligence. 
No, I would not reject this young man 
for such a reason. But I would study 
his tendencies and wait longer before 
accepting his hand in marriage than if 
he belonged to a family of high degree. 
It is a great blessing to belong to a good 
family. Inheritance coming from an- 
cestors way back is of importance. Our 
children are liable to inherit the ten- 
dencies of ancestors who lived a hun- 
dred years ago, but the uncertainties 
hanging over such affairs render it dif- 
ficult for us to base our plans, or calcu- 
lations on what a young man may in- 
herit from, his parents or those who 
have gone before. Evidently this young 
man has inherited the traits of one of 
the better of his ancestors. He is a 
representative of an improved breed the 
same as the Baldwin is the representa- 
tive of an improved kind of apple. The 
ancestors of Baldwin were poor, small, 
scrawny, inferior apples. 

P. S. Our associate editor, Prof. 
Van Deman, says, ‘Don’t marry a man 
of low family record.” 


Dear Aunt Hannah: My lover and 
myself are devoted to each other. We 
have never had any trouble, but my 
parents object to our marriage, not be- 
cause they have any objection to the 
young man, but for the reason that 
they do not like members of his family. 
What do you advise me to do?—Reader 
of Green’s Fruit Grower. 

Aunt Hannah’s reply: The old saying 
that “Love will find a way” will prob- 
ably be true in your experience. If 
the young man is worthy and remains 
faithful, and you are worthy of his 
love, you will probably be married later 
on, but I advise you not to be hasty. 
Most marriages occur too soon after the 
engagement. There should be no objec- 
tion to a period of courtship extending 
over three to four years for young 
people such as you are. The fact that 
members of your lover’s family are not 
agreeable is unfortunate, but constitutes 
no serious barrier so far as I can see. 





Equality of Men and Women. 

In my judgment the woman is the 
equal of the man. She has all the rights 
I have and one more, and that is the 
right to be protected. That is my doc- 
trine, says Robert G. Ingersoll in his 
lecture on the ‘‘Liberty of Man, Woman 
and Child.’”” You are married; try and 
make the woman you love happy. Who- 
ever marries simply for himself will 
make a mistake; but whoever loves a 
woman so well that he says, “I will 
make her happy,” makes no mistake. 
And so with the woman who says, “I 
will make him happy.” There is only 
one way to be happy, and that is to 
make somebody else so, and you cannot 
be happy: by going cross lots; you have 
got to go the regular turnpike road. 

If there is any man I detest, it is the 
man who thinks he 1s the head of a 
family—the man who thinks he is 
“boss!” The fellow in the dugout used 
the word ‘“‘boss;’” that was one of his 
favorite expressions. 

Imagine a young man and a young 
woman courting, walking out in the 
moonlight, and the nightingale singing 
a song of pain and love, as though the 
thorn touched her heart—imagine them 
stopping there in the moonlight and 
starlight and song, and saying, “‘Now, 
here, let us settle who is boss!’’ I tell 
you it is an infamous word and an in- 
famous feeling—I abhor a man who is 
“boss,” who is going to govern his fam- 
ily, and when he speaks, orders all the 
rest to be still, as some mighty idea is 
about to be launched from his mouth. 
Do you know I dislike this man un- 
speakably? 

I hate above all things a cross man. 
What right has he to murder the sun- 
shine of a day? What right has he to 
assassinate the joy of life? When you 


go home you ourtit to go like a ray of 
light—so that it will, even in the night, 


burst out of the doors and windows 
and illuminate the darkness. Some men 
think their mighty brains have been in 
a turmoil; they have been thinking 
about who will be aiderman from the 
fifth ward; they have been thinking 
about politics; great and mighty ques- 
tions have been engaging their minds; 
they have bought calico at five cents or 
six, and want to sell it for sever. Think 
of the intellectual strain that must have 
been upon that man, and when he gets 
home everybody else in the house must 
look out for his comfort. A woman 
who has only taken care of, five or six 
children, and one or two of them sick, 
has been nursing them and singing to 
them, and trying to make one yard of 
cloth do the work of two, she, of course, 
is fresh and fine and ready to wait upon 
this gentleman—the head of the family 
—the boss! 


The Philo System Explained. 
By Rev. E. B. Templer. 

A great many people all over the 
country are becoming interested in 
what is known as “The Philo system of 
poultry keeping.” The general idea of 
this system is to so plan and arrange 
the poultry plant and work that every- 
thing is compact and easily cared for. 
It is to get the greatest possible re- 
sults from the fowls kept, and to keep 
them where there will be but little 
work attending them. The Philo plan 
is to have but few eggs in an incubator, 
few hens in a coop, with the coops 
made “hen size.” The incubator holds 
but fifty eggs, and one woman runs a 
hatchery with I believe fifty or sixty 
of these machines, in preference to the 
larger ones, getting better results. The 
coops are made three by six feet, which 
accommodate six fowls. One side of 
the coop is for a scratching pen with 





a board floor and the other side is: 


right on the ground. The ground for 
these coops is sifted and made free 
from large stones, so that summer and 
winter they may be spaded. This win- 
ter there were but one or two morn- 
ings that I was unable to spade up the 
dirt inside of my coops. Then the ther- 
mometer registered twenty degrees be- 
low zero. There was not a frozen crumb, 
no colds or roup all winter long, and 
that is rather unusual for any poultry- 
man, even with the finest accommoda- 
tions. The roofs of these coops are 
made of a wood frame covered with 
Paroid roofing, which I find to be a 
splendid roofing for this work. Direct- 
ly over the birds is a frame covered 
first with one-inch wire netting and 
then muslin, giving perfect ventilation. 
The roof hinges and is never entirely 
closed. Even during the cold winter 
nights it is left open an inch or so, and 
as it warms up it is left up about four 
inches at night. 

It is Practical.—I find that this way 
of housing poultry is practical. I am 
using it exclusively in my poultry work 
and my hens have laid since last fall 
right through the winter and are doing 
nicely now. I have about 200 little 
chicks housed in their brooder coops 
and have been brought up in the fire- 
less brooder. Not one chick in a heated 
brooder. 

They are strong, healthy, and nicely 
feathered out and are growing very 
fast. It will mean that this year I will 
have two pound broilers in ten weeks 
without a doubt. I have in the past 
used the old methods, but never had 
the success which I am having now 
with this system. 

— 

Every poultry keeper knows what a 
nuisance the wily rat is in the neigh- 
borhood of his hen runs and chicken 
koops, and the increase of the pest is 
becoming a serious menace to game 
preserves. On one large game farm 
in England from which I have got eggs 
for several years past I am told that 
the rats by reason of their increased 
numbers are now much more to be 
dreaded than foxes and weasels. 

Many gamekeepers are suffering from 
the same experience:and one tells me 
that the rats not only rob the nests 
but destroy the sitting birds without 
fear. The fecundity of the rat necessi- 
tates some kind of united war being 
waged against it, but it has a decided 
friend in the careless farmer who al- 
lows it a comfortable and unmolested 
home in his stockyards and outbuild- 
ings. 

In the past winter too, rats have done 
more damage than field mice in many 
gardens, eating roots and bulbs in a 
wholesale manner. Only the other 
evening I saw a rat nibbling the bark 
of a newly planted shrub with evident 
enjoyment. 








Elsie (aged seven)—Ma, I want a 
nickel, 

Mother—What for, dear? 

Elsie—I asked Willie Jones to play 
we’re getting married and he says he 
won’t do it unless I have a dowry.— 
“Exchange.” 


Letters to My- Son. } 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 
Dear Son Charles, Vershire, Vermont: | 
I have learned a great deal more 
about the far west as a fruit growing 
section from our near neighbor, Mr. 
F—, who went to the Pacific coast to 
investigate for himself and with the 
intention of locating there. He made 
a thorough inspection in several states 
and is very much disappointed in the 
appearance of the country, the exist- 
ing conditions, and in the settlements. 
In Washington he found land very high 
in price, ranging from $300 to $500 
per acre with water right. In that 
state most of the orchards are of re- 
cent planting. He states that there the 
fruit crop is very uncertain, on account 
of frosts, and at Lewiston, Idaho, one 
crop in four or five years is the record. 
The same condition exists at Clarkston, 
Idaho. In Utah he found the condi- 
tion’ much better, there being many old 
and profitable orchards. There is a 
very great diversity of soil and cli- 
matic conditions in the western coun- 
try. Through the Palisade country of 
Colorado the condition changes for the 
better, and orchards and trees look 
well. Throughout the states visited he 
found thousands of acres of land that 
is totally unfit for agricultural purposes 
or fruit growing, on account of cli-| 
matic conditions and the lack of water. 
He found four and more different soils | 
on one forty-acre tract in Colorado. | 
He has come home well pleased and | 
satisfied with the middle west,: where 
land can be bought at a moderate price 
and where one in moderate circum- 
stances can procure a home and have 
all the comforts of society and the ad- 
vantages offered by near-by markets. 
He is more firm than ever in the belief 
that the country from the Missouri 
river to the Atlantic ocean is the field 
wherein the man of moderate means 
will find his greatest opportunity for 
success in agriculture and fruit raising. 
In my former letter I called your at- 
tention to the importance of pruning 
the old orchard last winter. If you 
have trimmed it as directed would say 
trim back all the new growth this sum- 
mer, say from the first of July to the 
first of August. Cut back one-third to 
one-half the summer’s growth and take 
out all the water sprouts except those 
needed to shape the tree or take the 
place of wood previously removed. Cut 
away all cross branches. Stop culti- 
vating the ground for this season. If 
you trimmed the trees thoroughly last 
winter there will be considerable new 
wood to be taken out this summer. 
You will see a marked difference in 
the looks of the trees the second year. 
The foliage will be larger and brighter, 
and your neighbors will want to know 
what you have been doing to your 
trees, as the improvement can be seen 
from quite a distance. What fruit is 
grown will be larger and better colored. 
Seed the orchard down with some cover 
crop such as oats or buckwheat, or any 
like crop that is suitable to your soil 
and climate. Sow thick to make a 
heavy mulch to prevent washing of the 
hills. Stable manure, leaves, grass and 
weeds decayed on the land will add 
humus to the soil. It is humus that 
most orchard soils lack. This heavy 
growth of the cover crop will put ad- 
ditional humus into the soil when you 
plow it under next spring. The heavy 
snow fall, usual to your state, will be 
of service to the trees. 
Your father, 


Dr. James Rigg, IIl. 





(All rights reserved.) 





Mayor Sheehan, of Elmira, was 
ridiculing the pretensions of a political 
opponent. 

“He takes,” said Mayor Sheehan, with 
a smile, “too much credit. He reminds 
me of the cayuse farmer. This farmer 
came home one night from a banquet, 
and, throwing himself down in a rock- 
ing chair before the stove, he sighed: 

“I’m about tired out. Be the cows 
in the barn?’ 

“*Yes, Adoniram,’ said his wife. 





Warranted to Give Satisfaction. 


Gomhault’s 
Caustic Balsam 


Has Imitators But No Competitors. 

A Safe, Speedy and Positive Cure for 
Curb, Splint. Sweeny, Capped Hoo’ 
Strained Tendons, _ er, Wink 
Puffs, and all lameness from Spavin, 
Ringbone and other bony tumors, 
Cures all skin diseases or Parasi 
Thrush, Diphtheria, Removes i 
Bunches from Forses or Cattle, 

As & Human Remedy for R 

Sprains, uae Throst, Ste, it Rhoumati 8. 
ver i 

Warranted to { ve Caustic Balegm sold H 

per bottle. Sold by druggists, or sent by ex- 

vig bg? te big full directions for 

. 0) 
testimonials, etc. mam — 


The Lawrence-Williams Co., Cleveland, 0, 
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There’s Money in Knowing How! 
A Liberal Education in one book. 


HORTICULTURISTS RULE BOOK 


A compendium of 
useful informa- 
tion for 


Fruit Growers 
Truck 
Gardeners, 
Florists, 
and Farmers, 


By L. H. BAILEY, 
of Cornell University. 





IN THE UP-TO-DATE ORCHARD, 
Contents of Book. 

1. Insecticides: Here we find every 
kind of a remedy to fight all plant dis- 
eases. 2. Injurious Insects: How to de- 
tect them, with remedies and preven- 
tives. 3. Fungicides for Plant Dis- 
eases: This is the chapter for the 
gardener, orchardist and amateur doc- 
tor of all the troubles in fighting all 
plant enemies. 4. Injuries from Mice, 
Rabbits, Squirrels and Birds: With 
preventives and remedies. 5. Lawns, 
Weeds, and Moss: How to make 
lawns, control weeds, ete. 6. Waxes 
and Grafting and for wounds. 7. Ce- 
ments, Mortars, Paints and Glues. §&. 
Seed Tables. 9. Planting Tables. 10. 
Maturities, Yields and Multiplications. 
11. Computation Tables. 12. Green- 
house and Window-Garden Work and 
Estimates. 13. Methods of Keeping 
and Storing Fruits and Vegetables, 
Market Dates. 14. Collecting and Pre- 
serving Specimens for Cabinet or Ex- 
hibitions, Labels, ete. 15. Rules. 16. 
Postal and Import Regulations. 17. 
The Weather. 18. Literature. 19. 
Names, Histories and Classification. 
20. Elements, Symbols end Analysis, ete. 

Prof. Bailey is too well known to say 
a word about the merits of this book. 
It will be sent postpaid for two 3-year 
subscriptions to Green’s Fruit Grower 
at $1.00, or we will renew your sub- 
scription one year and send you a copy 
of the book, postpaid, for $1.00. Green’s 
Fruit Grower Co., Rochester, N. Y. 














Bees and Fruit 


You know that you must depend upon honey bees 
largely for the pollenization of fruit blossoms. Why not 
keep bees yourself and reap double benefits? A few 
hives will make a big difference in your fruit crop and 
the honey you will harvest the first season will more than 
pay for the initial outlay. It isn’t much work either. 


Subscribe to 
Gleanings in Bee Culture 
And learn what others are doing and what you can do. 


It gives all the latest information on the subject. $1 per 
year semi-monthly ; six months’ trial for 25 cents. Send 


, your subscription to-day and ask for our new catalog and 


a booklet on bee culture. We will send them free and 
cheerfully answer all your inquiries. 


THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY, 
Box 28, Medina, Ohio. 


KODAK FILM DEVELOPED, 10c. per roll, any size. 








““*Hosses fed and bedded down?’ 
asked the farmer, and he took from his | 
pocket a cigar with a gilt band about it. | 

“*VYes, Adoniram, long ago.’ ' 

“*Wood chopped for mornin’?’ 

ie 

“Ducks picked and wagon wheel 
mended for to-morrow’s market?’ 

“*Yes, Adoniram.’ 

“The farmer lighted the 
yawned and said: 


cigar, | 





Prompt attention given mail orders. Prints 
21, x 84 to BY x 44, Se.; 4x 5 to 844 x 544, 4c. J.M. MAN- 
NING, 1062 Third Avenue, New York City. 


AR IN Watch, Ring 
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yy We positively give both a Famous Alton 

Wateh, Stem Wind, handsomely designed 
case, American movement, factory tested, 
anteed five years, also a nice Ring set with @ 
CongoGem,sparklingand firey,for \\i/, 
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“*Well, then, just hand me Green’s| 
Fruit Grower and draw me a jug of 
cider, Maria. I'll turn in soon. Farm- 
in’s beginnin’ to tell on me.’ ”—New 
York “Press.” 


©. 





“The great mass of people have eyes 
and ears, but not much more, especially | 
little power of judgment, and even| 
memory.—Schopenhauer. \ 


Apple Barrels 


Large and Small Orders Solicited. 
Low freight rates, and prompt ship- 
ments to all points. 

10,000 Always on Hand. 

P. McKANNA’S SONS, Honesdale, Pa, 
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He who can eat and sleep well is 
likely to live long. 


Every age has its peculiar vices and 
follies, and also its peculiar graces and 
virtues. 


“It is better to decorate the lives 
of men and women while they are aiive 
than to decorate their graves after they 
are dead.”’ 


Why should a man choose to be a 
villain? In fact he does not intend to 
become a villain. It is the unwise 
course which he pursues which makes 
him vicious. 


Is virtue its own reward, or is wis- 
dom, industry or philanthropy? No, 
we seek recognition, and if this is not 
forthcoming we cannot enjoy so well 
our virtue or other good traits of 
character. 


Our dreams call to mind impressions 
received by the brain ten, twenty, thirty, 
forty or sixty years previous. These 
early impressions seem to have been 
effaced from the brain but in reality are 
still present. 


Do not forget to layer the tip ends of 
the canes of the blackcap raspberries 
in July or August. Cover each cane 
with earth, place a stone over the spot 
and hold the canes down and by Octo- 
ber you will have a plant at the tip of 
each cane. 


Let us all pray for wisdom. We are 
apt to get the things we pray for con- 
stantly. If we have wisdom we shall 
be able to settle the perplexities of life. 
We shall learn how to preserve health 
and tranquility amid pestilence and 
warfare. 


Can the vicious man enjoy sweet 
slumber. Is not his sleep disturbed by 
dreams of vicious acts, of the betrayal 
of the innocent, of robberies or murder? 
How often we hear of the self destruc- 
tion of the man who has committed a 
serious crime. 


Write Green’s Fruit Grower of your 
success with the various varieties of 
fruits. At Green’s fruit farm Mont- 
morency is the greatest of all hardy 
sour cherries and Windsor and Black 
Tartarian the best of all dark sweet 
cherries. Tell us how you have suc- 
ceeded with the different varieties of 
peach, plum, pear, raspberry, strawber- 
ry, blackberry. By doing this you will 
help others and help yourself. 


How Long Do Small Fruits Con- 
tinue to Bear Crops.—C. A. Green’s re- 
ply: Currants will continue to bear 
for twenty years, gooseberries for ten 
to fifteen years, raspberries for from 
five to ten years, blackberries for fif- 
teen years, but nevertheless if you are 
growing fruit for market it is best to 
plant on fresh soil all these fruits when 
they begin to decline in productiveness. 
But for home use they may be grown 
many years longer. 


Trim Your Hedge.—I have seen so 
many hedges ruined by neglect in trim- 
ming every year. Hedges are not in- 
tended to be allowed to grow higher 
than three or four feet. You will see 


them all through Europe about this 
height and yet many of these hedges 
may be fifty to one hundred years old. 
The hedge should be cut off as soon as 


vigorous growth has commenced in the 


spring, say about June ist. If the 
pruning is done each year or two it is 
a small job to prune. But if the trim- 


ming is reglected it is a very serious 
undertaking. 


wealth can a man have 


How much 
without being burdened? No two 
people will give the same reply. My 


opinion is that $50,000 is enough to keep 
any reasonable man and his wife in 
comfort. Ten thousand dollars is enough 
for many people. Remember that life 
is brief and that most people plan to 
live forever. I will not concede the 
necessity of having a million dollars, 
but what shall we say of the man who 








has a hundred million, or two hundred 
million? Such a man is carrying a 
heavy burden and would be better off if 
he could give away the larger portion 
of this wealth. 


Poultry and Fruit are a Good Com- 
bination.—The birds feed upon the in- 
sects that drop from the plum, cherry 
or apple trees. Fruit trees or vines 
planted in the hennery need no cultiva- 
tion and no enrichment of the soil for 
the poultry consume every spear of 
grass or weed. I have grown great 
crops of peaches or plums in the hen- 
nery. I have grape vines trailing on 
the wire of my hens’ houses. The grapes 
growing up three to four feet from 
the ground are not molested. I grow 
fine crops of quinces in the hennery 
yard. 


It is my opinion that the veterans 
of the Civil War are entitled to far 
greater respect and esteem than they 
are likely to receive. There are few 
who know of the sufferings of the boys 
who were hastened to the front during 
that terrible war; many of them left 
the farm and without experience were 
in a few weeks placed on the picket 
line often to receive bullets, both from 
the soldiers in gray and the soldiers 
in blue. Many of the boys were en- 
gaged in battles like those of Vicksburg 
and Bull Run before they had worn 
their uniforms a month. The least that 
we can do now is to scatter flowers 
upon their graves and to cherish them 
in memory. 





Nut Growing.—In reply to Walter B. 
Terry, of northern New Jersey, I will 
say that I think the English walnut and 
pecans will thrive in his locality, but 
probably not so well as farther south. 
There is an English walnut tree fifty 
years old near the office of Green’s 
Fruit Grower at Rochester, N. Y., which 
bears fruit abundantly. There is an 
English walnut orchard at Lockport, 
N. Y. The English walnut tree is about 
as large and wide spreading as an ap- 
ple tree and should be planted nearly 
as far apart as apple trees. Pecan 
trees are more upright growing and 
might be planted a little nearer but 
they make large trees ultimately. Hazel 
nut trees are of smaller size, and are 
more like tall bushes. They should be 
planted about as far apart as peach 
trees, that is fifteen to twenty feet 
apart. I would not advise any one in 
New Jersey to plant largely without 
more definite information from those 
more familiar with your locality. 





Buckwheat.—This is the season to 
decide about sowing buckwheat. We 
sow it from June 10th to July 10th 
but for plowing under it may be sown 
much later. If sown late it will grow 
quickly but the frost will destroy the 
grain. At Green’s fruit farm we al- 
ways grow more or less buckwheat 
mainly for plowing under to enrich the 
soil, but we know that it makes one of 
the best poultry feeds when we allow 
the grain to ripen. It grows quickly, 
shades the soil and is inclined to dis- 
courage weed growth. Buckwheat is 
not easily cured and is liable to shake 
off in handling, therefore many thrash 
it in the field where it grows. Most 
growers stack it up with the buts on 
the ground like a small shock of corn, 
but many leave it untouched from the 
scythe, cradle or reaper until removed 
to be thrashed with a flail near by. 
When the first crown sets there will be 
blossoms on the plants. Do not wait for 
the blossoms to mature but cut the 
buckwheat soon after the first green 
ripens. 





Looking Ahead.—How can a man 
plow straight furrows? He can do it 
by looking ahead, endeavoring to make 
each furrow straighter than the former 
one. When I was a boy I used to mark 
the field for corn. I took pride in mak- 
ing the rows straight. I found only one 
way to do this, and that was to keep 
my eyes looking far ahead, instead of 
casting my eyes down at my feet. In 
marking this field for corn if I should 
look backward I could tell whether the 
marks already made were straight but 
I could not continue to make straight 


markings. It is the same way with 
many of the affairs of life. We can 
improve them by looking ahead with 
confidence and be willing to take some 
chances. In marking land for rows of 
corn we can derive some benefit from 
looking backward and it is the same in 
the affairs of life, for by looking back- 
ward and seeing what has been accom- 
plished. We may, if the result is. not 
satisfactory, thus find a remedy. 


How to Eat Oranges.—It has taken 
me a life time to discover how to eat 
an orange gracefully without soiling the 
fingers or squirting the juice over a 
wide area. When eating an orange or 
grape fruit (the proper name of which 
is pomelo) cut the fruit into halves 
crosswise of the grain. A silver saw 
knife is best for this purpose. Then 
thrust the knife between the flesh and 
the skin of the fruit, separating them 
to a depth of an inch or two. Then 
run the knife crosswise of each half 


of the fruit dividing it into eight or 
more sections. Then with a _ spoon 
each of these sections can be easily 


removed by thrusting the spoon between 
the flesh and the rind without spatter- 
ing the juice on your waistcoat or neck- 
tie or without soiling your hands. 


Alfalfa.—Great interest has been 
taken in this comparatively new food 
plant. It is found to be superior to red 
clover when cut for hay or when cut 
and fed green throughout the summer 
months. It gives an abundant flow of 
milk when fed to cows, and is a nourish- 
ing food for farm horses, but great care 
must be exercised if fed to horses for 
they eat it greedily and it may cause 
colic. It is better to let it wilt and 
partially cure before it is fed to work- 
ing horses. The amount of hay or green 
fodder which can be cut from an acre 
of alfalfa in one season is something 
astonishing. Alfalfa does not succeed 
on all soils. Sometimes it will succeed 
on one part of the farm and not on an- 
other. A soil with hard pan under it is 
not favorable for alfalfa. The soil must 
be naturally well drained. When once 
established it will stand and bear big 
crops for many years. Sow alfalfa on 
your farm in a small way and experi- 
ment with it if you lack experience. 
Cure it in wind rows or cocks. 


On a Summer Excursion.—In the 
Adirondack mountains I met a fur 
dealer from Cleveland, Ohio, who had 
made a fortune in furs. He told me 
that the unmanufactured furs, the skins 
of animals as taken by the trapper from 
nearly all parts of the world are sent 
to London, England, for sale. Dealers 
in fur garments from all parts of the 
world visit London each year in order 
to be present at this great sale. I clip 
the following from “Forest and Stream” 
giving details of the sales: 

Among the interesting lots sold dur- 
ing the first week were 1800 blue fox, 
1299 cross fox, 679 fisher, 3868 otter, 
8768 beaver, 301 lynx, 928 wolverine, 
4830 badger, 12466 wildcat, 307 sea 
otter, 480 silver fox and 25 muskox. The 
following week there were sold 11,345 
marten, 362,216 skunk, 4290 black 
bears, 515 brown bears, 81 grizzlies, 
1519 Russian grizzlies, 28,459 red fox, 
174,225 raccoons, 82,987 mink, 13,019 
gray fox, 2746 kit fox, 651,164 musk- 
rats, 14,920 black muskrats, 321,360 
American opossums and 21,617 wolves. 
It is reported that some of the musk- 
rats sold as high as one dollar each, 
and the prices brought by the most 
valuable skins—as sea otter and silver 
foxes—were very high. 


Moving Pictures. 

At present one of the leading enter- 
tainments of large villages and cities 
is the moving picture show. At present 
these moving pictures simply please the 
eye. Sometimes they are disgusting and 
frivolous. My suggestion is that those 
who would educate the public should 
use these moving pictures to illustrate 
important work on the fruit or grain 
farm. Thus the pictures could tell of 
the mixing of spray formulas, the spray 
wagon with power pumps attached pass- 
ing between the rows of trees throwing 
on the sprays containing poison down 
into the open blossom rather than up- 
wards as is usually done.” They could 
also show the plantations of strawber- 
Tries, raspberries, small fruits and vine- 
yards. Other pictures could illustrate 
the pruning of the apple, peach, pear, 
plum and quince. The grafting of fruit 
trees, the planting of trees, plants and 
vines, the cultivating and the hoeing. 
It seems to me that moving pictures 
must eventually revert tc something 
more practical than at present. In many 
things the farmer may be taught by 
moving pictures such as roadmaking, 
fence building, drainage, shocking wheat 
and grains, putting up buildings, plow- 
ing, cultivating, digging rocks, blasting 
stumps, etc. 


Doctor Lemons.—A friend was sick. 
He called in a physician who made two 
ealls at two dollars each. All that the 
sick man needed was a few glasses of 
water or lemonade at intervals of an 
hour or two between each glass. If this 
friend had possessed ordinary intelli- 
gence he could have diagnosed his own 
case, for he was simply suffering from 
lack of water. Our bodies are composed 
largely of water. The blood cannot cir- 
culate freely in our bodies if we do 
not drink plenty of water. The average 
man and woman does not drink a quart 
of water a day; many people do not 
drink a pint of water, whereas to en- 
joy good health each fully grown per- 
son should drink three quarts of water 
daily. Do not drink cold water during 
meals or immediately after eating. 
Drink the first thing on arising in the 
morning at least two glasses of water, 
in the middle of the forenoon drink 
another glass, in the middle of the after- 
noon another glass, and two glasses 
before retiring at night. The juice of 
nearly half a lemon squeezed into a full 
glass of water is an excellent tonic be- 
fore breakfast. Lemons are exceeding- 
ly healthful. Everyone should use at 
least one lemon a day. 


An Absurdity. 

Throughout all the years past the 
rural schools attended by the children 
of farmers or fruit growers have utter- 
ly ignored the fact that the children at- 
tending those schools are in need of in- 
struction in regard to fruit growing and 


farming. .These children have been 
taught almost everything else except 
the one thing that they and their 


parents and the community should be 
most deeply interested in and that is 
the work which they are expected to 
take up when they arrive at maturity. 
It seems to have just dawned on the 
minds of a few worthy people in this 
country that it would be well to have 
the country or village school house 
located on a field of from ten to fifty 
acres where practical fruit growing and 
farming could be taught to both boys 
and girls in addition to the other usual 
studies of such schools. How easy it 
would be for the teacher of such a 
school thus located to take the children 
into an orchard and vineyard or a ber- 
ryfield and explain and point out the 
characteristics of different varieties, the 
methods of culture and the wonderful 
reward to the grower of thorough culti- 
vation and drainage and the fight 
against fungus and insects. In order 
to: bring about such a result it would 
be necessary to incur some expense. 
This expense should be borne by the 
government. The expense of one war 
ship would: go a long way toward pro- 
viding such an equipment for country 
schools. 


When. » 
Some people have a faculty of doing 
things. Such people are said to have 
executive ability. There is always plenty 
of work to do for those who feel in- 
clined to do the work. An important 
question is when shall the work be 
done? My answer is now. I have 
never known any person to’ succeed in 
accomplishing much of anything who 
is inclined to put off doing the things 
until by and by, to-morrow, next week 
or next year. I find that tgere is near- 
ly always something to be done to the 
house in which I live. The tin roof 
may need repairing, the outside or in- 
side may need painting, the chimneys 
may need cleaning at the base where 
the furnace pipes enter, the window 
fastenings or door fasteners may need 
repairs, also the locks. The nuts and 
latches of bureaus and sideboards may 
need tightening or replacing, the cellar 
need cleaning, the potatoes need sprout- 
ing, the ashes carried out from the cel- 
lar, the cellar cleaned and whitewashed, 
the hardwood floors need cleaning and 
recovering with varnish, the walls may 
need repairing. There is always some- 
thing needed to be done in the garden 
or the lawn, the barns or the orchard. 
Every building needs attention constant- 
ly and every living thing upon the place. 
If we attend to things promptly, mak- 
ing memoranda daily of things neces- 
sary to be done, we will in a life time 
get through with a vast amount of 
work. We have all seen places which 
have a run down appearance. The 
chimneys are falling, the roof leaks, 
the house needs painting, the boards 
are off the side of the barn, doors and 
blinds hang on one hinge, fences are 
broken down and everything going to 
ruin. It is safe to say that the man 
puts off doing these things until to- 
morrow, which means putting off the 
doing altogether. 


The pear or fire blight could be con- 
trolled by systematic and frequent in- 
spection and prompt cutting back of 
the diseased wood.—Prof. Whetzel, Ex- 
periment Station, Geneva, N. Y. 
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Alyssum. 

For borders, edgings, baskets, pots, 
rockwork, and for cutting, a liberal 
use of this dainty little flower is recom- 
mended. For borders, the seed should 
be sown thickly so as to form masses. 
For winter bloom, sow late in August 
and thin the seedlings so as to stand 
about four inches apart, but for spring 
bloom or for borders the seeds should 
be sown in the open early in the spring, 
or even late in the preceding autumn 
in some localities. Where the plant 
will not endure the winter, however, 
early spring planting under cover, 
either in a cold frame or spent hotbed, 
or in boxes in a dwelling, is most to 
be relied upon. Alyssum can also be 
increased from cuttings made from 
strong new side shoots, as well as by 
division of the roots. By cutting back 
after the first flowers fade others will 
be produced. While white is the most 
common and popular color, there are 
yellow varieties of alyssum. 
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Land Devoted to Preserving Game. 


In the upland preserve under private 
ownership may be found one of the 
most important factors in the mainte- 
nance of the future supply of game and 
game birds, says U. S. Bulletin No. 72. 
Nearly all such preserves are main- 
tained for the propagation of deer, 
quail, grouse, or pheasants. They vary 
widely in area, character, and purpose, 
and embrace some of the largest game 
refuges in the country. Some of the 
preserves in North Carolina cover from 
15,000 to 30,000 acres, several in South 
Carolina exceed 60,000 acres in extent, 
while the Megantic Club’s preserve, on 
the boundary between Quebec and 
Maine, comprises nearly 200 square 
miles, or upward of 125,000 acres. 
Comparatively few of the larger pre- 
serves are inclosed. In some instances 
part of the tract is fenced, while large 
areas are uninclosed, but are protected 
by being posted. The character of their 
tenure varies also. Some are owned 
in fee simple; others, particularly the 
larger- ones, are leased, or comprise 
merely the shooting rights on the land. 
In both size and tenure the upland 
preserves of the United States are com- 
parable with the grouse moors and 
large preserves of Scotland. Several 
of those in Ross-shire vary from 40,000 
to 45,000 acres in extent, and one in 
Aberdeenshire has an area of 110,000 
acres. 

Not all upland preserves are on wild 
land. Many of the quail-shooting pre- 
serves of the south include farming 
land, the owners having leased the 
shooting rights, in return being relieved 
of their taxes and to a certain extent 
of the trouble of protecting their prop- 
erty against indiscriminate hunting. In 
central North Carolina may be found 
a very interesting group of leased pre- 
serves, some of which contain several 
thousand acres, while nearly all are 
made up by combining farms of mod- 
erate size. Here the preserve idea does 
not seem to interfere with agriculture, 
and has been welcomed by the small 
landowner as a means of securing, 
through lease of the shooting rights, 
an income from his holdings at least 
equal to his taxes, and in many cases 
exceeding them. In this group belong 
many preserves controlled by clubs 
composed of men-of moderate means 
unable to enjoy the luxury of inclosed 
parks for big game or of membership 
in the expensive clubs which maintain 
ducking preserves. Those who have not 
investigated the subject will doubtless 
be surprised to learn the comparatively 
small cost of a club of this kind, which 
leases a few hundred acres and has none 
of the expenses connected with an elab- 
orately appointed clubhouse, keepers, 
and other appurtenances usually asso- 
Ciated with a private game park. 

Wherever private preserves are lo- 
cated, native game is protected and is 
almost certain to increase. Frequently 
Pheasants, deer, and waterfowl are im- 
Ported and liberated. In such cases the 
benefit is not confined to the owner, for 
the game sooner or later spreads to 







adjoining lands and the preserve thus 
furnishes a supply of game for the 
surrounding country. 
tain sections near Oak Park, Ill, and 
some of the counties of northern New 
Jersey have been stocked with birds 
from private pheasantries. 
in New Jersey, southern 
Vermont, and certain parts of Penn- 
sylvania have escaped or been liberated 
and have restocked the country for 
Occasionally more ex- 
tensive experiments are made in im- 
porting the rarer pheasants, capercailzie, 
European grouse, and wild boars, or 
regular propagating plants are estab- 
lished and birds are reared in large 
numbers, as on some of the preserves 
Many other illustra- 
tions might be cited showing that the 
successful private preserve is not mere- 
ly advantageous to the owner, who 
bears the expense, but also benefits the 


the parks 


miles around. 


on Long Island. 


public by 


neighborhood with game. 


Ducking Preserves.—During the last 
fifteen years duck shooting has rapidly 
increased in popularity, and for many 
established by 
individuals for the purpose 
of furnishing good shooting under the 
most favorable conditions. 
Illinois, North Carolina, 
have the largest number of such pre- 
serves. Next in order stand New York, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Ohio, 
Maryland, Arkansas, Oregon, and Wash- 


preserves 
clubs and 


ington. 


Objections to Game Preserves.—The 
private game preserve is unpopular in 
many parts of the United States. That 
it is increasing in favor in certain sec- 
tions, that the total number probably 
exceeds 500 and is constantly growing, 
and that it is destined to great develop- 
ment in the near future, 
change the fact that its unpopularity 
in certain localities is so great as to 
hinder its progress. 
of a tract of land maintained solely for 
protection of game seems un-American 
and suggests memories of feudal condi- 
tions in Europe which rendered game 
Others believe that 
the acquisition of large tracts of land 
for preserves is opposed to development, 
distinction, and 
places in the hands of a few privileges 
which belong to the public. 
be no doubt that under certain condi- 
tions the private preserve may be so 
managed as to deprive some citizens of 
their rights and to create a monopoly 
of hunting privileges. 
regions in which opposition is most pro- 
nounced is in the Adirondacks in New 
York. Here, in 1902, the private pre- 
serves for hunting, fishing, and camp- 
ing numbered sixty, with a total area of 
791.208 acres, as compared with 1,163,- 
414 acres in the state park. 
these preserves have been established 
since 1885, and although their area has 
decreased somewhat 
through purchases by 
still comprise a large proportion of the 
Adirondack region. 
sudden exclusion of the public from its 
old camping grounds has provoked a 
bitter hostility on the part of the hunt- 
ers, fishermen, and guides who formerly 
ranged over this territory. 
man who returns to some favorite haunt 
only to find himself confronted with the 
words “No thorvughfare” 
with a_ resentful 
guides who were wont to conduct their 
patrons wherever game was plentiful 
view with threatening looks the hired 
gamekeepers that guard the forbidden 
lands. (Eighth Ann. 


laws so unpopular. 


tends toward 


1903.) 


How far such objections are justified 
can best be shown by reference to some 
of the legislation which has resulted 
trom this opposition. 
the future is to so adjust matters that, 
as far as possible, objections may be 
overcome, the rights of all classes re- 
spected, and _ practical 
privileges by a few prevented. 
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Poison Ivy.—As soon as I see the first 
signs of the inflammation of ivy poison- 
ing I apply pure grain alcohol with a 
sponge or cloth, and after it has been 
absorbed in the skin I apply by the 
same means a generous quantity of 
hydrogen peroxide. 
only relieves the discomfort but dis- 

The hydrogen per- 
kills the toxin. The 
oftener the applications are used the 
better. Applications of very hot water 
will give much relief. 
tion has developed 
peroxide will put an end to the poison 
in a few hours. 

Another treatment which gave me 
much relief before I found the preced- 
ing cure was that of a 2 to 4 per cent. 
solution of potassium permanganate 
applied by sponge or cloth. 
colors the skin, but that disadvantage 
is as nothing to the relief the treat- 
ment brings. 


solves the toxin. 
oxide effectually 
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How to Buy 
Soda Crackers 


in the Country 





Next ume you go to the store 
buy enough Uneeda Biscuit to last 
till next market day. “But,” you 
say, “will they keep that long?” 

Yes— 


Uneeda 
Biscuit 


are the soda crackers that come to 
you protected in sealed packages, 
so that you a/ways have fresh soda 
crackers no matter how many you 
buy or how long you keep them. 


5 (Never Sold in Bulk) 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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I WILL PAY YOU FOR NAMES 


I am of the hold-on kind—have published my ILLINOIS FARMER and Farmer’s Call for twenty-six years 
and expect to publish it twenty-six years more. I have on my subscription list hundreds that have been there for more 
than twenty years, and thousands that have been there for more than ten yers, and I want more of the hold-on 
kind. Hence this offer: The subscription price of my ILLINOIS FARMER and Farmer’s Call, semi-monthly — 
much in it for the women and children—is 50 cents a year. Send me 20 cents and the names and addresses of fifteen 
good people and I’ll send you my paper for two years; or send me 50 cents and the names and addresses of thirty 
good people and I’ll send you my paper for ten years—that’s big pay for the names. 

Address, John M. Stahl, 20 Jackson Park Station, Chicago, Ill. 














The New-York Tribune Farmer 


Is a thoroughly practical, helpful, up-to-date illustrated national weekly, read by the most enterprising and 
successful farmers in all parts of the United States. Special pages for Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Swine, Poul- 
try, Dairy, Farm Machinery, Horticulture, Young People, Women Folks, Science and Mechanics, Short 
Stories and the most elaborate and reliable Market Reports. Every member of every farmer’s family should 
read it regularly every week. Regular price of the New York TrisunE FARMER is $1.00 per year. 


Green’s Fruit Grower 


Our ‘readers tell us that!Green’s Fruit Grower is the best monthly magazine that comes to their homes. 
For nearly thirty years we have been trying to learn how to make a valuable rural publication. That we have 
succeeded is shown from the fact that Green’s Fruit Grower has more paid subscribers than any similar pub- 
lication in the world. 

Regular price of Green’s Fruit Grower is $1.00 for three years. SPECIAL COMBINATION 
PRICE: New York Tribune Farmer one year and Green’s Fruit Grower three years for $1.00. 


Address, GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, N. Y. 


MAKES LEATHER STAND THE WEATHER 


For nearly 75 years the name ‘Frank Miller’ has stood among the makers and users of harness like “Sterling” on 























harness, buggy and auto tops, fly nets, and all black 
leather goods look like new. Makes them soft and 











in *' pliable, makes them wear longer. Not affected by 
ARNESS SOAP: es ned akan ang sunshine. Leone to apply. 











HARNESS SOAP 


FRANK MILLER’S; HARNESS OIL 
SEND FOR HARNESS DRESSING 
mis BOOK Sst8 Gy Caress Dealers, Hardware and General Stores. 
Anges ehhh pines take manawa 
recommend the old reliable Frank Miller's. 
‘““BLACK BEAUTY” 


We want you to have a copy of this wonderfully 
interesting bock, the “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” of the 
horse, book has ore, secstved such 


m both the 
secular and religious press. 
Vrite us y, mentioning this paper, and en- 
close 6 cents in 
and we'll prom) ly mail you a copy of “BLACK 
BEA’ >”? 200 pages, colored covers. 
Don’t delay. Supply limited. 


THE FRANK MILLER CO. 


349-351 West 26th St.. New York City 




















Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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The First Electric Railroad to Tap .®) 
the Wealth of the Great Northwest pocHFsS7ER 


“The Road That’s on the Square” 


The Great Success Of The Dan Patch Electric Line 
was made possible by the thousands of small stock- 
holders from all parts of the United States.. We are 
adding hundreds of new stockholders every month. 

This splendid enterprise is a Railroad ‘‘ Of 
the People, By the People and For the People.” 
There are no “‘Big Fish” to swallow you up—no 
Money Kings to freeze you out—the control is in the 
hands of all the stockholders, where it belongs—each 
one holding voting stock equal to the amount in- 
vested, and no one can take it away. without your 
consent. I personally guarantee that the safe and 
honest management of your investment will be exactly 
the same as my own. 

Thousands of my friends and customers all over 
the country recognize the value of this investment 
opportunity and we are having a larger and more suc- 
cessful sale of stock among the people than any other 
Electric Railroad in this country ever had. This 
investment has been exdorsed by the people. 





HE great majority of the readers of this paper are already acquainted with the 

Dan Patch Electric Line as an investment opportunity—many of them are 

already stockholders. 
and talked with us about this splendid enterprise. 
great Electric Road and building it in the interest of every stockholder. 

We have finished the heaviest grading—the first consignment of rails, cars and 
ties have arrived and by the time you read this announcement the northern section 
of this First Great “People’s Railroad”’ will be in actual operation and earning money, 

We have proved that it is possible for ““The People’’—the small investors—to 
build and operate a big, permanent Electric Railroad without the help of Wall Street. 

It is the first time that an Electric Railroad of this character has been put in 
actual operation without mortgage or bonds. 
facts agree in the opinion that the Dan Patch Electric Road is going to be the big- 
gest paying Electric Road in the country. 
my judgment with a big cash investment in the stock. 
day that the Dan Patch Electric line is going to be the greatest success of my life. 

Above all things, I want to convince the readers of this paper that this is an 
honest enterprise, based on the soundest business principles and honestly managed 
in the interests of every stockholder, large or small. 

It has cost me twenty-two years of my life and Five Million Dollars in money 
to build up my business reputation for square dealing, and you can see I could not 
afford to be connected with anything but an honest enterprise. 

I am managing this Road just the same as I have managed my big successful 
enterprises in all the years past, and I guarantee that any investment you make will 
be protected, safeguarded and looked after just the same as my own. 

There are no ‘Big Fish’’ in this enterprise—the ‘‘Big Fish” own enough already 
—they have run things long enough—it is now time that the small investors were 
given some of the big financial opportunities—it is time they were given a chance 
to put their savings and surplus money where it will work for them and for no 


A Special Representative of this Paper has been here 
He knows that I am building a 


Those thoroughly familiar with the 


I am firm in that belief and have backed 
I grow more confident every 


I am especially anxious for you to have the four Books which I here offer to 
send you Free, for whether you make any investment or not I want you to know 


about the first great People’s Railroad—I want you to know what 
“The People’ can do when they make up their minds to it—I want 
you to know that “The People’’ can build Railroads without the help 
of Wall Street. The ‘Book of Electric Railroad Facts’ gives much 
interesting information about other roads—shows pictures of cities 
and towns along the route and has forty pages of valuable infor- 
mation. 

The ‘‘Book of Photographic Facts’? shows twenty-four splet- 
did views of the Dan Patch line—the construction trains, steam 
shovels, big cuts and deep fills, bridges and completed sections 
of the road. 

“Why Wall Street Rules with the People’s Money’”’ is one of the 
most interesting books ever issued on the subject—it tells in plain 
language how ‘“‘The People’s’? money is made to work against the 
people. It also tells how the people can make their money work 
for themselves. I am especially anxious for you to read this book. 

M~ new book, “‘O. K’d. By the People,” is‘one of the hand- 
somest books of its kind ever printed, and contains many strong 
endorsements of the Dan Patch Electric line from the people. They 
endorse it as a square, honest enterprise, built in the interests of “the 
people.”’ They endorse it as a great money-maker for our stock 
holders. They endorse it as a high-class Electric Railroad. . 

These books you will .want to read and‘keep and read agai, 
whether you invest or not. Send for them today. Many will read 
this who have already received the Free Books, and I urge them all 
to make this investment now before the Free Common Stock offet 
closes 
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Electric Interurbans Are Proving To 


Big Money-Makers 


splendid FREE Books 
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ders Made It Possible to 
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Be 


I Will Give You $1000 in the Controlling “Common” Stock, Absolutely Free 


in Addition to a 10 Share Investment in Our Preferred Stock, and I Believe this Free Controlling Stock Will In- 
crease to Over $2000 Cash Value. Smaller Investments Will Receive Equal Proportion of Free Controlling Stock. 
BELIEVE I can show you the best electric investment opportunity that ever came to your notice—I firm] 


‘yes” or “no” until you give me a chance to talk with you a little while. 
want to invest a little each month out of your income, give me 


want youto say 


you and you only. 


Now, the first thing to do is to send you my four splendid books which I’ll mail you free. 
When you get these books which contain all the facts about the Dan Patch Electric Railroad 
and about me, personally, then I’m willing for youto sitin the quiet of your home and pass 


judgment on the whole proposition. 


I just want you to have these free books that will open your eyes about banks and Wall 
Street and investments in general; and when you get these books I[’ll take my chances on 
whether you'll say “Savageis wrong” or “‘Savage is right,” and it won’t interfere with our feel 
ings or friendship if you never invest a dollar or never write me again. | offer you these 

ks free—I want to show you how you can make your money work and earn for you. 

Now just a minute, while I give you a few facts. Perhaps nine out of ten readers of this 
paper know me already, but to those who do not, I want to say that I’ve been doing a national 
and international business out of Minneapolis for the past 22 years. My business is now the 
largest of its kind in the world—made so by the continued patronage of nearly two million 
thinking, progressive, hard working farmers and stock raisers. These people are my friends 

Jand customers—thousands have already invested in my new enterprise—some from your own 
State and from every state in the Union and every Province in Canada. I have built up a num- 
ber of big enterprises here in the Northwest and now I’m building the biggest of them all. Itis 
known as the Dan Patch Electric Line, owned and controlled by the people. 


Dan Patch Electric Railroad ,~ 


The Dan Patch Electric Railroad runs from Minneapolis to Rochester, and back from Lakeville tained in my Big Book of Electric Railroad Facts. I want you to M. W 
to St. Paul—130 miles. I am not merely “thinking” of building this Railroad. I am really building it have it even though you neverinvesta dollar, and Iam especially ° . 
nhow—grading on the first section is completed and cars will be running when you read this. Grading anxious for you to have my new book,” Why Wall Street Savage 
has started on the last division from Owatonna to Rochester. Rules with the People’s Money.” sident 

I am working to make this the best constructed and biggest dividend-paying Electric Railroad Don’t be backward about sending for these books. I want Pre 
in the country. High-class Electric Roads from New York to Spokane are great money-makers. I tell you to have them and they won’t cost you a cent—they are Dan Patch 
you all about it in my Big Books. This is the second time I have given the people a chance to share free—some of these Wall Street secrets will open your Electric Road 
with me—my other new enterprise paid 8 per cent the first year and 10 per cent the second year—the eyes. I want you to see how the people's money works & ec 


dividend checks were mailed out on June Ist. 


y believe it and I have backed up my belief by a $100,000 investment myself. I dont 
, If you’ve got some money that you want to place where it will bring you big returns, or if you 
our careful attention for a little while until lcan lay before you an investment proposition that strikes me as a great big 
money: maker for The People, and the indisputable facts bear me out in my judgment—I want you to have all the facts and then I believe you will want to put your money where it will work for 
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Our magnificent $25,000 all-steel, 57-foot cars are being built by the General Electric 
Company and the fact that they took this contract without full cash payment is the 
best possible proof that this Road is on a sound financial basis. Our first consignment 


of cars and rails has arrived and will be in operation by the time you read this. 


for Wall Street. I want to show you how to make 


Now is your chance to share with me in this enterprise—the greatest of them all. I will give you your money work for you and for no one else, 
$1000 in voting stock in addition to asmallinvestment. I want to send you the estimated net-profit Se d f th 4 Books Now 
Statement, showing how your investment can rapidly increase in cash value. This information is con- ni or the 


MAIL ME THE FREE COUPON Be A 


Zam not drawing any salary and I have not received any free stock except with the preferred stock Ibought. I cannot make any money ex- 


, 


cept by the rapid increase in value of the ““common’ 

make exactly the same percent of profit. This is truly a Peo 

I offer you the “Common” Stock Free instead of giving 

has made the great railroad fortunes—‘common” stock will ma 
know of anything as good as the Dan Patch Elestric Line? 
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stock. I personally guarantee to protect your stock equally with my own and that it 
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Minneapolis, Minn. 


: I don't 

know whether I’ll invest any 
money or not, but 1 should like 
. without 
any obligation on my part, the 


Dear Mr. Savage 


to have you send me 


Four Free Books: 


“Electric Railroad Facts” 


“0. K’d By the People 


books are to be sent me Free and Postage 


fully prepaid. 
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ke you Big Money if you carefully select it. Do you f Who Wall Street Rules With the Peop! y 
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Whole Story of 
This Great 
Investment 
0 pportunity 
Which Has 
Already Been 
O K’d by 3000 


and Intelligent 


M. W. SAVAGE 
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Words fitly spoken are like apples of gold in baskets of silver.—Proverbs. 











Cleon and I. 


Cleon hath a million acres, 
Ne’er a one have it; 

Cleon dwelleth in a palace, 
na cottage : 

Cleon hath a dozen fortunes, 


Not a penny 
Yet the poorer of the twain is 
Cleon, and not 


Cleon sees no charm in nature, 
In a daisy : 
Cleon hears no anthems ringing 
In the sea and sky; 
’ sings to me forever, 
Earnest listener I; 
tate for state, with all attendants, 
Who would change? No : 
Charles Mackay. 


Nature 
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What and How to Cook. 
By the Editor. 

I have long been impressed with the 
fact that far less attention is given to 
kitchen cooking than the subject de- 
mands. This is an important subject, 
one that is usually passed by without 
much comment or study on the part of 
those who have these affairs in charge. 

How shall we supply the family with 
healthful and nourishing food with the 
least waste and at moderate cost? The 
individual who has these affairs in 
charge has not an easy task. It is 
the wife who manages, but the wife is 
often absent, especially in the later 
vears of her life. When she is engaged 
in charitable or social work the affairs 
of the kitchen are liable to be some- 
what neglected. 





Kitchen work is now being taught in 
institutes. Here girls are trained for 
years in cooking to be finally sent out 
in large numbers as teachers of kitchen 
work. In this way accomplishing 
great good. How shall the marketing 
be managed is important. The wife 
who is often a mile from the meat 


market or grocery cannot every morn- 
ing visit these places and make proper 
selections as she should. She therefore 
uses her telephone but this is a poor 
way of finding the best cut of beef, 
veal or spring lamb. The buyer should 


be at the market to select her own cut 
of meat, otherwise she will not get the 
best, but. will tempt the market man 
to make a poor selection for her. 

How few housekeepers understand 
economy in the _ kitchen. How few 
there are who know that a cheap piece 
of beef, selling at 8c a pound is just 
as nourishing as the sirloin or porter- 
house costing 25c a pound. How few 
know how to prepare this cheaper meat 
making it equally as palatable as the 
more expensive cuts. There are few 
wives who know how much food is 
thrown into the garbage can by the 
housemaid, who gets tired of seeing 
numerous dishes left around in the 
pantry, only partially consumed. It is 
claimed that foreigners who come to 
this country live better on a much 
smaller outlay than our native born 
poor. This is not surprising when we 
consider that America is the land of 
plenty. Here are paid the largest wages 
of any country in the world. This leads 
to extravagant living. 

Do not forget that rice and beans 
are nourishing and palatable foods that 
will sustain life at its best. Both rice 
and beans are economical, probably the 
most economical of all forms of food. 
Plain boiled rice eaten as a substitute 
for potatoes is more appetizing and far 
more nourishing. I advise housekeep- 
ers to investigate the fireless cooker. 
It is a box so insulated as to hold the 
heat in a kettle containing meat or other 
food which has been heated over the 
ordinary stove. Inquire of your hard- 
ware merchant about this fireless cook- 
er. By it you can save in many ways 
and make your dishes more palatable. 
Food in it is cooking all night, without 
fire, while you sleep. It costs from 
$1.50 to’ $7.50 as per size. 





Old Gotrox—‘What are your pros- 
pects, young man?” 

Harduppe—‘“Fine. Your daughter 
has just promised to marry me.” 








Hello Daddy— 


Please don’t forget to bring home some 


Post Toasties 


and I’ll have a good hug and kiss for you. 





Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Lonesome Women, 
By the Editor. 


Years ago I went into the unsettled 
part of Kansas, along the Kansas river, 
to see land that I had bought but of 
which I knew but little. On passing a 
solitary house I saw in the doorway 
the saddest of women. She was anxious 
to sell her farm and get away from her 
lonely surroundings. On learning that 
I was not looking for land to purchase, 
the gloom deepened on her face. There 
have been thousands of disconsolate 
women who have been pioneers of al- 
most every part of this great country. 
We owe a debt of gratitude to such 
women who have borne up _ bravely 
against adversity. I know of a beauti- 
ful Rochester girl who married and 
moved into a dugout twelve miles from 
the nearest neighbor. Imagine her 
lonesomeness in this great change of 
living. While her husband was absent 
her child was taken seriously ill and she 
was compelled to carry it for twelve 
miles to see a doctor. While looking 
for an abandoned farm in New York 
state we found an energetic woman in 
charge of a small fruit and garden farm. 
Her husband was in poor health and 
was not able to be of much assistance. 
This brave woman drove a team to the 
creamery at five o’clock A. M. daily, 
picked her berries, her peas and other 
garden products and marketed five 
miles away, and did the plowing and 
other similar work. It seems as though 
such women as I have mentioned should 
have a vote. 
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Serving Fruits in Summer. 


What a difference it makes whether 
truits are appetizing or not, whether 
they are put on the table prettily or 
just as it happens! Sometimes we see 
some arrangement which is so beauti- 
ful we exclaim at once over it, and the 
same delicious fruits would be passed 
by in indifference if they were put on 
the table carelessly, says one of our 
exchanges. 

Red raspberries can be lightly piled 
in a pyramid on a flat glass dish with 
their own leaves laid under them and 
the whole chilled till the berries’ seem 
almost iced; then nothing could be 
more delicious. Contrast with such a 
dish one of raspberries warm from the 
heat of the garden, put in an unattrac- 
tive bowl or in coffee saucers. 

Currants should be served with red 
and white ones together, to set off 
each color. They should be really eat- 
en from the stems; merely look the 
bunches over and arrange the clusters 
on the leaves on a flat dish. For lunch- 
eon or supper, when the fruit is to be 
stemmed, put the red on one side of 
the dish and the white on the other. 

Peaches should be rubbed smooth 
first, then laid on peach leaves, with 
more of the leaves here and there 
among the fruit. Plums look best when 
two varieties are used 
and purple or red and yellow, or yellow 
and purple. Lay them on a bed of 
moss, if you can get any, with a few 
leaves added. In mixing these fruits, 
pears, plums and peaches, alternate 
the colors, but not in regular rows; put 
two or three peaches with a pear or 
two, then a few plums and so on, with 
leaves interspersed. 

Grapes deserve and repay study. 
They are among the most artistic 
things in nature. Try arranging two 
colors together. Take the purple ones 
and lay those on the grape leaves, let- 
ting some of them turn over to show 
the beautiful under side; put green 
grapes with these purple ones, and add 
a few tendrils and tiny leaves on top; 
chill well, so that the bloom seems like 
a frost. Put the little brown Delaware 
grapes by themselves, with plenty of 
leaves, because they are really too small 
to combine with others successfully. 
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Art is not a thing—art is a way. And 
it is the beautiful way, says Elbert 
Hubbard. Art should extend all 
through life, for there is the beautiful 
way of meeting people, speaking, sing- 
ing, cooking, serving, housekeeping, 
dressing. Then there is the other way 
—the ugly way. The artistic is the 
beautiful, the harmonious, the restful, 
and we must never forget that beauty 





and use are one. Especially should 
there be art in woman’s attire—the 
dress proclaims the woman. The 


woman may select the dress, but the 
dress has its sure effect on the thought, 
action and character of the wearer. 
And our characters influence all whom 
we meet. Dress is the chief factor in 
environment. And environment shapes, 
molds, colors and tints our lives. Any- 
body can be wasteful and extravagant, 
but to dress well is an art. It is a mat- 
ter of selection and adaptation. Hare 
mony in dress means poise, quiet, good 
taste, strength, health, happiness and 
sweet content. The well-dressed woman 
blesses and benefits herself and the 
world. 
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together, red’ 


know the Victor? 
Do you realize you 
are missing a lot of 
pleasure every day 
you are without 


one in your home! 


Hear the Victor today at the 
nearest Victor dealer’s. If you 
don’t know who he is write us and 
we'll tell you. Write us anyway 
for complete catalogues of the 
Victor—$10 to $250—and Victor ¥ 
Records. Easy terms can be ar- 
ranged with your dealer if desired. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 


11th and Cooper Sts., Camden, N. J. 
Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


To get best results, use only * 

Victor Needles on Victor R (5aN 
yg 
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Beautify the Home. 


Here is a thought for the Woman’s 
Missouri Development Association, and 
in fact for all our readers: 

The home is the resting place, the 
place where we are supposed to spend 
our leisure hours and enjoy the fruits 
of our labors; consequently the house 
should be comfortable, sanitary and at- 
tractive. The surroundings should also 
have constant care; the lawn, flower 
beds, walks and shrubbery should have 
regular attention. There is none of 
us but who has some time to spare for 
the enjoyment of a lovely home. Why 
should we live our lives out and spend 
our days in a “ram-shackle” old house, 
surrounded by an unkept yard and 
broken-down fences? Some say that 
they will do so and so when they get 
a little money ahead. Well, that may 
never happen, and when it does this 
money usually goes for something else 
and the home remains unattractive and 
neglected. It does not require much 
money to make your home attractive, 
and if more of the men would take 
an interest in this beautifying and 
cleaning up they would find that a 
goodly amount of pleasure can be got- 
ten out of it and that the money used 
is not only well spent, but would not 
be missed. In fact, if everything is 
kept in repair and attention given to 
things when needed, it would be a 
saving of money instead of an ex- 
penditure. Neat and well-kept premises 
are an indication of thrift and every 
farmer should have pride enough about 
him to want to make his home the 
most attractive and well-kept one in 
his neighborhood or his county. 
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To keep your garden free from weeds 
at this season place two layers of vitri- 
fied brick over all exposed surfaces, and 
on top of this run from three to four 
coatings of concrete or asphalt. Very 
few weeds even of the hardiest sort 
will penetrate beyond this surface, and 
if they do it will not be difficult to snip 
their heads off with a pair of nail- 
scissors. 




















This is the three year old daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
D. E. McDougle, of Alabama. These good people 
have only the back part of acity lot on which to 
farm it, the size of the ground being 4o x 50 feet, but 


they have growing thirty varieties of fruits and veg- 
etables. They write “we all think a great deal of 
Green’s Fruit Grower and hope some day to own a 
fruit farm.” 
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Details of Operating a Home Canner. 

Every canning outfit must contain 
capping and tipping coppers and can 
tongs. A circle steel may be _ used, 
put is a convenience, not a necessity, 
as are crates, crane, etc. Have plenty 
of sal ammoniac and soldering fluid. 
The former may be had from any drug 
store and the latter made by giving 
commercial muriatic acid all the zinc 
clipping it will dissolve. This may be 
diluted one-third to one-half with water. 
To put the coppers in working order, 
heat them well, rub in powdered sal 
ammoniac and a few drops of solder 
on a shovel or bright tin surface. This 
will tin the coppers nicely, and without 
it the solder will not flow. Have a 
memorandum tablet and pencil and a 
clock at hand, and record the time the 
cans go in and when they should come 
out. Never trust to memory for this, as 
it is a vital point, and there is much 
else to divert one’s mind from it. 

A large supply of pure water is an 
absolute necessity. Have also plenty 
of clean towels and clean white cloths 
for wiping the cans. A little experi- 
menting will prove these, rightly used, 
superior to brushes. Have clean cloths 
for wiping the coppers. A long table 
or bench, of convenient height for 
soldering, will be required. 

The cap is the cover of the can, 
and should be bought with solder rims. 
The capping copper is curved to fit the 
can, and is used for soldering it to the 
can. The tipping copper is the ordinary 
pointed affair, and is used to close the 
tiny hole in the cap after the exhaust. 
The tongs are used for lifting the hot 
cans. The circle steel is used for cap- 
ping, but, as its name indicates, is made 
of steel and is a full circle, instead of 
a segment, as the capping copper. 

“Capping” is merely soldering the 
cap onto the can. The groove into which 
the cap fits must be absolutely clean and 
dry and the contents of the can must 
not touch the top. Leave a space of 
one-fourth inch at least. Put the cap 
in place, and pass a brush, wet in the 
acid, around the groove, being careful 
not to use too much, as it requires but 
very little. Use a hardwood stick about 
like a lead pencil to hold the cap in 
place, putting the pointed end thereof 
in the center*hole. Pass the hot, tinned 
copper slowly around the cap, and hold 
in place with the stick until the solder 
hardens. 

“Tipping” is closing the hole in the 
cap after the exhaust. Wipe the top of 
the can, apply acid as before, place the 
point of the heated tipping copper in 
the hole, and touch it with a piece of 
bar or wire solder, twisting the copper 
slightly as you take it out. The small 
triangular strips of solder are handiest 
and most economical to use. If these 
cannot be procured melt the large bars 
and pour into molds of pasteboard cut 
in strips two and one-half to three 
inches wide and one foot long and bent 
to form a trough. This is far better 
than using the large bars. 

To “exhaust” the can is capped and 
placed in the vat in clean boiling water, 
which covers up two-thirds of the 
length of the can. This allows the air 
to pass out of the little hole in the cap. 

“Processing’’ simply means cooking 
or sterilizing the food in the can. The 
can is immersed completely in boiling 
water after tipping, and if any hole has 
been left in the soldering, it will im- 
mediately be shown by tiny air bubbles 
rising to the surface. Remove the can 
from the vat and remedy the defect. 
Sometimes one escapes you and you will 
hear it whistle as it cools after being 
removed from the vat. When taken 
from the vat, the cans will be bulged at 
both ends, if there are no leaks. When 
cool, the ends should be flat, as at first. 
Watch them and see if any whistle or 
begin to bulge, and if they do, open the 
little vent hole, process again, and use 
at home but never sell. When taken 
from the process vat, it is well to place 
the cans cap downward. This helps to 
detect a leak before the can swells, and 
the contents are less liable to become 
fermented. 

“Blanching” means to boil quickly in 
water. This is done by putting the 
vegetables in a blanching basket, or 
even a clean, white cloth bag, and im- 
mersing it in boiling water for a given 
time. This eliminates certain acids and 
Washes away the slimy product formed 
by bacteria, and frees and dissolves 
certain bitter substances. This should 
never be omitted when indicated in the 
formula. A clean wash boiler on the 
kitchen range may be used for blanch- 
ing where the machine has no vat for 
hat purpose, 





From a paper by Mrs. Mabel Moore, in 
Proceedings of the Missouri State Board 
of Horticulture. 





Holiness is an infinite compassion for 
Others. Greatness is to take the com- 
mon things of life and walk truly among 
them. -Happiness is a great love and 
Much serving.—Olive Schreiner. 


Good to Remember. 

For cleaning tinware there is nothing 
better than dry flour applied with news- 
paper. 

Lamp wicks can be prevented from 
smoking by soaking them in vinegar, 
then drying thoroughly.. ~ 

If a sprig of parsley dipped in vine- 
gar is eaten after an onion, no unpleas- 
ant odor from the breath can be de- 
tected. 

When a lamp wick gets tight in the 
burner and is hard to move, draw out 
one or two threads of the wick from one 
end. This will remedy the tightness. 

Wring chamois out of soapy water 
without rinsing; when it dries it is soft 
and pliable, instead of stiff. 

In baking potatoes put a small pan 
of water in the oven, and you will find 
they will bake much more quickly. 

When finely chopped nuts are needed 
for cake, salads or sandwiches, run the 
nuts through the mincing machine. 

A teaspoonful of lemon juice to a 
quart of water will make rice very 
white, and keep the grains separate 
when boiled. 

To prevent salad dressing, custard 
or cake filling from curdling, beat 
quickly for five minutes or more with a 
wire egg beater. 

Cold water, a tablespoonful of am- 
monia and soap will remove machine 
grease where other means would not 
answer on account of colors running. 

By rubbing nickel and silver orna- 
ments with a woolen cloth saturated 
with spirits of ammonia, they may be 
kept very bright with but little trouble. 

If shoes have been wet, don’t at- 
tempt to dry them near the stove. Rub 
in plenty of vaseline or plain lard, and 
let them stand in a cool place until thor- 
oughly dry, and much of the original 
oil will be restored. 

To keep milk fresh and sweet in sum- 
mer, try scalding the pans with soda 
water, sun them well, have pans cold 
when milk is put into them, then set 
the pans in cool water, changing the 
water once or twice until the milk is 
thoroughly cold. 

To prevent cakes, pies, macaroni, 
potatoes, pone, etc., from sticking to 
the pans in which they are cooked, first 
grease the pans nicely with a piece of 
paper dipped in melted lard, then sift 
flour in them, and knock the flour out 
by turning the pans upside down and 
giving them a sharp rap on the table. 

The best way to clean an invalid’s 
room is to rub the carpet all over with 
a cloth wrung out of ammonia diluted 
with a litle warm water, rinsing and 
turning the cloth as the dust and dirt 
collect upon it. Change the water fre- 
quently. This is far better than sweep- 
ing, and raises no unpleasant dust in 
the room.—‘‘Selected.” 
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Clean Hands. 

“It is quite likely that nearly all nor- 
mal persons wash their hands and faces 
on getting up in the morning,’ wrote 
Dr. Eccles recently, ‘‘or after particu- 
larly dirty forms of work, but with 
very many the absence of visible signs 
of dirt is sufficient excuse for the 
neglect of washing at all other times 
in the day. They seem to think that 
hand-washing that removes no tangible 
evidence of soiling a faddish folly or a 
waste of precious time, soap and water. 
How to combat this vicious impression 
is one of the most serious problems of 
hygiene.” 

He maintains that the ordinary cook 
or servant maid often carries a great 
quantity of deadly disease germs about 
with her, which she gives to the family 
in the cooking, on the dishes, in mak- 
ing the beds—in all her work, in fact— 
and it is the education of these house- 
ruaids to the fact that their hands are 
not clean and must constantly be 
washed that is most necessary to the 
preservation of our health. 
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Jam, 

No one but a boy can 
4: appreciate jam. When 
- I was a child my 
greatest delight was a 
jam made from black 
raspberries which I 
had picked in _ the 
fence corners. Grown 
people are also fond 
g of jam which is more 
od 
A. Often seen upon the 

dinner table now than 
formerly, served not as sauce, but as a 
relish with meat and vegetables. Fruit 
jams will keep any length of time. 
There is nothing more highly prized 
by the housewife than jam made of the 
red or black raspberry, blackberry and 
strawberry. A _ similar sauce called 
marmalade is made of peaches, quinces, 
pears and other fruits. Whatever you 
do, do not forget to have a good supply 
of jam. 






















Whoever wed in August be, 
Many a change are sure to see. 





Keeping Summer Boarders, 

In the equipment there are three or 
four essentials and as many desirables. 
The first essential is the possession on 
your part, and on the part of your wife 
or husband, of a pleasant, patient and 
pliable disposition, says ‘American 
Cultivator.” If you are obstinate or 
eross (excuse me, I should say in these 
days irritable), or uppish, or, to sum 
it all up in one word, cranky, you will 
not succeed in keeping summer board- 
ers; you may get them but you won’t 
keep them. You must not, however, be 
of a too easy going disposition; you 
must have energy and industry and 
positiveness; in fact, you must have 
all the qualities necessary to success in 


.any business that brings you into con- 


tact with the public. 

The second essential is the ability to 
cook and serve simple food in an at- 
tractive and appetizing manner. In 
this line there are three items that one 
must have to please city people—good 
bread, good butter, good coffee. On 
nine-tenths of the farms in Vermont 
two of these, the bread and coffee, are 
never good; yet any competent woman 
can learn to make them well in two 
days’ time. The third item, good but- 
ter, you can always buy in Vermont, 
though some of our first-class hotels 
don’t seem to know that. 





Scalloped Tomatoes. 

Tomatoes should be home-canned, 
and in glass. Put a layer of the tomato 
into a well buttered baking dish, sea- 
son with salt and pepper, sprinkle over 
it a teaspoon of sugar, then add a 
layer of bread crumbs, another of 
tomato, seasoning as before—not for- 
getting the sugar—and another of 
bread crumbs, and so on until tomato 
is all used, having the top layer of 
bread, over which put dots of buter. 
Bake in a good oven for at least an 
hour, letting the top get well browned. 

If you happen to have a quantity of 
dried bread on hand (every scrap of 
bread should be saved and dried for 
just such purposes), it may always be 
used for scalloping vegetables, by soak- 
ing it first in cold water until soft; then 
squeeze out and use as directed above. 
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A Homemaker.—To make the family 
feel there is no place like home sounds 
simple, but means much; it means self- 
sacrifice many times, and it means that 
the whole life of the wife or mother 
should be centered in the welfare of 
her family, says ‘‘New Idea Magazine.” 
Remember it is the home influence that 
makes the boy and girl develop into a 
fine man or woman. Do not the chil- 
dren of a happy home, when they do 
things just like mother did, feel a glow 
of satisfaction for assured results? 

Delicious Marmalade. 

Twelve peaches, twelve pears, one 
pineapple, six oranges, six lemons, two 
quarts crabapples, peeled and quar- 
tered; measure after quartering. Peel 
the peaches, pears and oranges and 
divide into eighths. Cut the pineapple 
in small pieces and slice the lemons 
very thin. Weigh all the fruit; add 
three-fourths as much sugar and sim- 
mer gently two hours after it boils up. 
Stir as little as possible. Seal when 
cool. 
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Eddystone 
Prints 


are time-tested fabrics 


They have been recog- 
nized by the women of the 
United States as the stan- 
dard calico dress - goods 
for over 65 years. Always 
in demand, because of 
their superior quality — 
cotton cloth well-wagven 
and durable, beautiful'de- 
signs, rich fadeless colors. 

Show this advertisement to your deai- 
er when you order, and don't accept 
substitutes. If not in your dealer's 
stock write us his name and address. 
We'll help him supply you. 

The Eddystone Mfg. Co., Philadelphia 

Established by Wm. Simpson, Sr. 


Learn To Play 


Piano or Organ 
in One Hour 


A musical genius from Chicago has just in- 
vented a wonderful system whereby anyone caa 
learn to play the Piano or Organ in one hour. 
With this new method you don’t have to know 
one note from another, yet in an hour of practice 

ou can be playing the popular music with all the 

ngers of both hands—and playing it well. The 
invention is so simple that even a child can now 
master music without costly instruction. Anyone 
can have this new method to examine marey be 
asking. You can keep it seven days, then if itis 
that is claimed for i pou ay $1.50, and $1.00 a 
month till $6.50in all is paid. Lng write and 
say, “Please sené me Easy Form Music method. 
asannounced in Green’s Fruit Grower. 

The method and 106 pieces of music will te 
{mmediately shipped, all charges prepaid. Be 
sure to state how many white keys on your 

iano or organ. Address Easy Method Music 
mpany,1711 Clarkson Building, Chicago, Ill. 


DAISY FLY KILLER Bsx¢.2723,"% 








Neat, clean, ornamen- 
tal, convenient, cheap. 
Lasts all season. 
Made of metal, cannot 
Spill or tip over, will not 
soil or injure anything. 

roy effective. 


HAROLD SOMERS 
150 DeKalb Ave. 
Rrooklyn, N. ¥. 


FRUIT AND JELLY LABELS C 
Full assortment. Printed on hea 
400 immed geeee and bound in book 25 


orm. A big seller. Agents wanted. 
(Dept.M) CENTURY MFG. CO., LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 
A Little Gold Mine for 
. Women.—The U. S. Cook 
D Stove Drier is the best on the 
market; always ready for use; 
easily set on and off the stove. 
It works while you cook, takes 
M } no extra fire. Dries all kinds 
. of berries, cherries, fruits, 
vegetables, etc. Don’t let 
your fruits, etc., waste. 

t - With this Drier you can at odd 
times evaporate wasting fruits, etc., 
for family use and enough to sell 
and exchange for all or the greater 
art of your groceries and in fact 
ousehold expenses, Write for cir. 
culars and special terms to agents- 

E. B. FAHRNEY, 


: ’ Box 220. Waynesboro, Pa- 
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Beers in your own home. Piano, Organ, Violin, Guitar, 


e . . 
Music Lessons Free tierce ters sna 


Your only expense is for tage and music and will average only 2 cents a day. Dro) 
: P Tuite Address INTERNATIONAL INS 


booklet and Special Free Tuition Offer. 


tal card mow for free 
E OF MUSIC, 


98 FIFTH AVENUE, Dept. 165-A, NEW YORK CITY. 








“Sure-Opener” 








Will Open Any Tin or Glass Cans 





See How It Works 








**Mason” or other glass jars. 


MOVE THE TIGHTEST 





—% 8 The Lever makes a 
stronger grip than 
any man’s hand. 











GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 


HE “SURE-OPENER ” will cut an opening 

from two to seven inches in diameter in fruit* 
vegetable, meat and fish cans; paint, oil, syrup and 
molasses cans; it will also seal and unseal any size 
IT WILL RE- 
STICKING 
SCREW TOP FROM TIN, GLASS OR 
CHINA RECEPTACLES. No more trouble to 
get tops off gasolene or kerosene cans. No more 
broken glass or china jars. Saves time and temper, 
Always ready. The cutter is always sharp. The 
grip for sealing or unsealing glass or china jars never 
slips. Adjustable 
to any size. Is 
built like a jack— 
a scientific can 
opener and sealer. 
Because of its jack-like construction it is so strong 
that it will cut a perfectly smooth opening in the 
toughest tin, and will remove the tightest sticking 
screw top. Actual length is eight inches and made of steel to give toughness and strength, Nothing to 
get out of order. So simple and positive in its action that a child can easily use it. 


OUR OFFER—Send 50 cents for-a year’s subscription to Green’s Fruit Grower 
and the ““‘SURE-OPENER’” will come back to you by return mail. 





























(when you have the “Sure-Opener”” 










ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
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Are via befogged? 


You can’t get befogged ee roofing when 
you steer straight for Genasco, and get it for 
every building on the farm. 


Genasco 
Ready Roofing 


is madeof the a, perfect w ae. 
idad Lake Asphalt, Nature’sown product. No 
mystery; no guess-work. Genasco has the life 
that lasts. Proven by over thirty years’ use 
of natural asphalt. 

The Kant-leak Kleet is the greatest help yet 
in applying roofing. Makes seams positively 
watertight without cement. Savestime. En- 
hances beauty of the roof. Supplied with 
Genasco rolls, when ordered. ° 

Ask your dealer for Genasco. Gold Medal (highest 
award) Seattle, 1909. Mineral or smooth surface. Look 
for the hemisphere trademark on the roll. Refuse substi- 
tutes of similar looks. Write for samples and the Good 
Roof Guide Book. 

THE BARBER ASPHALT 
PAVING COMPANY 
Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world. 


PHILADELPHIA 
New York San Francisco Chicago 


Cross-section, Genasco Smooth-surface Roofing 
Trinidad Lake Asphalt 
Asphalt-saturated Wool Felt 


_ 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower 





















SWAN’S APPLE PICKERS JACKET. 


One can pick more than three any other way. No bruising, no 
dropping. Absolutely perfect. Drop postal for prices. Agents 
wanted everywhere. Infringers wiil be prosecuted. 

NEB. 


J. T. SWAN, AUBURN, 


POTATO MACHINERY 


Champi 
wou fads ator Di met awh 
dig your crop and do it well. 
If you arein need of adigger 
you can do no better 
than to secure one of 
ourmachines. If you 
will send us your ad- 
dress we will be glad 
to send you our large 
illustrated catalogue and price. Our motto: 
RELIABLE MACHINES AT THE RIGHT PRICE 


CHAMPION POTATO MACHINERY CO. 
131 Chicago Ave., Hammond, Ind. 


GINSENG 


Cultivated Ginseng and Le Seal seed an: 
now ready for planting. 200k, **Culture ont ‘rests 
of Ginseng and Golden geil. ”’ with prices of seed and 
Boots, free. Send for it. 

D. BRANDT, Box 306, Bremen, Ohio. 


NEW EGG BEATER 


Here is the _ best 
thing for an egg or 
cream beater ever on 
the market, and it is 
absolutely new and very 
valuable for the cook 
room. It will beat eggs 
or cream as well with 
one hand as any other 
contrivance will beat 
them with two. We 
have arranged with the 
manufacturers to give 
us a special price on 
these and will send one 
absolutely free to any 































subscriber, new or old, 
who pays us 50c for 
Green’s Fruit Grower 


a year in advance, If 
when you get it and try 
it you are not perfectly 
Satisfied we will send 
your money back, with 
no expense to you. A 
Single trial will con- 
vince you that it is the 
handiest thing you ever 





used. -—~- Editor House- 
hold Department, 
Green’s Fruit Grower. 
Address, 
GREEN’S FRUIT 
GROWER, 





Rochester, New York. 
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How the Twins Saved the Farm. 

Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
John A. Simpson. 

When poor little Mrs. Leonard had 
returned from the country burial 
ground, following the funeral of her 
husband, she felt, as she gathered the 
twins, Bud and Betty, into her arms 
and wept once more with them, that 
life’s outlook was dreary enc':gh. 

The twins at sixteen were each larger 
than their mother, for they inherited 
the bodily proportions of their father, 
as well as the good health and resource- 
fulness of their mother. 

Seventeen years previously William 
Leonard and his bride had entered the 
neat new house, erected on the hundred 
acres of the Ross farm in the place of 
the old pioneer log structure, finally 
covered with clap-boards; and at last 
giving way to the new. 

After paying for the furniture, the 
team, and the implements, there had 
been one thousand dollars to apply 
toward the purchase of the place. 

This left a balance of six thousand 
debt with interest at four per cent. The 
interest, taxes, and repairs amounted 
to nearly three hundred dollars a year 
for the first few years and the prices 
received for the products of mixed 
farming were not high. Even after the 
mortgage had been materially reduced 
the necessary expenses were large in 
proportion to the income, and, at Mr. 
Leonard’s déath, there remained two 
thousand of the seven thousand yet un- 
paid. 

Mrs. Leonard’s chief wish now was 
to be able to remain with her children 
on the farm, and to complete the pay- 
ments till the home should be really 
their own, but plainly, as she reasoned, 
that would be impossible. She was 
hoping that an equitable arrangement 
could be made with the holder of the 
mortgage, but it seemed impossible that 
she and the children could ever pay the 
necessary expenses and two thousand 
dollars besides in three years, when the 
mortgage was due. 

During the week following the burial 
of their father the twins listened close- 
ly to their mother’s consultations with 
friends as to the best course for her 
to pursue. 

It was while hurrying home from 
school one evening through the snow 
that the twins talked the matter over 
particularly. 

“We'll run the farm ourselves,’ Bud 
announced decidedly. 

“If father had only had better health 
the mortgage would have been paid 
long ago,” declared Beth. 

“Of course it would,” her brother re- 
sponded. “But, Beth,” he continued, 
“mother and you and I have fine health 
and we can pay this two thousand off 
in three years anyhow.” 

“How’ll we do it?” asked Beth. 

“T don’t know exactly,” was the re- 
ply, “but we’ll find the best way and 
take it up.” 

That night they talked it over with 
their mother. To her the rosy visions 
of the hopeful twins appeared doubt- 
ful. After getting their living from the 
farm there would be required to pay 
the interest, the taxes, the labor bills, 
and the principal of the debt not less 
than eight hundred dollars for each of 
the three years. To pay anything at 
all further looked like losing it alto- 
gether, and the widow was inclined to 
throw herself and her children upon the 
mercy of the holder of the mortgage, 
asking to be permitted to surrender the 
farm, with a reasonable allowance for 
what had already been paid. 

“It would be impossible for a young 
boy like you to do the heavy work, 
Bud,” protested his mother, ‘and to 
hire help would eat up all the profit. 
We can never do it I’m afraid, chil- 
dren,” and poor little Mrs. Leonard 
wept again at the prospect of losing 
the farm home that she so dearly loved 
and that her husband had nearly suc- 
ceeded in paying for. 

Somewhat discouraged the twins 
dropped the subject, but, after further 
discussion between them, they laid the 
matter before their mother once more, 
and so earnestly and eloquently did they 
argue, that, hoping against hope, she 
conserted to the trial. The neighbors, 
sympathizing with the widow and the 
children, looked upon ihe undertaking 
with interest and the best wishes for 
its success, but with many anticipations 
of its failure. 

Deeply in love with their home and 
country life in general, and thoughtful 
and intelligent beyond their years, the 





twins determined that knowledge must 
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their 


activities upon the farm. Accordingly 
they made an initial outlay of several 


be. the foundation for future 


dollars for subscriptions to poultry, 
fruit, and agricultural journals, and 
later they bought nearly a dozen of 


cheap but standard books on the sub- 
jects in which they felt especially in- 
terested. Early in January their father 
had died, and by the first of March the 
two young farmers had formed general 
plans for the first year’s campaign. 

That it would be impossible to earn 
sufficient money to save the farm 
through the raising of the ordinary 
grain crops was evident upon a calcu- 
lation of the probable expenses and 
the probable income. Special methods 
were imperative and these special 
methods were the ones sought. 

There were already fifteen acres in 
wheat. Bud calculated that that would 
represent a clear income of one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. He himself was 
to undertake the putting in of the oats 
in the corn stubble and a neighbor 
agreed to put in a twenty acre field of 
corn for half the crop. From these two 
crops they anticipated a net income of 
perhaps one hundred and fifty dollars 
after a sufficient amount of grain had 
been devoted to the feeding of the 
team and the hogs, and from the latter 
Bud expected to realize one hundred 
dollars. It appeared probable also that 
one hundred dollars would be received 
from the sale of hay, making a total of 
five hundred dollars as the probable in- 
come from the regular crops. 

That the four cows would furnish 
enough butter to make another hundred 
dollars of income appeared likely, as 
well, and this would give a total income 
for the year of six hundred dollars. It 
was plain, however, that four hundred 
of this would be needed for paying the 
interest, the taxes, and the living ex- 
penses of the family, with a few bills for 
labor. Clearly at the very best not more 
than two hundred dollars from that 
source would be available for reducing 
the mortgage. 

“There’s only one course that I can 
see,” declared Bud, ‘‘and that is for us 
to go in for poultry, vegetables and 
small fruits.” 

They were twelve miles from the 
county seat, a pretty large town, where 
there was a fairly good market for 
produce of all kinds, and Bud believed 
that he could make two trips a week, 
starting early enough before day to 
reach the markets by daylight, and thus 
dispose of his eggs, butter, poultry, 
and vegetables, and the fruit, when, in 
the course of a year or two, there might 
be some for sale. 

Some money was needed for special 
expenses, but, alas! where was it to be 
secured? With a heavy heart Mrs. 
Leonard, at the twins’ suggestion, sold 
the two poorer of the cows, and the 
sixty dollars became a precious fund 
for the purchase of needful supplies. 

Five acres of suitable land near the 
house was enclosed with chicken wire, 
for keeping the chickens out, however, 
and not in, and the plot was plowed 
and made richer by the application of 
all the available fertilizer upon the 
farm. Afterwards it Was harrowed un- 
til it was in as good condition as it 
was possible to make it. Two strips of 
raspberries, of two varieties, were set 
out in the spring, and the same of 
blackberries, a half acre being devoted 
to the two fruits... The remaining four 
acres were planted equally to potatoes 
and sweet corn, and the old vegetable 
garden of a quarter acre was devoted 
to small vegetables. Wherever possible 
both in the larger and in the smaller 
garden successive crops of vegetables 
of different varieties were grown in the 
one season. 

These five and a quarter acres were 
chiefly Bud’s field of labor, while Beth 


looked after the chickens almost every: 


hour of the day, and their mother at- 
tended to the house work and the milk 
and butter. 

It was not until late in the fall that 
the season’s work was completed. The 
farm and the family expenses had been 
kept down to as little as possible, but, 
in the end, only two hundred dollars 
remained from the general farm opera- 


tions for the reduction of the mort- 
gage. 

Bud’s and Beth's enterprises had 
fared, though, as well as could have 


been expected, for, indeed, they had 
both worked not less than ten or twelve 
hours for practical'y every day, except- 
ing Sundays, for seven months. From 
the sale of potafoes, sweet corn, and 
vegetables Bud had cleared a hundred 


and fifty dollars besides paying for the 
supplies of seed and for the berry 
plants. Starting with thirty or forty 
common pullets Beth had purchased 
two settings of White Plymouth Rock 
eggs and was rewarded with a dozen 
excellent fowls for the following gsea- 
son. From her own stock she succeeded 
in raising over two hundred chickeny, 
Fifty of the finest of the pullets were 
saved for the next year, and, including 
the old hens, about two hundred chick. 
ens altogether were sold. The pullets 
paid for their keep, at least, with eggs 
during the winter, and, with the saie 
of some fruit which Beth and her 
mother had gathered from the little 
orchard and about the farm, and some 
additional income which their diligent 
fingers secured, fifty doll.cs was added 
to the hundred and fifty, and so they 
had the joyful pleasure of paying on 
the last day of the year four hundred 
dollars on the mortgage. But it was a 
most laborious year for all of them, al- 
though they enjoyed it nevertheless, 
and the schooling that the twins got 
that winter was only three months, And 
now the new season was at the door, 
Continued in next issue. 
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Fattening Fowls for Market. 


Young cockerels that have free range 
on the farm possess a good frame and 
constitution, but they lack in flesh and 
in quality of meat. When fed in pens 
or crates for two or three weeks, they 
gain in flesh rapidly, while the increase 
in the bones or frame is relatively very 
small. Professor Robertson demon- 
strated that one fatted chicken has as 
much edible material on its frame as 
three like chickens not fatted, says the 
“Western Farmer.” Young cockerels 
of the general purpose breeds, two to 
four pounds in weight, are very econ- 
omical producers of meat when con- 
fined in pens and fed properly. In Pro- 
fessor Robertson’s experiments 131 
chickens weighing 492 pounds gained 
in four weeks 335 pounds. The cost 
per pound of gain was 4.9 cents. This 
represents not only a gain in weight, 
but a gain in quality, and the market 
will pay much more for such chickens 
than for those direct from the range. 
From lack of exercise the muscles be- 
come more edible or tender. A consid- 
erable business in fattening or, more 
properly, fleshening chickens has grown 
up in several western states. This 
business is largely done by the large 
packing companies, who buy the chick- 
ens from the farmers and fatten them 
at fattening stations. This work might 
be done on the farm and the profit 
saved to the ‘farmer. There is prob- 
ably no class of live stock that will pro- 
duce meat at less food cost than will 
young cockerels of the right age, and 
no other kind of farm animals sell at 
as high a price per pound as chickens. 

Which grain to use in fattening will 
be governed partly by its price. For 
best results the grain is ground and 
fed moist. It is usually mixed with 
skim milk or buttermilk. Professor 
Graham of the Ontario Agricultural 
college says that the best ration used 
at that station is one made of two 
parts finely-ground oats, two of finely 
ground buckwheat and one of corn- 
meal, mixed with sour milk, using one 
and a half times as much milk as 
grain, and sometimes twice as much. 
Where the markets demand a yellow- 
flesh fowl, as most of them do in this 
country, a large proportion of corn will 
be desirable in the ration, but corn 
alone will prove unsatisfactory. Ground 
oats alone, with the coarser hulls re- 
moved, will give good results where 
white flesh is not discriminated against. 
Barley may also form part of the ra- 
tion. The chickens should be fed light- 
ly the first week; after that all they 
will eat up clean three times a day. 
It is important that they be kept con- 
fined. 





The Lawn Mower. 

A very fine exercise is running 4 
lawn mower. It brings into play about 
every muscle that is worth having— 
the legs, the arms, the shoulders, the 
back, and through these, all the muscles 
of the lungs, the heart, the liver, the 
brain and all their infinity of nerve en- 
tanglements and affinities. 

And then, when the work is done, 
and the lawn is as smooth as a velvet 
carpet, and the sun comes down to kiss 
it and the robins gather about to pay 
court to the admiring worms, then one 
can look upon his achievement with 4 
sense of satisfaction. He has made the 
world look better and brushed the dust 
of: of a lazy conscience. 

This is patrician employment. It is 
a part of the sunshine, the pure ail, 
the birds-a-singing, the white clouds 
a-flying. It is there where philosophy 
and perspiration meet and kiss each 
other.—Ohio “State Journal.” 


“No human capacity ever yet saw the 
whole thing.’’—Ruskin. 
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<== fruits are only to be found in those that TT 
or the are well grown and mature. MID-SEASON SPECIAL! —— 
berry When fruits are perfectly developed Murray new 1911 Model Buggy 
forty and properly matured, practically ail Right in mid-ceeson—right when you wane it 
>hased the starch is copverted into sugar, and most-saving you twice the dealer’s profit, we offer 
Rock the cellulose is soft and fine. We know this advance 1911 model. a 
dozen that unripe fruit is not wholesome. Murray pays the freight 
> sea- It digests slowly, often ferments in the This is a genuine opportunity for quick buyers. 
eeded stomach, and is the cause of painful plurray salle ca four — road am (N ¢ Yh as 
ckens, disorders. It is unwise to take into inuawaaanee le a ” = re 
. were our stomachs unripe fruit, it is equally This is a special offer—not in our catalog, To get fl) < wy / FZ gE f. y 
luding ugwise to eat that, which is over-ripe. Gets eee Tosk eens te wie YT XK SA SLI’ 
chick- The best résults from the dietetic use The Wilber H. Murray Mig. Co. 343-349 E, 5th St., Cincimmati, 0, “———o— al 
yullets of fruits come from eating those that b= MCL Stile 
1 eges are fresh, healthy and well matured. 
e sale Fine fruits are the flowers of edible 
1 her commodities. They please the eye, 
little gratify the taste, and minister to our 
some health. If we appreciate them at their 
ligent worth, we should use them more freely ee ) 
added and our markets would be better sup- ‘ 
») they plied with this wholesome, palatable 
ng pos class of food products. CUMMER CRATES 
indred _—_——- The best that money can buy for handling fruit or veg: 
was a Health Notes. on wee 
eon The health authorities undertake to ‘ 9 ee 
eel substitute a few original aphorisms to CUMMER MFG. CO., Cadillac, Mich. 
:, And take the place of those thus wantonly FF PEE FPP EPG CD ES LEGG PPTL 
jor, destroyed. Here are a few samples: > Pe ee ee Tn are ee 
“Open windows close the door to con-/@ 3 e - 
sumption.” “Your lungs can’t be|% Green S ruit rower (Monthly) yrs. 1.00 o 
washed out, but they can be aired.” 2 i z 
“Mother’s milk for babies; cow’s milk - 
range barged ¢ N.Y. Tribune-Farmer qweey) | yr. 1.00 ¢ 
e Keep the flies away from the sick, D4 
hh and especially those ill with contagious p The Am. Farm World (Monthly) i yr. 25 3 
1 pens diseases. Kill every fly that strays into|? ae 
te. the sickroom. His body is covered with Pa $2 25 z 
si disease germs. * 4 es : > 
vnaal Do not allow decaying matter of z The regular publishers’ subscription price for the above named papers z 
aa dad — sort to accumulate on or near @ for one year, would amount to $2.25. p 4 
0 BS All ‘refusé which tends in any way to P¢ SEND 1 1 D4 
meres pl eRceet ty Gv nocturia aa ormentation,. such Sei: petting sete, | $ US $1.15 : 
ie a The lower photograph is a scene nearby called Caesar's P&Per waste and vegetable matter/# and you will receive them regularly for ONE YEAR. D4 
ee Head. Notice at the lower right hand corner a rock that Should be disposed of or covered with | ? 
a looks like the head of a man. Photograph throughthe lime or kerosene oil. z Address GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, N. Y. 3 
1 con- kindness of C. W. Wood, Duncan, S. C. Screen all food. > F 
. Pro- : : Keep all receptacles for garbage|¢? (Write for Canadian postage if in Canada.) >< 
jane LARAAARARARR AAA curefully covered and the cans cleaned | 34 44444466446444444464466446644464646046464446444644446¢4 
or sprinkled with oil or lime. 
e cost Cover food after a meal, burn or 


This Ys 

‘ os bury all table refuse. 

yeight, 9 2 I : . lune. Acres of swampy land reclaimed and made fertile. 
j a HEAL H Screen all windows and_ doors, Jackson’s Round Drain Tile meets every requirement. We also make Sewer 


Earliest and easiest worked. 

Carries off surplus water; 

admits air to the soil. In- 
ries ¢ the va 

























pars especially the kitchen and dining room. Fige, ed'and Fire Beek, Chimney Tops: Encaustic Bide walk Tie etc. Writ 
Burn pyrethrum powder in_ the < - o FORE 
age house to kill the flies, 
ss “I If there is no dirt and filth there 
a will be no flies. 
more 
grown Why Does He Eat Fruit? Sa ae 
This By Prof. Lozenby, of Ohio State To Keep Young. 
large University. Keep in the sunlight; nothing beauti- 
chick- Pure milk is 87 per cent. water and ful or sweet grows ry BAL eid ites the THROUGH 
wre may be further diluted by breed, feed ae says the Philddelphia “In- EUROPE 
mig hs eat eee eavtins : 
profit pre ge dbsrgs Suse oe eee Bernard Avoid fear in all its varied forms of 
prob- tain as much water as average milk, expression; it is the greatest enemy of WITH 
ll pro- but, as a rule it is the best fruit that the human race. Avoid excesses of all 
n will contains the most water. I have fre- Kinds; they are injurious. The long 
By quently tested the amount of water in life must be a temperate, regular life. 
se a “ S999 Fy “ ” 4 > ‘ 
ckens. ae amt anaaen” ae Hae Glen Many of our ills are due to overeating, 
4 will found less than 80 per cent. to eating the wrong things, and to ir- 
For I he fi t s ot ‘abt: et regular eating. 
d and n the finest specimens Don’t allow yourself to think on your 
with these fruits, not overgrown but perfect birthday that you are a year older 
feskor samples, that would sell for the very and so much nearer the ‘end. 
ultural highest price, I have usually found over Never look on the dark side; take 
used 90 per cent. of water. A heaped bushel sunny views of everything; a sunny 
f£ two of fine large peaches that contained 100 thought drives away the shadows. 
finely specimens showed when tested 92 per pe 4 child; live simply and naturally, 
corn- cent. of water, leaving only 8 per cent 444 keep clear of entangling alliances 
1g one solids, This bushel of peaches sold and complications of all kinds. 
ilk as readily at $3.00. A heaped bushel of  Guitivate the spirit of contentment; 
much. small peaches of the same variety, this 41) giscontent and dissatisfaction bring 
‘ellow- bushel containing ~ ae =p age furrows prematurely to the face. 
in this showed 84 per cent. water and 16 per “form a habit of throwing off before 
rn will ora of dry matter. These were sold going to bed at night all the cares and 
corn with difficulty at 70 cents for the Jixieties of the day—everything which 
‘round bushel. This shows that the acid juici- (ay possibly cause mental wear and WHY DON’T Y0 TAKE THIS TRIP 9 
ils re- ness is one of the main factors in the tear or deprive you of rest. H 
waar istics oF Gece i age run gf ees Nearly every woman in America has a desire to 
angers to the organic acids already men- Chocolate a Stimulant.—The British visit = mg aaa cap — eee For meen 
light- tioned, but more largely to certain government, Balzac tells us, reprieved ae i Gs as . 2 we © ppomeoeag eg 
eo volatile oils and aromatic ethers. It three criminals condemned to death, a oe dite : hed oe ap Hersam _ 
. day. is to these oils and ethers that those with a view to seeing how long a man pected to make t ong wis nie Ge aa coming 
é oom delicate characteristic flavors of dif- could live nourished exclusively on tea, into possession of more wea mpeg eigen 
ferent varieties of fruit are chiefly due. coffee or chocolate. The chocolate person, she decided to gratify her ambition and 
Chemistry and physiology have taught drinker died after eight months and visit all the big places in Europe. 
us that when these ‘‘fruity” acids, oils, the coffee drinker at the end of two By special request she was instructed to select 
; and ethers are taken into the body, years; while the man condemned to photographs of all the really big things to be seen 
ing & they undergo oxidation, which process subsist on tea survived three years. while on this trip, and this collection of photo- 
about tends to lower the temperature of the The experiment was promoted, the graphs has been reproduced, in colors, on fifty 
ving— blood or at least to modify our tem- author adds, by the British East India post cards, with a complete description of each 
s, the berature sensations, and thus correct company, with a view to pushing the place of importance visited printed on each card. 
uscles or allay any slight feverishness that sale of tea, and they had every reason While we cannot all make the trip Aunt Hannah 
a ane may exist. They also tend to keep the to be satisfied with the result.—London made, yet we all can see what she saw while there if 
ve en- organs of secretion, the liver, kidneys, “Chronicle.” we possess a package of these views. These fifty 
"ies etc, as well as the whole digestive ore ie -_ cards gop hoa A = > ee _ 
velvet fj {ct in healthy condition, The free  puttermilk Cure.—"T told the people Suite tan we WER Staal Gente seheaigien aise 
— acids of fruits, especially citric and ad re ; . y 4 
‘0 kiss ’ : : who had recommended the buttermilk ears and send you the complete trip “Through 
0 pay malic, are highly antiseptic bodies, an® that it was not helping me. ‘Why, I ssehe With Aunt Beansh.” Better secure this set 
tend to prevent disease germs from bean "o e pe ant HaReen. 
yn one * ape esha: Y _ bet I have swallowed a barrel of but now as the edition will be exhausted soon. 
: finding a lodgment and developing in F thi ‘ e , 
vith a the body .  termilk within the past week,’ I told N. B.—In case you do not care to renew the 
de the _— : them. paper for three years send 50 cents and the paper 
e dust In our climate, subject as we often “You drank it?’ they shouted back will be renewed one year, and the complete trip 
are to rapid changes and extremes at me. “Through Europe With Aunt Hannah” will be sent 
It is of temperature, the physical system is ““Of course,’ I replied, ‘what did by return mail. If you are a new subscriber the 
eo air, Naturally more or less debilitated. In you expect me to do with it?’ above offers hold good. Address, 
clouds this connection we are predisposed to ““Why, we mean for you to bathe . 
sophy colds, fever and other troubles. Fruits your face with buttermilk—not drink GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, N. Y. 
each and acid vegetables are known to be it,’ was the answer, 
800d correctives for this debilitated “T pretty nearly collapsed. To this 
Condition. We should remember that day I can’t look buttermilk in the 
rw the 48 a rule, the full beneficial effects of face.” 
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Letters From the People. 


“Prudent questioning is the half of 
knowledge.’’—Proverb. 














Fall Planting.—Dear Sir: In reply I 
will say that in Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey and North Carolina fall planting 
can be done with safety and I advise 
fall planting of roses, grape vines and 
other fruit plants and trees, while far- 
ther north where the winters are very 
cold I would prefer spring planting. 


Carl Seyler, Buffalo, N. Y., asks 
where he can find attractive orchards 


and small fruit farms in N. Y. state. 
Cc. A. Green’s reply: Hilton, N. Y., 
west of Rochester, Williamson and 


Sodus east of Rochester, Babcock farm 
and Hooker farm on Clover street, this 
city, Lockport, N. Y., west of here, and 
the Hudson river valley are good sec- 
tions. For vineyards visit Hammonds- 
port and Brocton, also Fredonia, N. Y. 
Erie county has many small fruit 
farms. 


Green’s Fruit Grower: Can you tell 
me what the matter is with my grape 


vines? I have two that blossom fine, 
and all blast out and never set any 
fruit. Am enclosing you two stems 


that you may see how they act.—H. E. 
McKenney, Mass. 

Cc. A. Green’s reply: There are varie- 
ties of grapes the blossoms of which will 
not fertilize themselves. If such varie- 
ties are planted far from other varie- 
ties few if any grapes will appear on the 
But if these varieties are planted 


vines. 
near self fertilizing varieties, such as 
Concord, Worden and Niagara, they 


would be productive alone by them- 
selves. I suspect the vines you com- 
plain of do not bear blossoms that are 
self fertilizing. 


Green’s Fruit Grower: Replying to 
your circular letter of the 1st, enclose 
check for $3.75 which pays for your 
paper up to Jan., 1914, with the “May- 
flower dinner set.” I wish to say there 
should be more people (either town or 
country) that should take more interest 
in such papers as you publish, and 
carry out some of their suggestions, 
the country at large would be much 
better off. We think we have one of 
the grandest countries on earth right 
cut here around us, though we need 
more people that would take more in- 
terest in their homes, in way of hav- 
ing all kinds of fruits around them 
beautify the land around them. There 
is nothing that adds to the value of a 
home more, besides the pleasure we 
derive from same. Will send you some 
pictures some day, giving you some 
ideas as to our country.—J. P. Del- 
leney, Texas. 


C. A. Green’s reply to J. Burt, Ind., 
about cherries and small fruits: The 
elevated land you speak of which has 
borne a superior crop of corn would 
seem to be an ideal place for a peach, 
apple, pear or plum orchard. A good 
crop of corn will not grow on land that 
is not fertile and well drained, there- 
fore good corn, potato and grain grow- 
ing land is apt to be good fruit growing 
soil, other things being equal. 

You ask whether I would recommend 
you to plant 100 Red Cross currants, 
100 Downing gooseberry, 100 Mont- 
morency cherry, 100 Shropshire Damson 
plum trees and 1000 two year Palmetto 
asparagus plants. The above varieties 
are desirable, but if there is a scarcity 
of help to pick cherries in your locality, 
it might be better to plant part of the 
cherry trees to earlier ripening varie- 
ties. Montmorency I consider the best 
of all hardy red cherries. You have 
made a good selection of varieties. 


Green’s Fruit Grower: Our people 
,are beginning to look for your valu- 
able paper, but say that they never see 
anything about Florida in it. As Mr. 
Van Deman owns a fine place only a 
few miles north of Modello, and is so 
well acquainted with the extreme 
southern portion of our state, this 
should not continue. After living for 
twenty-five years farther up the state, 
where we lived in constant dread of 
frosts and freezes, which rarely ever 
missed us, and which killed and de- 
stroyed both tender trees and fruit, I 
came down here below Miami, almost 
at the extreme southern end of the 
peninsula. Here with my family I took 
up a government homestead. This was 
a little over three years ago. Then the 
railroad had just entered this section. 
We found a rough wild section. The 
surface was very stony, but the growth 
showed the soil to be wonderfully rich. 


‘fruit growing. 





We cleared land and planted fruit 
trees, and prepared to make a home. 
Now our trees are loaded down with 
the finest oranges, grape fruit as well 
as other fruits—S. A. Murden, Fla. 


Chas. A. Green: We have about fif- 
teen acres of land here in northern 
New Jersey. The land has not been 
worked much of any for about twenty 
years. I want to plant fruit trees and 
berry bushes on it. Will you tell me 
what I ought to do to get it ready for 
them? I expected to plant this spring 
but was told then by one of the farm- 
ers that it was too late to plant and 
that I had better wait until next spring. 
Is that the best time to plant?—WMiss 
Nellie M. Lyon, Dover, N. J. 

Cc. A. Green’s reply: Assuming that 
your land is in sod I will say that it 
should be plowed now and-kept culti- 
vated or sow buckwheat on it in July. 
If plowed soon the sod will be rotted 
before fall. In your state fall plant- 
ing may be done successfully in Octo- 
ber, November or December. Or you 
ean delay planting until next spring. 
Land should not be planted to trees or 
small fruit plants until it is in fine con- 
dition, all the loose stones, rocks and 


stumps removed, and the sod well 
rotted. I assume that the soil will be 
fertile for lying idle. If not the soil 
should be enriched with barnyard 


manure or commercial fertilizer. 


Cheap Porch.—I wish you would get 
someone to build a cheap roof to form 
a shade over the front door of the 
fruit farm tenant house on the Gruen- 
dike seven acre lot. By my plan this 
porch can be made at a cost of not 
over $10. Set two cedar posts in the 
ground eight feet distant from the 
house, the posts to be twelve feet apart. 
The rafters need not be planed or 
painted. Cover the rafters with rough 
hemlock or pine boards. Then I will 
send you rubber roofing to nail over 
this roof in the place of shingles. Then 
fill in with earth in front of the door- 
way under this porch with soil packed 
down firmly and make the floor there 
of cement and gravel. Four inches of 
the lower part of this floor is made of 
Portland cement, one part to four or 
five parts of coarse sharp gravel. Then 
spread on the surface of this base half 
an inch of cement made of one part 
of Portland cement to two parts of fine 
sifted sharp sand. Even if the poreh 
and cement floor costs more than $10 
I desire it made. 

Let the roof extend over the posts 
on each side and in front twelve to 
eighteen inches to correspond with the 
cornice of the house but do not spend 
time or money in making a cornice or 
in embellishing the inside of the roof, 
I simply want a rough rustic porch. 


From Texas. 


Mr. C. A. Green: I have been a sub- 
scriber to your magazine for several 
years. It has been one of the means 
of getting me very much interested in 
I want to call your at- 
tention to a little omission in the June 
number, in speaking of the Roosevelt 
dam on the Salt river in Arizona. You 
say, ““‘But the Roosevelt dam is built by 
the U. S. government, which has never 
proposed to build the dam in the Gene- 
see river.” Now, then, these farmers 
have to pay every cent of that $8,- 
640,000.00 back to Uncle Sam, who loans 
it to them without interest, in ten an- 
nual payments of $5.00 per acre per 
annum, amounting to $50.00 per acre 
for the water right. After that is paid 
batk the water is free. Also I see by a 
recent answer to a subscriber that lives 
near Roswell, New Mex., that you are 
not aware that there is an experimental 
farm in that territory. Under a separ- 
ate cover I mail you bulletin No. 75, 
which will give you their address and 
names of directors, etc.—Frank Bolton, 
Tex. 


The Old Strawberry Bed. 
Cc. A. Green: Will you please tell 
what to do with my old strawberry 
vines after I get through picking and 
oblige. You can tell me how to do it 
in your next paper.—Orrin Daley, Ver- 
mont. , 
Cc. A. Green’s reply: The above is a 
seasonable question and we thank our 
subscriber for suggesting it. There are 
many large and successful growers of 
the strawberry who only pick one crop 
of strawberries from the vines. Im- 
mediately after the crop is harvested 
they plow it under and sow the land to 
buckwheat or some other crop to be 
plowed under later. These men main- 
tain that it is easier to set out a new 
plantation than it is to keep the .old 
plantation clean for another year or 
two. But there are other planters who 
get from two to five crops of straw- 
berries off from the same plantation, 
continuing to cultivate the same planta- 
tion on the same soil for a succession 
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Crash!!— another wax 
record gone to smash! 





If you own a Phonograph or Graphophone (Edison or Columbia) never 
buy another wax record for it. Get one Indestructible Record from your dealer, 
Or let us mail one to you;—35 cents (for the 2-minute) or 50 cents (for 


the 4-minute), postage free, and a catalog with it. 
Toss it on the table. 


test. Lend it to the youngsters, 


Kick it across the room. 


Leave it in the sun. 


Give it the hardest possible 
Drop it on the floor. 
Then play it and hear a finer, 


clearer, purer, stronger reproduction—better music in every way—than your 


machine ever gave out before. 


still have it, good as new. Almost too good to be true? Try it! 


Six Good Records! 


Here are six splendid records, selected from the 
big 40-page Indestructible Record Catalogue. Ask 
us to mail them to you—postage free—and your 
money back if you don’t like the records. 

We make this limited special offer so you can 
hear Columbia Indestructible Records on your own 
machine in your own home at your leisure, with no 
expense to you—for we will gladly return your 


Send for one! 
















Play it every day for ten years and you will 


Prove it! 


AAR 
COL money if you don’t like the records. We know 
7 UM ; AIL you will never buy another wearable, breakable, 
OLD MOULDE wax record if you will play just one Indestructible 
INDESTRUCTIB BY M Record on your own machine. 
CYLINDER RECORD Postage free if 
; your dealer 2 Minute—35 Cents 
cannot sup- 1348 ‘Two Little Brown Eyes (7exor Solo) 
ply you. 1351 Tell Mother I’ll Be There (Sacred Mixed Quartette) 
SEND FOR FREE 1380 By the Light of the Silvery Moon (Sofra:-~ Solo) 
— 4 Minute—50 Cents 
\ \ 3032 Summer Reminds Me of You (7enor Solo, 
; —_ om Sextette from ‘* Lucia ” (Band Selection) 





40-page Catalogue listing 


rs Wante 


Send for Big 


Come Where My Love Lies a 
(Mixed Quartetie) 
all Columbia Indestructible Records — free. 


i— Exclusive selling rights given where we are not properly represented, 


Columbia Phonograph Co., 8 Frankfort Street, New York City 





of years. But there are some varieties 
that will not continue to bear in the 
same beds for more than one or two 
years. Such varieties as Corsican, Jes- 
sie, Glen Mary, Dunlap and Brandy- 
wine will continue to bear in the old 
rows in fertile soil and at Green’s fruit 
farm we often leave the strawberry 
plantation for three, four and some- 
times five years. . 

If you turn one or two furrows away 
from each side of the old strawberries 
and cultivate this strip new strawberry 
plants will be formed on this loosened 
soil and in this way an old strawberry 
plantation may be renewed entirely 
with new plants. I have seen straw- 
berry plantations absolutely abandoned 
to grass and weeds after the first year 
and I have seen surprising crops of 
strawberries growing in the grass and 
weeds in case the weather was showery 
throughout May and June, but I do not 
recommend this course except possibly 
for family. We all know that the wild 
strawberry thrives in meadows with 
two or three feet of grass growing. I 
advise nothing but the best culture of 
strawberries, but I am telling what can 
be done with neglect under favorable 
conditions. 


Miss Dolly Rose. 

Mr. C. A. Green: I wish you could 
see the good letter I received from Miss 
Dolly Rose in reply to mine enclosing 
$1.00 on her little home shortly after 
I saw your notice of it in May Fruit 
Grower. She certainly is a good 
natured shut-in, seems to regard her 
affliction lightly, and is worthy of any 
amount of assistance, writes of her mis- 
fortune in 1888, being thrown from a 
buggy, injuring her spine and breaking 
rib, which was not properly attended 
to, and since causing her much suffer- 
ing and helplessness, and since 1890 
has not sat up a minute. Heroic forti- 
tude isn’t it? I only wish Mrs. Sage, 
Rockefeller or Carnegie could know of 
her case. I am planning more help for 
her from several friends. It is almost 
beyond belief that one would endure 
such a life. I suppose you have some 
knowledge of her situation. This tor- 
rid weather delays my intentions for 
additional aid, which calls for some 
running around. My idea is to help 
her all I can, and, too, we are both 
Buckeyes, I being a native of Ohio. 
I will write her sometime. She has you 





to thank for the $1.00 I sent, which she 
said meant sO much to her. Yours for 
helping the helpless.—D. D., Leaven- 
worth, Kansas. 


Cherry Not Fruiting. 

Green’s Fruit Grower: I would like 
you to answer one question if you 
can do so. Several years ago I bought 
two Early Richmond and one Mont- 
morency cherry trees and they have 
grown to be some eighteen to twenty 
feet high, but they have never had 
any cherries. Every year they seem 
to have lots of buds, but the blossoms 
don’t come out as they ought to. They 
don’t seem to set but very few cherries. 
If there cannot be anything done to 
make them bear I am going to cut 
them down.—G. W. Powers, Ohio. 

C. A. Green’s reply: Such experience 
with fruitless cherry trees is very rare- 
ly witnessed. I had a similar experi- 
ence with a row of Governor Wood 
cherry trees which for fifteen years 
after planting did not produce much 
of any fruit. Then these trees com- 
menced to bear abundantly and they 
have borne almost every year since 
abundant crops of fine cherries. The 
difficulty may be that the soil is too 
cold and wet which was the cause with 
my cherry trees. I cannot think of 
any other cause as cherry trees are 
abundant bearers as a rule. But the 
character of the soil does change the 
bearing years and the productiveness. 
Cherry trees do best on a somewhat 
sandy soil that is well drained naturally. 


Apple Twig Blight. 

Chas. A. Green: For the past five 
years I have been cultivating a small 
apple orchard and with great success. 
It has been kept into a splendid state 
of cultivation and the trees carefully 
pruned so that the trees are all of one 
size and symmetrically formed. About 4 
month ago I noticed a Missouri Pippin 
trae, that had some fine apples on it, 
which show signs of blight. Then, 4 
little later a Ben Davis and a Red 
June. The blight seemed to get worse, 
and I sharpened my knife and ‘took 2 
bottle of carbolic acid in which I 
dipped the blade, and cut off all the 
affected parts. But this has not stopped 
the blighting and I notice other trees 
are being affected. I am_ greatly 
troubled over this matter and want to 
ask you if you know of any remedy 
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J] do not want to lose a single tree 
if I can help it; for up to this date 
each space has been filled with a 
thrifty tree and a perfect model. Please 
answer by return mail, if you can give 
me an_ effective remedy.—Frank S. 
Miller, Okla. 

c. A. Green’s reply: I advise you to 
consult your state experiment station 
or the U. S. pomological department at 
Washington, D. C., sending them 
samples of twigs and branches. 

It looks to me as though you have 
what is called in the east twig blight. 
While I have not been troubled with 
this twig blight, I have seen apple trees 
in summer with the ends of hundreds 
of thousands of branches dead, the 
blight seemingly affecting not more 
than twelve to eighteen inches of the 
tip ends of branches. I do not know 
that this has killed any trees in the 
east but it disfigures them, but your 
blight may be of a different character. 
I know of no remedy. 


Cherry Hedge. 

Dear Sir: I am going to set out 
a hedge along a lane of old fashioned 
sour cherries and would like to know 
when and how to plant them.—Miss 
Mabel Gerlach, N. Y. 

c. A. Green’s reply: Your plan of 
planting a cherry hedge is an excellent 
one. I trust there are thousands of 
readers of Green’s Fruit Grower who 
will catch onto this thought of plant- 
ing what may be termed a hedge row 
of fruit trees. A row of Montmorency 
or Early Richmond cherry trees, or 
using both varieties, or several varie- 
ties, planted in October or November 
or in April or May, the trees to be 
from six to ten feet apart in the row, 
would be an object of great beauty and 
would be very profitable. A row of 
cherry trees thus planted when in 
bloom or bearing fruit would be almost 
as attractive as a hedge row of bloom- 
ing roses. When the trees get large 
enough to crowd each other seriously 
I would advise you to cut out every 
other tree. But they bear fruit almost 
a life time when planted this way hav- 
ing the sun and air from both sides. 
I have long advised the planting of 
pear trees, plum or apple trees for a 
hedge row, along lanes or on the line 
fences around the farm or along each 
side of the highway. A hedge row of 
dwarf pears through the garden where 
they can be cultivated is an attractive 
object. 


A Remarkable Letter. 

Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower: 
When I was a little girl, my mother 
taught me to pray, and that whatso- 
ever I asked in his name I would re- 
ceive. And being of a domestic nature 
I earnestly prayed for a good home 
and a kind husband. I loved to sing 
and go to church and loved society. 
Well, my husband could not sing a tune 
to save his life, and was too indifferent 
to even go to church with me, and 
seldom let me ride out with him al- 
though we had fine horses and a car- 
riage. In no way was he a companion. 
I had a big family to love, but lived 
the starved life in the one sense. Then 
I would hie to my own counsel and 
there meet my God, and pray for light, 
understanding and wisdom. Oh, such 
sweet comfort as I learned of the only 
true source of perfect happiness. Now 
I am an old lady. I have lived my 
life the best I could. I have raised a 
respectable family. For years my voice 
for singing is gone, tune and all. 
I have no desire to go to church and 
would much rather read a good sermon 
than hear one. I see perfect happiness 
in knowing there is peace and plenty. 
My prayer was answered. I love my 
husband and home and have the peace 
that passeth understanding, a perfect 
trust in God.—A Subscriber. 


Currant and Gooseberry. 

Mr. Charles A. Green: Three years 
ago I bought of you one hundred cur- 
rant bushes, also one hundred rasp- 
berry bushes, They have not done very 
well, simply from the reason that the 
ground is too wet. ‘Now I want to 
transplant them to another location, 
and will you please write me what 
would be the earliest time I could do 
so after they are through fruiting. The 
land that I take them from I wish to 
put down to grass so that it can be 
cut for hay another summer. Could I 
do so by the first of September or 
earlier without damage to the bushes? 
Would be very much obliged to you if 
you would give me the desired informa- 
tion.—B. B. Freeman, Mass. 

Cc. A. Green’s reply: There is no ad- 
vantage in transplanting the currant 
and raspberry bushes until the leaves 
fall in November. I do not advise 
planting fruits of any kind on low wet 
undrained soil. The old bushes will not 
be so desirable as the plants and yet 
it is possible that you may succeed with 
them. 


Questions from North Carolina. 

Dear Madam: Windsor cherry ripens 
late and for this reason is very valuable. 
Montmorency is about the latest of the 
hardy red sour cherries. We make 
more money from Windsor and Mont- 
morency than any other varieties. 

Wilder Early pear is.the earliest and 
best of all the very early pears. It is 
a handsome golden yellow with bright 
red cheek, large for an early pear but 
not so large as Bartlett. 

Niagara grape is valuable, white in 
color. Brighton is about the best of 
all in quality—a red grape. 

We have no Wilder pears in mailing 
size. Freights are not excessive to your 
place. Plant this fall as fall is a good 
time to plant in North Carolina. 

Yes, the hillside you speak of is a 
good place for grapes or other fruits. 
The best late strawberry that I know of 
is the Brandywine. Yes, the Elberta 
peach will do well with you.—C. A. 
Green, A 

Canker Worm. 

Dear Mr. Green: We take the Fruit 
Grower, I and my neighbor. We like it. 
We want to learn of the worms that 
eat the leaves of apple trees. When 
shaken they spin down with long lines, 
The trees recovered last year, but we 
have more worms this year. We hope 
you will tell us in your next number 
all about them, the name in particular 


we are in doubt about it, also their 
history, their food and poison, how 
many forms do they assume, how do 


they winter, and lay eggs? Can they 
be destroyed and how?—H. B. Griffing, 
Ohio. 

C. A. Green’s reply: Your orchard 
is doubtless attacked with canker worm 
which is about half an inch or less in 
length and which spins a web from 
the leaf of the tree to the ground. This 
worm will destroy your orchard and 
neighboring orchards unless destroyed 
quickly. Do not delay a moment, but 
spray thoroughly with a solution of 
arsenate of lead or paris green. For 
grown canker worm five to six pounds 
of arsenate of lead to fifty gallons of 
water should be used. 

My old orchard many years ago was 
attacked by the canker worm. I started 
at spraying as quickly as I would start 
to throw water on a burning building. 
One spraying was enough to destroy all 
the insects. I never had more trouble 
with them. But if you delay spraying 
until the foliage is nearly all destroyed 
it would be almost impossible to kill 
the insects, for they have nothing to 
feed upon. There is no difficulty in 
destroying the insects if the trees are 
sprayed before the foliage is destroyed. 


Flies and Curculio. 

Chas. A. Green: In your “Walks and 
Talks” you make the statement that 
one fiy destroyed in spring means 50,000 
less later on. Let me tell you how I 
get away with many flies, also other 
harmful insects. 

Take bottles holding say a pint to a 
quart, with square shoulders, and fill 
up about one-third to half full with 
sorghum or Orleans molasses and water, 
say about one-third molasses. Don’t 
have any odors in the bottles that might 
be objectionable to the insects. Hang 
the bottles up anywhere there ‘are 
plenty of flies, and you will be aston- 
ished at the amount of blow flies as 
well as other insects that you will catch. 
I have caught quarts of them. Every 
fly that enters there leaves hope be- 
hind. 

I have been trying to find a remedy 
for the pestiferous curculio. I am of 
the opinion that it finds the fruit by 
the smell. If this is true it seems to 
me we can get up something that will 
Fottle up the little villain. 

I bought a small farm in southern: 
Ohio recently and I wish I could tell 
you about soil, fruit, opportunities for 
good farmers, not poor ones. But I 
know many others have good things to 
tell, too. I take deep interest in Fruit 
Grower; it comes as a monthly feast.— 
John A, Idall. 





Two types of women are becoming 
increasingly rare. In their places we 
have women who think and feel. In- 
stead of the women of Dickens, we 
are coming to have the women of Mere- 
dith. Dickens was an artist; he painted 
what he saw. Meredith was a seer; he 
described what was to be. His large- 
souled women, with their capability, 
their charm, are coming to pass under 
our eyes. Carinthia Jane, in her time 
a surprise, or even as Mr. Sivioeller 
would have said, a staggerer to every 
one, now gives way to ladies who call 
the Alps “hills,” and are only content 
when they are perched on a Himalayan 
peak where no one has ever been be- 
fore. Carinthia Jane’s stride is almost 
a toddle now. 





“Traditions serve to silence every in- 





quiry.’’——Goldsmith. 


Which Are the 


King and Queen of 
Fruits? 


When apples are in season and we 
are eating Banana; Fameuse and MclIn- 
tosh Red we are inclined to say the ap- 
ple is king of fruits. When peaches 
are ripe and we can pick them from our 
own trees when they are soft and mel- 
low I am inclined to say that the peach 
is the queen of fruits. But before the 
apple and peach are ripe and I. can 
buy in the market boxes of large and 
luscious oranges for $2.50 I am inclined 
to say that the orange is the queen 
of fruits. When strawberries appear 
so early in ‘the spring before any other 
fruit ripens I feel like voting for the 
strawberry as the king of fruits. Later 
on when the grape ripens on every hill- 
side and I pass along the rows viewing 
the beautiful bloom dusted clusters I 
feel tempted to clip a few of them and 


eat them under the shade and to vote - 


for the grape as the king of fruits. And 
so it goes. I am a lover of the pine- 
apple, the lemon, fig, watermelon, the 
blackberry, raspberry, currant and 
gooseberry, so what’s the use trying to 
place one above the other saying this 
is the king and this is the queen when 
all are so attractive and healthful? 





Pheasants Destroy Potato Bugs. 

The farmers about Lyons, N. Y., who 
early in the season were decidedly out 
with the large number of pheasants that 
infested their corn lots and fed on their 
seed corn, are now loud in their praise, 
for the reason that now the pheasants 
are saving the farmers many dollars in 
the way of paris green and much labor 
by keeping the potatoes free from 
potato bugs. The young potato bug 
seems to ‘be fine food for the young 
pheasants, which are very plentiful this 
year. A farmer in this locality saw 1 
hen pheasant the other day with twenty 
young ones busily engaged in his 
potato field cleaning the potato vines 
of bugs. Other flocks have been seen 
in this locality at the same time. 

oO 





Rochester’s Bird Day Man. 

Charles <A. Green, president of 
Green’s Nursery Co., of Rochester, N. 
Y., is known in that city as “the Bird 
Day Man;” for he established—and for 
seven years past has annually cele- 
brated, with bands of music and 
speeches—Bird Day in Rochester. Mr. 
Green is the editor and proprietor of 
Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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ALL FOR PEACE ~— Salt Lake Tribune 





The Low Cost of Living. 


The diary of F. H. King has told us 
many reasons why China, Japan, and 
Korea support three persons to the acre. 
Here are a few more: 

They have systematic rotation of 
crops, growing extensively and persis- 
tently, those which have the power to 
fix free nitrogen of the air in organic 
form in the soil. They have incorpor- 
ated green manures in their soil as 
sources both of nitrogen and of humus, 
and they have concentrated the nitro- 
gen of organic wastes in their com- 
post piles and pits, I suspect, with far 
less waste than we do with our 
laborious methods. 

Almost every foot of land is made to 
contribute material for food, fuel, or 
fabric. Everything which can be made 
edible serves as food for man or domes- 
tic animal. Whatever can not be eaten 
or worn is used for fuel. The wastes of 
the body, of fuel, and of fabric worn 
beyond other use are taken back to the 
field; but before doing so they are 
housed against waste from weather, 
compounded with intelligence and fore- 
thought, and patiently labored with 
through one, three, or even six months 
to bring them into the most efficient 
form to serve as manure for the soil or 
as feed for the crop. It seems to be a 
golden rule with these industrial classes, 
or if not golden, then an inviolable one, 
that whenever an extra hour or day of 
labor can promise even a little larger 
return, then that shall be given, and 
neither a rainy day nor the hottest sun- 
shine shall be permitted to cancel the 
obligation or defer its execution.— 
“Collier’s Weekly.” 


less 





“Truth is simple and gives little 
trouble.”—Goethe. 





Why Risk Windmills? 


They are 


air, oiling or repairing windmills. 


Windmills Must Go! 


Not only are they a constant menace to life and property, but* 
utterly unreliable—often idle for weeks at a pre ace 
wind,— and always getting out of order when the need for water 


is greatest. 
Thanks to the 
wonderful Fuller & ® 
Johnson Farm Pump 
Engine, farmers are 
no longer forced to 
depend on these 





Pumps 
800 to 
1,000 
Gallons 


per Hour 
Pat. June 15, 1909 
Others applied for 


Water 


farm use. 








ANGEROUS in High Winds 
and USELESS on Calm Days 


Get a FARM PUMP ENGINE! 


The appalling loss of life and the enormous 
property damage resulting from blown-down 
windmills must stop! Every year adds to the long list 
of killed and injured—every great storm leaves death and 
devastation in its track, due to these dangerous structures, 
Many are killed or crippled for life while working in mid- 


unsatisfactory makeshifts. Thou- 
sands are doing away with wind- 
mills and securin 
teed water supply by using 


Beats Any Windmill! 


In comparison with this powerful little engine, a windmill is a joke. 
The engine outpumps the windmill ten to one, for it “keeps right on 
chvrning,” regardless of wind or weather, heat or cold, pumping 800 to 
1,000 galions per hour! i 
Needs no belts, arms, jacks, anchor posts or special platform. All it 
needs is oil and gasoline and someone to start it and stop it. 


Send for the name of 
has i] 














for 






@ guaran- 







this great little 














Hasa power of over 15 tons per minute! 


When You Want It! 


The Farm Pump Engine keeps tanks and troughs full of fresh water 
i No need of storing water, to become stagnant and injuri- 
ous to stock, as is the case with windmills. : 
The engine will throw water as high as a house, giving ample fire 
rotection. Pipe water anywhere. Use it for irrigation, sprinkling the 
jawo or washing buggies and autos. 


The Engine Is Complete in Itself! 


: It is a self-contained 
' est ae tae Plant, 

s na on to pump- 
ing service will run all fe 
kinds of light machines— @& 
separators, feed cutters, 
etc. You can’t beat it as 
a general utility engine for = 


MAIL TO US AT ONCE! 


BOOK COUPON 


Fuller & Johnson Mfg. Co. 
1009 Willow Street Madison, Wis. 
Please mai! books checked to 














moasoat dealer who Name 
s am gine 
gubibitions Ket for Free 4] Town o~ 
Book gi full details =z 
| and letters from delighted R. F. D. State 
users. Address (119) F Pump Engine Book oO 
Fuller & Johnson Mig. Co. arm 

1009 Willow Street 

mcvtiow Street 94 BIG ENGINE CATALOG [1] 
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“Shoe Boils, — 
Hock, Bursitis 
are hard to cure, yet 


ABSORBINE 


willremove them and leave no blem- 
ish: Doesnot blister or remove 
the hair. Cures any puff or swelling. Horse ean 
be worked, $2.00 per bottle,delivered. Book 6 D free. 
ABSO INE, JR-, (mankind, $1.00 bottle.) 
For Boils, Bruises, Old Sores, Swellings, Goitre, 
Varicose Veins, Varicosities. Allays Pain. 


W. F. YOUNG, P. D.F., 11 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 
Please mention _Green’s Fruit Grower. 


DESTROY TREE PESTS 


Kill San Jose Scale, apple scab, fungi, lice, 














bugs, etc. Thoroughly spray with 


GOOD’S Porssi WHALE GIL SOAP No. 3 


Sure death to enemies of vegetation. Fertilizes the 
ground. Nothing injurious. Used and endorsed by 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 
so Ibs., $2.50; 100 Ibs., $4.50; larger = uantities r- 
tionately less. Write for klet, “Manual oi "? nt | 
Diseases” —it’s free. 


JAMES GOOD, Original Maker, 953 N. Front St., Philadelphia 








HAVE PLENTY OF RUNNING WATER 


for the orchard by pumping with an automatic 


RIFE RAM) 


Cheapest and most efficient 
water supply for country place, 
irrigation, farms, etc. atisfac- 
tion guaranteed, Booklet, plans, 
estimates free. 

Rife Engine Co. ,2414 TrinityBidg,W.Y. 


Attachment with Corn Harvester cuts 
and throws in piles on havester or win- 
rows. Man and horse cuts and shocks 
e 


ual with a Corn Binder. Sold in eve 
state. Price $20 with Binder Attachment, S.C. MON 
GOMERY, of Texaline, Tex., writes:—‘ The harvester 
has proven all you claim for it. With the assistance of 
one man cut and bound over roo acres of Corn, Kaffir 
Cora and Maize lastyear. Testimonials and catalog free, * showing 


showing picture of harvester. NEW PROCESS MFG. CO., 
S. SAS. 




















WHEELS, FREIGHT PAID, $8.75 

for 4 Buggy Wheels, Steel Tires, With Rubber Tires, 

$15.20. I manufacture wheels % to4in. tread. Bug, 

jes $53, Harness 

ir Wheels, 
Cin’ti. Oo 





Sha: 
Learn aed to buy direct, 
$5. Wagon Umbrella Fras. w.M. Boo 








WE OFFER 
FOR FALL DELIVERY 
PEACH SEED 


THE GYPSUM CANNING COMPANY 
PORT CLINTON, OHIO 


ATENTS funnies 


i a A 
inventors fail.”” Book on patents. d us 
rough sketch or model for search of Patent 

and report on patentability, Special 
agents in 500 cities and towns. Mr. Greeley while 
Commissioner of a full c’ of 
Ss REELEY & McI 


‘atent Office. G & 
‘atent Attorneys, Washington, D. C. 


SPRAY 
YE RS PUMPS 


The Pumps that pump 
easy and throwa full flow. 
The cheapest pump is the 
best pump, that's a Myers. 


meet rio 























Send for catalog and 
prices of Pumps, Hay 
Tools, Barn Door Hangers. 
F. E. Myers & Bro., 

150 Orange Street, 
ASHLAND, OHIO. 

















A TREE IS KNOWN BY 
ITS FRUIT AND NOT BY 
PICTURES OR TALK. 
GREEN’S TREES HAVE 
QUALITY AND ARE 
TRUE TO NAME. ASK 
MEN WHO HAVE 
BOUGHT TREES OF 
GREEN’S NURSERY CO., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., DUR- 
THE PAST THIRTY YEARS. 


Genesee 
Wesleyan Seminary 


Lima, N. Y., near Rochester. 


s all expenses 
$224 TO $244 YEARLY fut ost 
Founded 1830. ad 30,000 students. Faculty 20 mem- 
bers. Five Literary Courses. Graduates enter first-class 
colleges on our certificate. Strong schools of Art, Music, 
Oratory, Commercial, Steno»raphy, Domestic Economy, 
griculture, English Bible. New gymnasium being erected. 
‘All rooms steam and electricity. Power laundry. Baths 
convenient. Pure spring water by pipe. Sanitary. 
morally. A Christian school. Write Principal, 


Rev. L. F. CONGDON, Ph.D., D.D: 


FLECTRI GOODS FOR EVERYBODY. 
World's headquarters for Dynam»s, Motors, 
Fans, Toys, Railways, Batteries, Belts, 


Bells, Pocket Lamps, Telephones, House Lighting Piants, Books. 
If it’s electric we haveit. Undersell all. Fortane for agents. Big 
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| trouble with 
|}soon as the fruiting season 


|; depth of three inches. 
| stable manure is the most desirable. 





out’ 4 cents. 
OH 


0 ELECTRIC WORKS, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 








Strawberry Culture. 

A south exposure is best for early 
strawberries, while a north exposure 
results in late plants, says “Farm and 
Home.” Almost any kin@ of a soil 
containing considerable clay is satis- 
factory, while a sandy loam answers 
very nicely for early fruit. See that 
the land is thoroughly fertilized with 
well-rotted barnyard manure which is 
free from weed seeds. Set the plants 


|in rows four feet apart, and the plants 


eighteen to twenty-four inches apart 
in the row.. By allowing the runners 
to develop a solid united row will soon 
| be formed, which is undoubtedly the 
most satisfactory for a farm garden. 
Set them in the spring, cultivate be- 
tween the rows, and you will have no 
your strawberries. As 
is over, 
cover lightly with straw, stable manure, 
marsh hay, pine needles, or such, to a 
On poor land, 


Remove the mulch from the rows in 
early spring before growth starts, and 
if there is danger of frost any time 
after that the mulch can easily be re- 
placed on a small plot. When the 
strawberry bed has fruited for two or 
more seasons, mow it off after the 
fruiting season, and burn it over. This 
will destroy insect and fungous dis- 
eases. It is well, if matted rows are 
to be maintained, to plow the space be- 
tween the rows each season before the 
mulch is put on. Very frequently straw- 
berries are permitted in the farm 
gardens to occupy the entire space de- 
voted to them, and if properly fertilized 
and mulched, fairly good crops may be 
secured. Some of the best varieties 
are Bubach, Haverland and Warfield, 
with Bederwood, Sharpless or Clyde 
as pollenizers. 
Grape Culture. 

Grapes will grow almost anywhere, 
and are very sure bearers. They are 
particularly adapted to the farm 
garden, or even have a place in the 
yard along the fence, or trained over 
a trellis. They may be planted either 
in the fall or in the spring, but spring 
planting is to be preferred. Vines one 
or two years old may be used, and the 
soil firmed about the roots. Cultivate 
frequently during the summer. Wood 
ashes supply the best fertilizer for 
grapes, and as much as half a bushel 
can be used for each vine. Keep the 
vines growing nicely and for the first 
season do no pruning. Early’ the 
second spring cut back the strongest 
canes to three or four buds, and re- 
move all the others. In the spring, 
after the buds have started, rub off all 
but two of the strongest and train 
these as desired. After the second year, 
thin out all superfluous wood, leaving 
enough to bear thirty or forty clusters 
on each vine. There are a great many 
systems of pruning, but the simplest 
is the one to be adopted for the farm 
garden. A frame trellis, or wire strung 
on properly braced posts, answers the 
purpose very nicely. There are a great 
number of varieties, but some of the 
old standbys are the safest. 


Dewberry Culture. 


Dewberries are the trailing form of 
blackberries found wild all over the 
country, and are not generally culti- 
vated, but as they make a nice, addi- 
tion to the farm small fruit garden, 
they are becoming more and more 
popular. They do best on light soils 
that are well drained, although they 
will grow in almost any locality. Barn- 
yard manure and wood ashes may be 
used as fertilizers. Set the plants in 
rows four to six feet apart and three to 
four feet apart in the row. From four 
to six canes may be allowed to grow 
from each plant. These may be tied 
up to stakes, or may be trained on 
wire trellises. Remove all old wood 
and trim back the vines somewhat. 

Cherry Culture. 

While cherries are not ordinarily 
classed with small fruits, coming more 
properly under tree fruits, they are 


easily grown in the farmer’s garden or. 


yard, and may be classed under the 
general head of small fruits. Set the 
trees as you do any other fruit tree, 
planting preferably in the spring on 
land that has been well prepared and 
well fertilized. Two to three-year-old 
trees are preferable. The sour varieties 
may be planted eighteen feet. apart 
each way, while the sweet varieties, 
which grow much larger, twenty-five to 
thirty feet, grow yery well in back 
yards, and can be planted in village 





and city gardens. Give them cultiva- 
tion during the season and see that the 
trunks are whitewashed every spring. 
Spray, if attacked by curculio or by 
plant lice, these being the most com- 
mon enemies. About the only pruning 
necessary is to remove _ interfering 
branches, and enough wood to shape 
the head in the desired manner. Of 
the red sour varieties, Early Richmond 
and Montmorency are the standards, 
and may be grown almost anywhere. 
Of the sweet varieties, Windsor, Black 
Tartarian and Napoleon give excellent 
results. 


Raspberries. 

Raspberries do best on deep, moist, 
well-drained soils, says “Farm and 
Home.” The red varieties flourish on 
lighter loams, while the black varieties 
produce most abundantly on richer, 
heavier soils. Well-rotted manure is 
the most satisfactory fertilizer. Care 
should be taken not to apply enough 
to encourage excessive weed growth. 
Plant raspberries in rows six feet apart, 
with the canes four feet apart in the 
row. The first year the red varieties 
need no pinching, but the blackcaps 
should be nipped off as soon as they 
are eighteen to twenty-four inches 
high. In the spring, cut back the 
blackcaps to one to two feet, and the 
red varieties to two and one-half and 
three feet. Remove old canes, culti- 
vate the ground thoroughly during the 
early part of the season, and you are 
pretty well assured of an abundance of 
fruit. The most popular blackcaps are 
Gregg, Ohio, Nemaha, Kansas and Con- 
rath. Of the red varieties Cuthbert is 
the standard, with Turner a good sort 
for family use, and Hansell an early 
popular variety. Yellow Antwerp is 
a good yellow sort, and Shaffer is the 
best of the purple raspberries. 

Blackberries. 

A deep clay loam well supplied with 
humus is the best soil for blackberries. 
Set them in the spring, putting the 
plants two or three feet apart in the 
row. If the plants start out vigorously 
the first year, three or four canes may 
be allowed to grow, but these should be 
headed back by pinching off when 
they have reached a height of two to 
three feet. Pruning should be carefully 
done. Remove five or six canes from 
each root, taking care to cut off all old 
or partially winter-killed stalks. Well- 
rotted stable manure is the best fertil- 
izer for blackberries, and should be 
applied in the fall, and allowed to re- 
main until spring, when it can be 
worked in or removed, as occasion 
seems to demand. In the northwest, 
where winters are cold, very satisfac- 
tory results have been secured by lay- 
ing the vines over on one side, and 
covering them with two or three inches 
of dirt. Sometimes trenches are dug 
on one side to facilitate laying down. 
Care should be taken not to crack the 
cane. This earth must be removed in 
the spring just as soon as danger from 
frost is passed. Blackberries should 
be given thorough cultivation once 
every week or so, to keep the ground 
loose, and in the best possible condi- 
tion. Ancient Briton is a hardy variety 
of the northwest, while Snyder, Aga- 
wam, Erie, Early Harvest and Taylor 
are considered good varieties. 


Cutting Down Raspberry Canes. 

All old canes want cutting out, but 
not immediately after fruiting in every 
case. It all depends on the state of 
growth of the new canes. If these are 
of good height, say two or three feet, 
the old ones may be cut out, but if but 
a foot or so, the old ones should be let 
alone for a while longer. So long as the 
old canes are full of healthy foliage 
they are of no use to the plants. Foli- 
age and roots are both essential to plant 
life; the root sends up crude sap to the 
leaves, the leaves perfect it and return 
a good portion of it to the roots in the 
form of true sap. Hence an old cane 
well supplied with leaves will be mak- 
ing food which will help along the new 
canes forming, and so should be undis- 
turbed so ‘long as of use in that way. 
3ut just as soon as the young canes are 
of good height, cut out the old ones, 


’ that all the stored-up sap in the roots 


may go toward sustaining the young 
growths. If from any cause the leaves 
have been lost to the old canes, cut 
them down just as soon as fruiting is 
over. 

While on the subject of raspberries, 
it may be said that if the young canes 
are carefully transplanted before too 
tall, getting a good ball of earth with 
each, a good plantation, to fruit next 
season, may often be made. 


Burning Strawberry Beds.—Burning 
over your strawberry bed will kill all 
the fungous spores on your plants and 
the new roots will start new plants as 
fresh and free from diseases as were 
the plants when originally set. Fer- 








tilizer would be no help in this case, 
As soon as the new plants begin to ap- 
pear after the burning over, keep a 
careful lookout and upon the first ap- 
pearance of any form of fungous dis- 
ease begin to spray with bordeaux 
mixture in accordance with the instruc- 
tions given in the “‘Fruitman and Gard- 
ener.” ; 





Blackberry Culture. 

The blackberry may be planted in 
the fall or early in the spring. But 
if planted too early in the fall young 
growth may start, which is likely to 
be winter killed. The soil should be 
well prepared and the plants set a lit- 
tle deeper than they were in the nurs- 
ery in rows about eight feet apart and 
three feet apart in the rows. Some 
growers prefer planting them in hills 
seven or eight feet apart each way, 
thus finding them easier to control. 
Larger fruit is so produced, as they 
can be kept cultivated both ways. Sum- 
mer pruning is important with the 
blackberry, as the lower the canes can 
be kept the better they are likely to 
come through the winter and the easier 
they are to handle. Summer pruning 
consists in merely pinching back the 
young growth to within about eighteen 
inches of the ground, after which side 
shoots will be thrown out. It is better 
to err on the side of low pinching than 
to let the canes get too tall. 

The summer pruning may if delayed 
cause late growth, which will not 
ripen; hence it should be done in time 
or not at all. In the spring the later- 
als should be headed back to within 
eighteen inches or two feet of the main 
canes. Old canes and the weakest of 
new ones should be cut out in the fall 
or early in the spring each year. There 
will be a light crop of fruit the second 
year and a full crop the third year. 
Four or five full crops are about as 
much as should be taken from one 
plantation. 

The blackberry is not grown _ so 
largely as it might be. It is one of 
the most profitable fruits to grow 
where it succeeds well. Where there 
is not danger of winter killing a well 
drained clay loam is probably best for 
the blackberry, as it is cooler and 
more retentive of moisture than lighter 
soils. The blackberry must have plenty 
of soil moisture when the fruit is ripen- 
ing, otherwise but little of the crop will 
develop. In the north, where hardi- 
ness is of greater consideration than 
conservation of moisture, the poorer 
and warmer soils are preferred, as the 
blackberry on these soils does not make 
as rampant a growth and hence ripens 
its wood better. 





Don’t Fail. 

Do not fail to read Prof. Van Deman’s 
explanation of the question, ‘‘How is it 
that western fruit growers are so much 
more systematic than eastern fruit 
growers, and how is it, that they are 
induced to give their orchards so much 
better treatment, packing thé fruit so 
much better, grading better, and secure 
such marvelous. prices for their 
products?” 

Prof. Van Deman’s is the best ever 
given so far for publication. He is 
thoroughly informed as to the condi- 
tions of fruit growing throughout the 
entire country. I know of no man who 
has such an extended knowledge of 
orchards east, west, north and south as 
Prof. Van Deman. It is for this reason 
that his services are in demand as a 
judge of fruit at the ) great expositions. 





‘Remarkable Tribute. 


The Munich “Post” pays a remark- 
able tribute to Herr Joseph Fischer, 
who for forty years without a single 
break has been a daily customer at 
the Deieth brewery 1n the town of 
Straubing, and during that period has 
spent $4,000 in beer, and $115 in tips. 
“Such men as _ these,’. remarks the 
“Post,” “are the pillars of our native 
brewing industry, the steady upholders 
of our patriotic traditions. The chair 
in which this modest hero daily sat for 
forty years should one day find a place 
of honor in the town of Straubing, to 
be venerated as a memorial of one im- 
.\bued with a profound love of his coun- 
try, who fulfilled in a faithful and unas- 
suming manner the real duties of 4 
citizen. 





A Little More Patience.—There was 
once a miser who begrudged his poor 
horse the grain it ate. To economize 
he stopped feeding it. Of course the 
poor beast could not stand this treat- 
ment very long; it died. The man’s 
wife reproached him bitterly, no doubt, 
saying, “I told you so.” The miser only 
said, “It is all its own fault. If it had 
a little more patience it would not have 
happened. It was just getting used to 
it when it gave up and died.” 





“Everyone hears only what he under- 
stands.”—Goethe. 
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The upper photograph is that of a young member of 
the family of a subscriber of Green’s Fruit Grower. The 
lower photograph is that of a boy who has recently had 
fun in robbing a bees nest, The bees seem to have had 

ag = ”? asthe Irishman said, and a swollen eye is 
the result 








A Honeymoon on a Fruit Farm. 
(Continued from page 8.) 


sie replied that it was of her own mak- 
ing. The tree agent gave as his opinion 
that it was the-finest he had ever eaten. 
It was in fact a choice article. The 
woman who can not make good bread 
should not attempt to keep house, no 
matter what her circumstances may be. 

“Speaking of bread,” said the tree 
agent, ‘‘reminds me of a cross old fel- 
low who lives a few miles distant, who 
worried his first wife to death by his 
stinginess and brow-beating ways. In 
order to save firewood he would insist 
upon his wife baking bread on wash 
days, as it was necessary to have an 
extra strong fire to do the washing, and 
he claimed it was an appropriate time 
to make bread and thus economize the 
stove heat which would otherwise be 
wasted. She did not live long under 
such treatment, and it was not long 
after her death before he was courting 
another woman. This lady’s friends 
told her what kind of a man he was 
and all about his past history, how he 
had abused his first wife. She announced 
that she thought she would be enough 
for him, and that she understood him 
thoroughly; they were married. 

The elderly bridegroom soon informed 
her of his peculiar opinions about bak- 
ing and other affairs, to which she lis- 
tened in silence. The day when she 
thought the baking should be done she 
built the usual fire and prepared her 
bread for the oven. Her husband, dis- 
covering the violation of his cherished 
plans, drew the burning brands of wood 
from the stove and threw them out into 
the yard in a pile and threw water 
upon them. Not at all dismayed, his 
wife immediately took her pan of dough 
to the same yard and threw it,upon 
the pile of wood that she had intended 
should bake it. She entirely subdued 
this awful man, by paying him in his 
own coin, and he finally made a very 
obedient and humble husband.” 

“Is there much game about here?” 
inquired the agent. 

“We see now and then a squirrel,” 
said Harry; “but nothing to speak of. 
Are you much of a hunter?” 

“When I was a boy I used to be a 
great fellow for gunning.” 

“IT have sold your husband quite a 
bill of nursery stock to-day,” remarked 
the agent to Jessie. 

“Yes,” said Harry, “with my wife’s 
approval. The agent has given me 
information about valuable varieties 
which I think it would be desirible to 
plant, and I would like to know what 
you think of it. He says that our apple 
trees are of no value, owing to defective 
roots; also that the pears are dam- 
aged by poisoned sap.” 

“Does he mean to say that these 
beautiful orchards will have to be de- 
stroyed and new ones planted in their 
places?” asked Jessie. 

“Yes,” replied the agent, “that is the 
only course to take. It is certainly a 
great loss to you but it may be better 
done now than years later.” 








“What do you ask for apple trees?” 
inquired Jessie. 

“Fifty cents apiece.” 

“And how much for pear trees?” 

“Only one dollar each.” 

“Where is your nursery located?” 

“At Geneva, New York.” 

“Do you know the firm of Black & 
Black, nurserymen, there?” 

“There is a firm by that name, I be- 
lieve, at Geneva.” 

“T have their catalogue and their 
price for pear and apple trees is only 
twenty-five cents; how is it that yours 
are so much higher in price?” 

“The reason is this: The firm of 
Black & Black sell very inferior trees; 
the trees are small and stunted; they 
are also poorly packed; they are not 
true to name; the trees of Black & 
Black are not grown on whole roots; 
the sap of the pear trees is poisoned 
very much like those in your orchard; 
further than this, Black & Black would 
not pay the freight on the trees, where- 
as I deliever them to you without any 
charge of freight. My trees will live 
and produce fruit at a very early date, 
but those of Black & Black will never 
bear fruit, it is doubtful if they will live 
at all. The manner of growing a fruit 
tree is very important, and the question 
of price should never be considered.” 

“But I know the firm of Black & 
Black,” exclaimed Jessie, ‘and I know 
them to be a responsible and reliable 
firm. They are relatives of mine. I 
know they would not do anything dis- 
honorable. I should feel entirely satis- 
fied to rely upon what they say about 
their trees!” 

“Are they growing the Pike’s Peak 
Everlasting strawberry, and the Tree 
blackberry, and the Grapevine rasp- 
berry?” ‘ 

“T do not know,” replied Jessie, “but 
they are enterprising business men and 
have the valuable new and old fruits. 
If you will allow me to say so, I do 
not believe a word you have said about 
our orchard being of no value on ac- 
count of the character of the roots on 
which they are grafted, nor about the 
poisoned sap of the pear trees! I be- 


lieve they are all right and that the] 


orchard will prove productive. Why 
should you agents have to invent such 
stories as these in order to make sales?” 

“The fact is,’ replied the agent who 
saw that his chances of making a sale 
were disappearing, “we have to tell a 
pretty strong story in order to get 
people to buy our trees.” 

“Are all nursery agents as tricky ‘as 
this one?’”’ asked Harry, after the agent 
had left. 

“T am sure they are not,’”’ replied Jes- 
sie.” ‘When I used to live on the 
homestead farm, my father dealt with 
agents who proved to be honorable. 
Their trees were true to name, and they 
resorted to no tricks to make sales. I 
remember one nursery agent in par- 
ticular who came to our locality each 
planting season for many years. He 
was so well known for his honesty, 
people would come into town for miles 
around to deal with him. He would 
put up at the hotel, and buyers would 
come there to buy of him. He sold at 
reasonable prices too. No, it would not 
be fair to judge all tree agents by this 
one dishonest one.” ‘ 

Continued in next issue. 


O- 
0. 


Cc. A. Green’s reply about farm values: 
I do not know Mr. Cosman but assume 
that if you address him at Hilton, N. Y., 
stating that he is a grower of English 
walnuts he will get the letter. 

Farm lands within five or eight miles 
of Rochester, Hilton and Lockport, N. 
Y., are worth from $75 to $200 per acre, 
the price depending upon the location of 
the farm, its buildings and its fertility, 
its drainage natural or otherwise, condi- 
tion of the fences, etc. You could not 
buy land here covered with bearing 
apple trees for $500 or scarcely any 
price as land thus planted is seldom 
sold. This indicates how easy it is to 
make land in this section valuable by 
planting apple orchards. In buying 
farms in this locality you will notice 
that the nearer you get to Lake On- 
tario the more orchards and berry fields 
will be benefited. Even as far away 
as ten miles from Lalee Ontario. Within 
four miles of Lake Ontario I often see 
abundant crops of peaches, plums, ap- 
ples, pears when there is no fruit fif- 
teen miles south of the lake. I have 
purchased a twenty acre farm seven 
miles from Rochester, N. Y., splendid 
fruit land, with house and barn for $150 
per acre. Later I bought five acres 
with house and barn adjoining for 
$1500. Still later I bought eight acres 
with house across the road from the 
first purchase at the closing of an es- 
tate for $900, but the house and land 
were in dilapidated and impoverished 
condition. 








* Wake up, ground hog; it is time to 
make another prognostication of the 
coming weather. 


“O Captain! My Captain!’ 


oO weet my Se my Captain! our fearful trip 
s 
The ship has weather’d pp # rack, the 
prize we sought is wo 
The port is near, the bells r ‘hear, the 
people all exulting, 
While follow eyes the steady keel, the 
vessel grim and daring; 
But O heart! heart! heart! 
O the bleeding drops of red, 
Where on the deck my Captain lies, 
Fallen cold and dead. 


O Captain! my Captain! rise up and hear 
the bells; 
Rise up—for you the flag is flung—for 
you the bugle trills, 
For you bouquets and ribbon’d wreaths 
—for you the shores a- crowding, 
For you they call, the swaying mass, 
their eager faces turning; 
Here Captain! dear father! 
This arm beneath your head! 
It is some dream that on the deck, 
You've fallen cold and dead. 


My Captain does not answer, his lips are 
pale and still, 
My father does not feel my arm, he has 
no pulse nor will, 
The ship is anchored safe and sound, i 
voyage closed and done, 
From fearful trip the victor ship comes 
in with object won; 
Exult O shores, and ring O bells! 
But I with mournful tread, 
Walk the deck and — Captain lies, 
Fallen cold and dea 
a Walt Whitman. 





Good housekeeping has more to do 
with domestic happiness than young 
lovers dream of. We believe these 
times need women whose most beauti- 
ful work will be done inside their own 
doors. Without good housekeeping the 
romance will soon go out of marriage. 
No matter what a girl’s accomplish- 
ments may be, her education is incom- 
plete if she has not some knowledge 
of bake-ology, boil-ology, roast-ology, 
stitch-ology and mend-ology. Even if 
she should never be required to do 
the work herself she ought to know 
whether it is done in a proper manner. 
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the best material. 


per 1000. 


CLIMAX BASKETS 


For shipping Plums, Cherries, 
Grapes and other small fruits. 
They are strong, well made and 
complete with covers and fasten- 
ers. They are generally used for 
shipping some distance and are 
built to stand the travel. 


M. H. GREEN, 











FRUIT GROWERS 
PRESENT NEEDS 


Berry Baskets and Crates, Peach Baskets, Fruit 
Pickers, Cherry Pitters, Peach Stoners, Fruit Evapo- 
rators, Paring Machines, Corers and Slicers, Fruit 
Ladders and Pickers, Cultivators, Etc. 


BERRY (Gg BASKETS 


These berry baskets are best for business or home use. 
the standard size, regulated by law, wire sewed and made of cypress, 
Order baskets early as the price is sure to advance. 


Price, quart baskets, 500 for $2.00; or $3.50 per 1000. 
baskets, oblong shape to fit any standard Crate, $2.00 per 500, $4.00 


Special prices in larger lots on application. 

Special—too berry baskets and 1 standard crate, 95 cents. 
NoticE—We cannot fill orders for less than 500 berry baskets, except 
when one crate is ordered for each 100 baskets. 

Standard Crates holding 32 quart baskets, well made of the 
best material, with dividers, patent hinges and fasteners, with let-in 
handle on each end, §Oc each, $5.00 per dozen. 





GREEN’S NURSERY COMPANY, 


SUPPLY DEPARTMENT, 


They are 


Pint 


SPLINT BASKETS 
Are lighter than the Climax and 
are generally used for Plums, 
Cherries, Grapes and other small 
fruits in nearby or home market, 

where covers are not wanted. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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The Lure of the Woods. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
James A. Green, Detroit, Mich. 

Since dawn of day when man awoke 

To life in Paradise, and the Supreme 
architect 

Had looked upon his work and called it 

Very good the human heart has ever felt 

The subtle sense of yearning for the al- 
luring woods: 

A deep abiding wish to worship 
The Creator for the gift of life, and love 
For all the glorious beauties their new 

found being 
Beheld, spread out before their wonder- 
ing eyes. 

As place for worship where a spot so 

it 
As the dim cathedral aisles of forests 
grand? 

The silent awe wen tgs 3 woods 
Were Ged’s first temple where, from 

deepest 
Gratitude of heart, man poured forth 
His most devout thanksgiving. 
Worship there 
Seemed closer to the throne of God 
Than in finest edifice conceived by human 
human hand. 
The grand old trees 
Were bowed in reverent attitude 
And their waving leaves lent subdued 
But sweet refrain to the solemn voice of 
prayer. 
Here the “eneeieal supplications seemed 
easie 
To reach the All Hearing Ear: 
On every side, in easy touch was the 
All pervading omnipotence of Deity. 
Remote from common haunts where 
fine array 
And rustling silk and pride of wealth 
Wither and corrode the souls of would- 
be worshippers. 
There was honest and sincere devotion 
Close to Nature’s heart and the great 
loving heart 
Of Nature’s God. 
E’en now in this swift age 
Of strenuous struggle for wealth and 
power 
An inheritance of primitive but 
evotion 
Still survives in 
love of ° 
Nature and Nature’s God, urge us to seek 
The inspiring and restful retreats 
Of God’s own leafy temples in the en- 
chanting woods. 
The soul bowed down with grief and 
woe 
Finds sweetest and surest solace there. 
The sighing of gentle zephyrs 
through the voicing leaves 
Has a rare consoling sympathy that acts 
Like soothing balm to wounded griefful 
hearts. 

The happy care-free hearts of youth 

Find purest pleasure in their enticing 
depths 
And all their shady nooks. 
Where else in all the world 
Can place be found that speaks in plainer 
tions, 
Of things refining, elevating and devo- 
tional 
To the receptive hearts of youth? 
Pure, clean and fresh 
From the hands of the Creator every 
environment 
Bespeaks of invocations 
tions, 
Of Divinity that inspires and _ soothes 
The yearning or aching hearts of all 


J. D. Mitchell, N. Y. 

Dear Sir: Mr. Green has asked us to 
tell you about evaporator machinery. 
The paring machines do the coring. 
The slicing is done generally by the 
separate machine for that purpose. 
This prepares the apples for bleaching 
which is done by placing the apples 
on trays in an inclosure in which sul- 
phur is burned. As a rule the trays 
are of convenient size placed on a sort 
of elevator arrangement which causes 
the trays to pass in rotation through 
the bleacher leaving them in the bleach- 
er the proper time. If left too long 
in the fumes of sulphur the apples are 
reduced to jelly. 

From the bleacher the apples pass to 
the evaporator, which is generally a 
room about twelve feet square. In the 
bottom of this room there is an open 
floor made of slats of V shape, with 
one flat side up allowing space for the 
heat from the furnace below to pass 
through. This naturally takes some air 
through which with the heat makes or 
causes evaporation to take place. The 
sliced apples are placed on this open 
floor to a thickness of from three to 
five inches and are turned from time 
to time with a wooden scoop or shovel. 
Evaporators of this size are usually 
built on the place. The heat pipe from 
the furnace should run entirely around 
the room underneath the slatted floor. 
This distributes the heat uniformly. 

You will see that this makes a two 
story arrangement which formeriy was 
built of- wood, but now on account of 
the great danger of fire they are built 
of concrete or brick. The bleacher 
spoken of above serves as an elevator 
to elevate the sliced fruit from the floor 
on which it is prepared through the 
bleacher to the second floor of the 
bleaching house where the fruit is taken 
from the bleacher in trays and spread 
upon the floor of the evaporating room. 

In larger evaporators carrying belts. 
are arranged to carry the apples from 
the paring machines to the slicers, then 
from the slicers to the bleacher, ele- 
vated through the bleacher, which is 
usually two feet square, according to 
the capacity of the plant, to the floor 
of the evaporating room as indicated 
above, Froin the evaporating room 
they pass to the packing room, which 
is on the second floor, layers of perfect 
slices being used to dress the top of the 
packing boxes. Evaporating fruit not 


mind 
Or built by 


pure 


hearts of men. The 


and benedic- 





only takes care of all grades of fruit 








but is very profitable at any time but 
especially when there is a surplus of 
fruit at the marketing season. 

Canning fruit on the farm is getting 
to be quite common and is also very 
profitable. One of the readers of 
Green’s Fruit Grower told the writer 
of taking plums to market when he 
was unable to get what seemed to be 
a fair price. He resolved to take the 
plums back home and can them in the 
old fashioné@ way. He employed the 
women of the neighborhood at $1.5u a 
day and had the plums canned and put 
into ordinary glass fruit jars not know- 
ing at the time whether they could be 
sold or not. They were finally sold, 
cans and all, at a profit of three hun- 
dred per cent. 

Two years ago at Rochester New 
York, blackberries were taken to the 
canning establishments in such large 
quantities that there was scarcely a 
fresh blackberry to be had in che regu- 
lar market. Currants bring from five 
to seven cents a pound at the canning 
establishments where they are .naie 
into currant jelly. They are usually 
taken to market in ordinary market 
baskets which cost about two cents 
apiece and can be used the second 
time.—R. E. Burleigh, V. P. 





Point on Fruit Pre-cooling. 

The growing of high quality fruit is 
limited to comparatively small sections, 
and the transportation problem is there- 
fore a most important one. The dif- 
ficulties in successfully delivering the 
fruit without deterioration from the 
producing sections to the large consum- 
ing centers, have been given a large 
amount of time and study. It has been 
found that the most necessary thing is 
that the fruit should be cooled before 
shipment. This is technically called 
pre-cooling. It has been found that 
fruit properly pre-cooled before loading 
into refrigerator cars would carry for 
long distances and for several days 
without icing the cars at all, or if iced 
at the point of shipment without re- 
icing, says Madison Cooper, in ‘‘Cold.” 

The methods used in pre-cooling were 
naturally very crude at the beginning 
and this may still be said to some ex- 
tent of the present status of same. The 
various schemes and methods have di- 
vided themselves into two. distinct 
classes: First, cooling the fruit in the 
refrigerator cars after loading; and 
second, cooling the fruit in a pre-cool- 
ing plant or packing house before load- 
ing into the cars. 

Car-cooling is accomplished by at- 
taching cold air ducts or chutes to the 
trap doors through which the ice bunk- 
er is filled, and in some cases to the 
loading doors. Through these ducts a 
blast of cold air is blown rapidly 
through the fruit and this results in a 
very sudden cooling or chilling. Some 
very remarkable results have been ob- 
tained by this method of cooling, the 
temperature being reduced from ordi- 
nary outside temperature of 80 degrees 
to 90 degrees F. down to 35 degrees F. 
or 45 degrees F. in from one to three 
hours. Quick cooling is absolutely 
necessary with this method for the rea- 
son that it is not permissible to have 
loaded cars standing on side-track for 
any length of time. 

Of these two methods of pre-cooling 
the second, the cooling before loading, 
everything considered, seems to be the 
best. Nevertheless much progress has 
been made by the car-cooling method, 
for the reason that railroads have fav- 
ored and urged this method, and they 
have actually built several plants of this 
kind. Not the least important advant- 
age of cooling in a pre-cooling plant 
before loading, rather than in the cars, 
is that the fruit may be cooled much 
more evenly and with air circulated 
ata higher temperature. Rapid chilling 
is not desirable except as it is absolutely 
necessary, and it does not appear that 
it is necessary in connection with fruit. 
The loss of time, even if three days are 
required for pre-cooling, ‘s of no seri- 
ous consequence, and there is no ques- 


tion but what better results will be 
obtained with a comparatively slow 
cooling. Rapid chilling and _ rapid 


warming up should be avoided in the 
handling of all perishable goods if best 
results are desired. 
Pudding-Head Philosophy. 

The goose that laid the golden egg 
did not know when to hide out. 

The chap who burns his bridges be- 
hind him has got to go ahead. 

The man with the hay fever must 
keep away from the alfalfa widows. 

The job of the boss nowadays is to 
follow around and do the hired man’s 
work. 

Most of the automobiles are paid for 
by the man who manufactures them. 

The man who has no use for a dog, 
a horse or a woman ought to be sent 
to the bugworks withceut trial.—‘Field 
and Farm.” 



























































5071—Child’s Dress, with body and 
sleeves in one—slipped on over head. 
4 sizes, 1 to 7 years. 

5058—Ladies’ Waist, closed at left side 
of back and with sleeves extending 
over shoulder to yoke. 6 sizes, 32 to 42. 

5061—Misses’ and Small Women’s Dress, 
with joined on = Skirt. 3 
sizes, 14 to 18 year 

5078—Ladies’ Shirt Waist, with remov- 
able chemisette. 5 sizes, 32 to 40. 

5053—Child’s Dress, with front panel and 
yoke in one and long or short sleeves. 
3 sizes, 1, 3 and 5 vears. 

5082—Ladies’ Shirt Waist. 
to 42. " 

5075—Girls’ Dress. 5 sizes, 4 to 12 years. 

5077—Boys’ Russian Suit—Blouse closed 
at right side of front and Trousers 


Patterns 10c. each. 


6 sizes, 32 


Green’s Fruit Gurnee Patterns 


without fly and finished with legbands 
or elastics. 3 sizes, 2 to 6 years. 
5057—Girls’ Tucked Dress, closed at 
front. 5 sizes, 4 to 12 years. 
5086—Ladies’ Shirt Waist, with side of 
body and sleeves in one. 5 sizes, 32 
to 40. 
5079—Ladies’ 
es to neck edge. 7 sizes, 
5080—Ladies’ Four-Gored Skirt, 
at left side of back. 5 sizes, 
i mae Combination. 7 


5074—Ladies’ Six-Gored Skirt, with in- 
serted front panel. 6 sizes, 22 to 82. 

5060—Ladies’ Semi-Princess Dress, with 
body and front of skirt in one. 6 
sizes, 32 to 42. 


Kimono with sleeves ex- 
32 to 44. 

closed 
22 to 30. 
sizes, 32 


Order pattern by number, and give size in inches. 
Address Green’s Fruit Grower Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
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The large and constantly growing 
class of persons interested in bird and 
animal protection cannot fail to be in- 
terested in the moyement to express ap- 
preciation of the great services to this 
cause performed by William Dutcher, 
the president of the National Associa- 
tion of Audubon societies. It is more 
than a generation ago that Mr. Dutcher 
took up this work, in which his interest 
has been continuous and growing. As 
time went by, and the importance of the 


work increased, so Mr. Dutcher’s in- 
terest increased. Energy, persistence 
and unswerving steadfastness have 


marked the whole movement, and it 
may fairly be said that Mr. Dutcher 
has done it all, for ever since the move- 
ment became more than the effort of 
individuals, he has directed it. We be- 
lieve that many of our readers will be 
glad to contribute to this testimonial.— 
“Forest and Stream.” 





Train Runs Into Wild Geese. 

The night express on the Intercolonial 
railway betwen St. John and Monctown 
encountered a large flock of wild geese 
near Salisbury. The result was dis- 
astrous to the birds. 

When the train reached Salisbury sta- 
tion, the driver found five dead ones on 
the pilot of the engine. The birds were 
flying low in a dense fog and were prob- 
ably confused by the glare of the head- 
light. Although it is not uncommon to 
hear numerous flocks of geese in noc- 
turnal flight at this season of the year, 
the birds were unusuaily plentiful 
around the city the previous night and 
at times the air resounded with their 
discordant honking.—Hamilton “Spec- 
tator.”’ 





“He is the rich man who can avail 
himself of all men’s faculties.”—Emer- 
son. 
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A Limited Collection. 


They tell in London a story of an 
elderly American lady who, while sight- 
seeing, Visited Westminster Abbey. After 
going about for some time with an_air 
of eager curiosity, she approached a 
verger. “I wonder if you can ots 3 me?” 
she asked, hopefully. “I “. look ng for 
the grave of King Edward I 

“Sorry, ma’am,” said the Sainte apolo- 
getically, “but we ’aven’t got Edward 
ts 


“But,” protested the visitor, “I under- 
stood that the Abbey was the burial place 
of kings.” 

“So it is, ma’ am, in a way,” returned 
the verger, “but we only ’ave the odd 
nue ‘ere.”—“Harper’s Weekly.” 

Note.—I wonder if this could have been 
our Aunt Hannah ?—(KEditor.) 


—There was a large decrease In the 
aggregate of exports of breadstuffs, meat 
and dairy products, food animals, cotton 
and mineral oils in May, as compared 
with May, 1909, according to figures com- 
piled by the Bureau of Statistics. Like- 
wise there was a decrease of $48,902,868 
in the exports of these products during 
the eleven months ending May 3list of 
the current fiscal year, as compared with 
the corresponding period of the previous 
year. The total a orts of the articles 
mentioned durin ay, 1910, amounted 
to $43,569,905, white the figures for the 
same months in the preceding year were 
$51,612,150. During the_ first eleven 
months of the present fiscal. year the 
exports of these products equalled $743,- 
698,926, as against $792,601,791 for a 
similar period last year. 


—Myron T. Bly, of Rochester, N. Y., 
has just returned from an examination 
of the southern apple country in the 
great valley between the Blue Ridge and 
the Alleghanies. ‘The southern section 
will have from eighty to ninety per cent. 
of a full crop,” said Mr. Bly. “This 
estimate is based on the bumper crop of 
1905. In one locality I saw over fifty 
miles of almost continuous apple or- 
chard. About one-third is in full bear- 
ing. We spent a half day in a typical 
orchard of eighty-five acres. About one- 
half of the trees were mature. The 
rest were six-year-old grafts on two- 
year-old stock and the latter were loaded 
and the whole crchard carried ten thou- 
sand barrels. The red apples were be- 
ginning to color. Orchards from three 
to five hundred acres are not uncommon. 


—What Good Roads Cost in the United 
States.—Nearly twenty-two million dol- 
lars is to be available for road improve- 
ment in New York this year. Ten mil- 
lion of this is to be raised by bonds 
issued by the state and $5,000,000 by 
townships and counties. In addition to 
this two and one-half millions will be 
raised by township taxation, while the 
state is to provide over one and one- 
half millions out of current revenue. 
Bridge work will cost $628,000, new 
machinery $180,000, and special road im- 
provement $279,000. As a result of this 
enormous expenditure a motor journal 
reports that the upkeep of motor cars 
will be reduced by 40 per cent. That 
statement expiains the chief influence be- 
hind the gvod roads movement all over 
America. The principal object of those 
behind this movement is to provide bet- 
ter roadways for people who own auto- 
mobiles. 


—Experts of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment are experimenting at the govern- 
ment farm near Washington with a new 
breed of red-haired sheep that look like 
goats. If the ‘experiments don’t_ go 
wrong, spring lamb will soon be a drug 
on the market. They came originally 
from the west coast of Africa, but this 
particular herd was imported from Bar- 
bados and the animals are generally 
called Barbados sheep. They are as 
red as a bright bay horse and have black 
legs and feet. They are shaped like a 
goat and have short red hair instead 
of fleece. The sheep have three and 
four and five young at a clip and they 
grow very fast. They are too thin 
flanked to make good legs of lamb or 
mutton, but the experts expect to cor- 
rect this by judicious crossing with 
Shropshires or other heavyweight sheep 
so that the result will have the fecundity 
and the early maturing qualities of the 
original sheep and at the same time 
turn out a good marketable leg of lamb. 


—Appropriations by Congress.—Fol- 
lowing are the appropriations made 
during the session of congress just end- 
ed (second session of the Sixty-first con- 
gress), not counting private claims, 





which will aggregate several millions 
more: 
Agriculture ....... cohen se® 13,487,636 
District of Columbia........ 10,608,000 
Military Academy......... ‘ 1,856,249 
ry RES Se ee eer 95,440,567 
PEE. Sonne ow rahbiso's 649i aus 155,758,000 
Fostounoe BMGs 5 biataie seas alec ~~ 000, "000 
INGIAN haces 9,750,766 
Navy esis Ate 136,935,199 
Legislative 34,150,000 
Diplomatic 4116, 81 
FOPUIMGMCIOES cess 6o0ss 0008 5,617,000 
Urgent Deficiency ......... 5,767,609 
Rivers and Harbors........ 51,947,718 
Sundry Civil. BIT. . .6.06 6.000 117,408,970 
General Deficiency......... 7,847,271 
Oe errr rere 1,358,550 
Public. BOWING 600.0660 26,000,000 
Permanent Annual......... *146,000,000 
MiscellameOuS .ccocccccccee 5,000,000 
TEE: 3.06 as oWaiuie omen cone $1,070,045,706 


*Amount last year, and probably larg- 
er this year. 
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—The Fifth Dry Farming Congress 
will be held at Spokane, Wash., Oct 3-6 
next. 

—The magnitude of foreign commerce 
is amazing. The total value of imports 
for the year was more than _ $1,300,- 
000,000. The value of exports was more 
than $1,600,000,000. 

—One New York firm is reported to 
have 4000 milking machines in use in 
the United States and Canada. All sorts 
of power are used for the operation of 
these machines—electric, gasoline, steam 
and even horse power. 

—At least the vital statistics of the 
United States Census Bureau so indicate, 
for in the “registration district,’ com- 
prising about half the population of the 
United States, the tuberculosis death 
rate per 100, 000 of population was, in 
1897, 183.6; in 1898 it was 173.9. 

—If your apples or plums need thin- 
ning and have not already been thinned, 
do this at once. It is better to thin late 
than to run the risk of injuring the 
trees. A moderate crop, well grown, 
is worth more than a crowded crop and 
is also easier on the trees. 

—Imports under operation of the 
Payne tariff law, for the nine months 
ended April 30, were valued at $1,205,- 
771,118, of which 49.9 per cent. were free. 
Duties collected amounted to $252,150,- 
814. The average ad valorem duty on 
the total imports was $20.91. 

—The treasury entered the new fiscal 
year, July 1, with a surplus of $9,402,- 
432.06. A year ago at the beginning of 
the fiscal year just closed Secretary 
MacVeagh was confronted with a deficit 
of $58,734,000. The estimates made last 
year contemplated a deficit of $34,075,000. 


—Exclusive of the millions spent in 
construction work, the United States 
Steel Corporation is now paying out to 
its employees more than $8,000,000 an- 
nually in the Gary, Ind., plant. For 
the fiscal month from March 10 to June 
10 the Indiana Steel Co. reported that 
it has paid out $647,000 in wages to the 
steel workers. 

—Walking may be said to effect much 
benefit mentally as well as physically. 
Some of the best thinking I have ever 
done was accomplished while walking. 
Walking seems to clear up the system— 
removes the cobwebs from the brain. If 
= have a problem to solve go on a 

ong walk. In most instances it will be 
cleared up befcre you return. 


—The amount of excavation done on 
the Panama canal during May was 2,- 
477,468 cubic yards, against 2,632, 468 
cubic yards in April. The rainfall dur- 
ing the month was 11.23 inches, more 
than twice as much as in April, caus- 
ing a falling off in the daily output for 
the month. The laying of concrete in- 
creased from 96,120 ‘cubic yards in April 
to 107,043 in May. 

—The United States Department of 
Agriculture has issued an elaborate bul- 
letin on the subject of concrete fence 
posts. This bulletin goes into detail, 
giving full and minute instructions which 
will enable the farmers to build their 
own fences with the farm labor. By ap- 
plying to the office of public roads, U. S. 

epartment of Agriculture, Washington, 


farmers’ bulletin No. 403 will be sent 
without charge. 
—At the late session of Congress, 


provision was made for the admission 
of New Mexico and Arizona as states 
of the Union. When these acts are 
made effective there will no longer be 
any unorganized territory within the 
continental limits of the United States. 
The union will then consist of forty- 
eight states with_ ninety-six United 
States senators, and so it will remain 
for all time, so far as the present con- 
tinental bounds of the republic are con- 
cerned, unless some states should come 
to be divided. Noncontiguous territory, 
such as Hawaii, Porto Rico and Alaska, 
now alone remains for statehood con- 
sideration. 
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COMMENT. 


—Statistics taken from the United 
States department of agriculture show 
that the. most profitable undertaking 
on the farms in the United States is 
the growing and marketing of live- 
stock. From this section of the country, 
said Mr. Lively, companies engaged in 
the production of meat and lard and 
similar products for home consumption 
find it necessary to send $500,000 each 
month to the middle west. 

—To Reconstruct the Lincoln Cabin.— 
The logs of the Lincoln cabin, which 
have been stored in a Louisville ware- 
house for nearly four years, have been 
taken to Hodgenville, where they will 
again be erected into a structure like 
the original in which Abraham Lincoln 
was born. The cabin will be recon- 
structed inside the memorial hall on the 
Lincoln farm, near Hodgenville, where 
it will probably remain for ages. 


—Florence Nightingale’s 90th Birth- 
day.—F lorence Nightingale recently cele- 
brated her 90th birthday. During the 
first winter of the Crimean war, when 
British soldiers were dying like flies of 
disease, Florence Nightingale organized 
a nursing campaign which brought 
partial relief to the stricken camp. She 
is the only chief actor of those concerned 
in the Crimean tragedy still surviving, 
and the only one whose reputation grows 
with years. 

—Smallest Man Dead.—Edward Hup- 
man, of Shelburne county, N. S., died last 
week in his 38th year. Deceased was 
but two feet nine inches in height and 
weighed only thirty pounds. He was 
a constant reader and well versed in 
public questions. Not being the least 
sensitive about his diminutive size he 
mingled freely with his fellow towns- 
men. During the construction of a pub- 
lic wharf at Lockport Hupman was em- 
ployed as time-keeper. 

—The wheat harvest which was gath- 
ered in Australia last Christmas was 
unusually heavy, New South Wales alone 
producing twenty- eight and one-half 
million bushels of wheat. Exports from 
all the states of Australia up to the 
380th of April amounted to _ 31,000,000 
bushels of wheat and 499,000 sacks of 
flour, or equivalent to thirty-three and 
one-half million bushels of wheat. Ex- 
ports for the previous year were a little 
ove~ twenty-nine millions. 


—For years American farmers have 
been streaming across the boundary to 
the cheap lands of Canada’s last west. 
Hundreds of thousands have gone these 
ten years pust, and have enriched the 
Canadian dominion with their brains and 
thrift and wealth. Now it begins to look 
as if “Back from Canada!” might be- 
come their cry. The press reports that 
thousands of American citizens—-to the 
number, it is estimated, of _ 15,000—have 
returned this spring to the United States 
from Canada, 

—President Taft last week took the 
first step in his conservation policy by 
signing orders of withdrawal covering 


8,945,371 acres of power site, phosphate | 
The_ withdrawal | 


and petroleum lands. 
orders signed by the President are the 
first specifically authorized by law. Mr. 
Roosevelt, as President, inaugurated the 
policy of withdrawing public lands 
under the general theory of the right of 
the executive to do anything in the in- 
terest of the public domain not pro- 
hibited by law. President Taft has 
acted in the same way. 


—Mexico has a population of approxi- 
mately twenty million, the largest Latin 
American country. Annually purchases 
from the United States about sixty mil- 
lion dollars worth of goods. Practically 
a virgin field for the American business 


man. Few articles of any description 
are manufactured—practically every- 
thing is imported. English to-day is 
the real business language of Mexicuw. 


Mexico City is the capital—the business 
center—the largest city of the republic. 
The population is 500,000. 

—By a change in the form of the 
postal money order and the elimination 
of the mail advice to postmasters of the 
issuance of money orders, Postmaster 
General Hitchcock expects to save to the 








two and a half inches longer than the 
one now in use. The order and coupon 
both are to be mailed by the remitter 
to the person in whose favor the order 
is drawn. The new form will be put 
into use as soon as the public printer 
can obtain the necessary supply of “safe- 
ty” paper. 

—Those who attend the Vermont state 
fair at White River Junction in future 
years may have the benefit of a new 
kind of exhibit. The Boston & Maine 


railroad has started an _ experimental 


orchard near the four crossings and 
joining the governmental land of the 
Vermont State Forestry Department. 


The railroad has set out about two 
acres of standard varieties, forty feet 
apart each way. They comprise Bald- 
wins, Greenings, Wealthies, Astrakhans, 
Mackintosh Reds and Pewaukees. 


—At a meeting of the New York Fruit 
Association, held at Rochester, recently, 
it was stated that the apple crop 
throughout this section will be greatly 
below the average, and in many localities 
not more than half a crop is expected 
Baldwins through western New York 
are said to be making a better showing 
than Greenings, but early varieties of 
apples will be almost a failure. An- 
nouncement was made that sections 
which usually produce good crops will 
become buyers instead of sellers this 
season. 

—Socialism.—We have received a let- 
ter from a subscriber taking exceptions 
to a short article we printed from the 
“Century Magazine” about Socialism. 
We do not know anything about Social- 
ism. Green’s Fruit Grower wants to 
make the world better to live in each 


year. We want more fruit trees planted 
and more fruit grown. The mission of 
this magazine is not for or against 


sociology, but to help all who read its 
pages. Do not think that because we 
reprint somebody else’s opinion that it 
is our opinion. 





Failures are with heroic minds the 
arnt stones to success. —Haliburton. 
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| SOssel seen: 


This Steel Shingle Roof 
Outwears Alle 


An Edwards “‘Reo”’ Steel Shingle Root 
will outwear four wood roofs and six 
composition or tar roofs. It will save 
from four to five times its cost. Further- 
more, it is fireproof and reduces insur- 
ance rates from 10 to 20 per cent. 


Edwards “REO” Steel Shingles 


uire no soldering. You can ley = 
self. Need only hammer and nails. 

in sta mped sheets of finest Bessemer Steel 
5, 6, 7, 8, 9 and 10 feet long, covering width a 
inches. Furnished painted o r galvanized, 

Factory ices — Freight paid. We 

are the largest makers of iron and steel roof- 
ing and pay oe oe frei ht on all Steel Shingles; 
Plain Corru mp fing: mita- 
tion Brick F Biting, etc. Write for free cata- 
log No. 844 and ask about our $10,000 Guar- 
antee Bond Against Lightning. (14) 


The Edwards Manufacturing Co. 
804-844 Lock St., Cincinnati, O. 


BROAD TIRES 


ke good roads and save draft. 
There's long service in the modern 


Electric Metal Wheels 


wins strai ite or staggered oval steel 
tires to set,no break- 
ae Fit an wagon. Make & 
new woes out of at old gears. 
Write for free catalog 
Box 24, Quincy, lle 


























ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., 


GINSENG ! GINSENG ! 

Immense profits made growing Ginseng. $40,000 
from one acre; easily grown. My descriptive booklet of 
Ginseng and *Golden Seal culture, with prices, mailed 
free. Send for it at once, ALBAN TAYLOR, Box C, 
East Rochester, Ohio. 


JUMBO SQUAB BREEDERS 


are largest = fastest breeders. Every 

pair guaranteed mated and banded. Money 

makers cn. If you wish to besucs 

cessful, start with our “Jumbo Homers.” 

Send 4 cts. in stamps for our large ILLUS- 

LST ee BOOK, “HOW TO MAKE MONEY 

TH on fi Address, PROVIDENCE 

GOUAB COMPANY, 772D, Hope St., Providence, R. & 


TOOLS FOR CAPONIZING FOWLS 


FOR SALE, with full instructions for 
their use. Address, 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Rochester, N. Y. 

















VAR’S All breeds Poultry. Eggs, Ferrets, 
s) O Dogs, Pigeons, Hares, etc free. Colored Des’c 
60 page book 10c. J. A. See Box J, Telford, Pa. 


WINNERS dew nitson, R. 3,Brie, tows. STOCK 
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government approximately $500,000 a Promotes _a_ luxuria: 

year. The order making the changes mever r (Fails Roacse 2 Gray 

was issued to-day by the Postmaster 7 is ts You ours 1 Color. 

General. The new money-order form is caucaip diver Dru \ 
FREIGHT | 


PREPAID 


old reliable “*Breco’ 


“BRECO”’ 
Find out all about the 
Mtemrock fressising and Ingived MUBBER 


Special process of long-fibre wool felt satu- 
rated in asphalt. Heavily coated on both ROOFING 


sides. Cannot crack, wrinkle or leak. 


We pay the freight to all points east of the western boundry line of 
eee Iowa and Missouri, and north of the south line o 





Book an and Sample FRE 


order here on our guarantee of satisfaction or money back. 
remarkably low prices may never be offered to ar) a 
wait. Order Now. The Breese Bros. C 

Roofing Dept. §8. 


Don't think because the price is 
low that the quality is not as high 
as the high-priced roofings. Write tor samples and book, or 

These 
Don’t 








Sie $1.3 
>>. 0. 
Freight Prepaid x 
100 Ibs. or a Sn. ie i te $2. 26 


Free f= Cement and pl Spode becting f 


LOWEST FACTORY 
PRICE 








CINCINNATI, 1, OHIO 
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The Lure of the Woods. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
James A, Green, Detroit, Mich. 

Since dawn of day when man awoke 

To life in Paradise, and the Supreme 
architect 

Had looked upon his work and called it 

Very good the human heart has ever felt 

The subtle sense of yearning for the al- 
luring woods: 

A deep abiding wish to worship 
The Creator for the gift of life, and love 
For all the glorious beauties their new 

found being 
Beheld, spread out before their wonder- 
ing eyes. 

As place for worship where a spot so 


t 
As the dim cathedral aisles of forests 
grand? 
The silent awe inspiring woods 
Were Ged’s first temples, where, from 
deepest 
Gratitude of heart, man poured forth 
His most devout thanksgiving. 
Worship there 
Seemed closer to the throne of God 
Than in finest edifice conceived by human 
mind 
Or built by human hand. 
The grand old trees 
Were bowed in reverent attitude 
And their waving leaves lent subdued 
But sweet refrain to the solemn voice of 
prayer. 
Here the echoing supplications seemed 
easier 
To reach the All Hearing Ear: 
On every side, in easy touch was the 
All pervading omnipotence of Deity. 
Remote from common haunts where 
fine array 
And rustling silk and pride of wealth 
Wither and corrode the souls of would- 
be worshippers. 
There was honest and sincere devotion 
Close to Nature’s heart and the great 
loving heart 
Of Nature’s God. 
E’en now in this swift age 
Of strenuous struggle for wealth and 


power 
An inheritance of primitive but pure 
devotion 
Still survives in hearts of men. The 
love of - 


Nature and Nature’s God, urge us to seek 
The inspiring and restful retreats 
Of God’s own leafy temples in the en- 
chanting woods. 
The soul bowed down with grief and 
woe 
Finds sweetest and surest solace there. 
The sighing of gentle zephyrs 
through the voicing leaves 
Has a rare consoling sympathy that acts 
Like soothing balm to wounded griefful 
hearts. 
The happy care-free hearts of youth 
Find purest pleasure in their enticing 
depths 
And all their shady nooks. 
Where else in all the world 
Can place be found that speaks in plainer 
tions, 
Of things refining, elevating and devo- 
tional 
To the receptive hearts of youth? 
Pure, clean and fresh 
From the hands of the Creator every 
environment 
Bespeaks of invocations and benedic- 
tions, 
Of Divinity that inspires and soothes 
The yearning or aching hearts of all. 





J. D. Mitchell, N. Y. 

Dear Sir: Mr. Green has asked us to 
tell you about evaporator machinery. 
The paring machines do the coring. 
The slicing is done generally by the 
separate machine for that purpose. 
This prepares the apples for bleaching 
which is done by placing the apples 
on trays in an inclosure in which sul- 
phur is burned. As a rule the trays 
are of convenient size placed on a sort 
of elevator arrangement which causcs 
the trays to pass in rotation through 
the bleacher leaving them in the bleach- 
er the proper time. If left too long 
in the fumes of sulphur the apples are 
reduced to jelly. 

From the bleacher the apples pass to 
the evaporator, which is generally a 
room about twelve feet square. In the 
bottom of this room there is an open 
floor made of slats of V shape, with 
one flat side up allowing space for the 
heat from the furnace below to pass 
through. This naturally takes some air 
through which with the heat makes or 
causes evaporation to take place. The 
sliced apples are placed on this open 
floor to a thickness of from three to 
five inches and are turned from time 
to time with a wooden scoop or shovel. 
Evaporators of this size are usually 
built on the place. The heat pipe from 
the furnace should run entirely around 
the room underneath the slatted floor. 
This distributes the heat uniformly. 

You will see that this makes a two 
story arrangement which formeriy was 
built of- wood, but now on account of 
the great danger of fire they are built 
of concrete or brick. The bleacher 
spoken of above serves as an elevator 
to elevate the sliced fruit from the floor 
on which it is prepared through the 
bleacher to the second floor of the 
bleaching house where the fruit is taken 
from the bleacher in trays and spread 
upon the floor of the evaporating room. 


In larger evaporators carrying belts. 


are arranged to carry the apples from 
the paring machines to the slicers, then 
from the slicers to the bleacher, ele- 
vated through the bleacher, which is 
usually two feet square, according to 
the capacity of the plant, to the floor 
of the evaporating room as indicated 
above. Froin the evaporating room 
they pass to the packing room, which 
is on the second floor, layers of perfect 
slices being used to dress the top of the 
packing boxes. Evaporating fruit not 
only takes care of all grades of fruit 


but is very profitable at any time but 
especially when there is a surplus of 
fruit at the marketing season. 

Canning fruit on the farm is getting 
to be quite common and is also very 
profitable. One of the readers of 
Green’s Fruit Grower told the writer 
of taking plums to market when he 
was unable to get what seemed to be 
a fair price. He resolved to take the 
plums back home and can them in the 
old fashioné@ way. He employed the 
women of the neighborhood at $1.5u a 
day and had the plums canned and put 
into ordinary glass fruit jars not know- 
ing at the time whether they could be 
sold or not. They were finally sold, 
cans and all, at a profit of three hun- 
dred per cent. 

Two years ago at Rochester New 
York, blackberries were taken to the 
canning establishments in such large 
quantities that there was scarcely a 
fresh blackberry to be had in «he regu- 
lar market. Currants bring from five 
to seven cents a pound at the canning 
establishments where they are mnaie 
into currant jelly. They are usually 
taken to market in ordinary market 
baskets which cost about two cents 
apiece and can be used the second 
time.—R. E. Burleigh, V. P. 

Point on Fruit Pre-cooling. 

The growing of high quality fruit is 
limited to comparatively small sections, 
and the transportation problem is there- 
fore a most important one. The dif- 
ficulties in successfully delivering the 
fruit without deterioration from the 
producing sections to the large consum- 
ing centers, have been given a large 
amount of time and study. It has been 
found that the most necessary thing is 
that the fruit should be cooled before 
shipment. This is technically called 
pre-cooling. It has been found that 
fruit properly pre-cooled before loading 
into refrigerator cars would carry for 
long distances and for several days 
without icing the cars at all, or if iced 
at the point of shipment without re- 
icing, says Madison Cooper, in ‘‘Cold.” 

The methods used in pre-cooling were 
naturally very crude at the beginning 
and this may still be said to some ex- 
tent of the present status of same. The 
various schemes and methods have di- 
vided themselves into two distinct 
classes: First, cooling the fruit in the 
refrigerator cars after loading; and 
second, cooling the fruit in a pre-cool- 
ing plant or packing house before load- 
ing into the cars. 

Car-cooling is accomplished by at- 
taching cold air ducts or chutes to the 
trap doors through which the ice bunk- 
er is filled, and in some cases to the 
loading doors. Through these ducts a 
blast of cold air is blown rapidly 
through the fruit and this results in a 
very sudden cooling or chilling. Some 
very remarkable results have been ob- 
tained by this method of cooling, the 
temperature being reduced from ordi- 
nary outside temperature of 80 degrees 
to 90 degrees F. down to 35 degrees F. 
or 45 degrees F. in from one to three 
hours. Quick cooling is absolutely 
necessary with this method for the rea- 
son that it is not permissible to have 
loaded cars standing on side-track for 
any length of time. 

Of these two methods of pre-cooling 
the second, the cooling before loading, 
everything considered, seems to be the 
best. Nevertheless much progress has 
been made by the car-cooling method, 
for the reason that railroads have fav- 
ored and urged this method, and they 
have actually built several plants of this 
kind. Not the least important advant- 
age of cooling in a pre-cooling plant 
before loading, rather than in the cars, 
is that the fruit may be cooled much 
more evenly and with air circulated 
at a higher temperature. Rapid chilling 
is not desirable except as it is absolutely 
necessary, and it does not appear that 
it is necessary in connection with fruit. 
The loss of time, even if three days are 
required for pre-cooling, ‘s of no seri- 
ous consequence, and there is no ques- 
tion but what better results will be 
obtained with a comparatively slow 
cooling. Rapid chilling and _ rapid 
warming up should be avoided in the 
handling of all perishable goods if best 
results are desired. 








Pudding-Head Philosophy. 

The goose that laid the golden egg 
did not know when to hide out. 

The chap who burns his bridges be- 
hind him has got to go ahead. 

The man with the hay fever must 
keep away from the alfalfa widows. 

The job of the boss nowadays is to 
follow around and do the hired man’s 
work. 

Most of the automobiles are paid for 
by the man who manufactures them. 

The man who has no use for a dog, 
a horse or a woman ought to be sent 
to the bugworks without trial.—“Field 
and Farm.” 












































5071—Child’s Dress, with body and 
sleeves in one—slipped on over head. 
4 sizes, 1 to 7 years. 

5058—Ladies’ Waist, closed at left side 
of back and with sleeves extending 
over shoulder to yoke. 6 sizes, 32 to 42. 

5061—Misses’ and Small Women’s Dress, 
with joined on seven-gored Skirt. 3 
sizes, 14 to 18 years. 

5078—Ladies’ Shirt Waist, with remov- 
able chemisette. 5 sizes, 32 to 40. 

5053—-Child’s Dress, with front panel and 
yoke in one and long or short sleeves. 
3 sizes, 1, 3 and 5 vears. 

5082—Ladies’ Shirt Waist. 6 sizes, 32 
to 42 ag 


5075—Girls’ Dress. 5 sizes, 4 to 12 years. 
5077—Boys’ Russian Suit—Blouse closed 
at right side of front and Trousers 


Green’s Fruit Grower Patterns 


without fly and finished with legbands 
or elastics. 3 sizes, 2 to 6 years. 
5057—Girls’ Tucked Dress, closed at 
front. 5 sizes, 4 to 12 years. 
5086—Ladies’ Shirt Waist, with side of 
body and sleeves in one. 5 sizes, 32 


to 40. 
5079—Ladies’ Kimono with sleeves ex- 
tending to neck.edge. 7 sizes, 32 to 44. 
5080—Ladies’ Four-Gored Skirt, closed 
at left side of back. 5 sizes, 22 to 30. 
5070—Ladies’ Combination. 7 sizes, 32 
t 


o 44, 
5074—Ladies’ Six-Gored Skirt, with in- 
serted front panel. 6 sizes, 22 to 32. 
5060—Ladies’ Semi-Princess Dress, with 
body and front of skirt in one. 6 
sizes, 32 to 42. 


Patterns 10c. each. Order pattern by number, and give size in inches. 
Address Green’s Fruit Grower Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
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The large and constantly growing 
class of persons interested in bird and 
animal protection cannot fail to be in- 
terested in the moyement to express ap- 
preciation of the great services to this 
cause performed by William Dutcher, 
the president of the National Associa- 
tion of Audubon societies. It is more 
than a generation ago that Mr. Dutcher 
took up this work, in which his interest 
has been continuous and growing. As 
time went by, and the importance of the 
work increased, so Mr. Dutcher’s in- 
terest increased. Energy, persistence 
and unswerving steadfastness have 
marked the whole movement, and it 
may fairly be said that Mr. Dutcher 
has done it all, for ever since the move- 
ment became more than the effort of 
individuals, he has directed it. We be- 
lieve that many of our readers will be 
glad to contribute to this testimonial.— 
“Forest and Stream.” 


Train Runs Into Wild Geese. 

The night express on the Intercolonial 
railway betwen St. John and Monctown 
encountered a large flock of wild geese 
near Salisbury. The result was dis- 
astrous to the birds. 

When the train reached Salisbury sta- 
tion, the driver found five dead ones on 
the pilot of the engine. The birds were 
flying low in a dense fog and were prob- 
ably confused by the glare of the head- 
light. Although it is not uncommon to 
hear numerous flocks of geese in noc- 
turnal flight at this season of the year, 
the birds were unusually plentiful 
around the city the previous night and 
at times the air resounded with their 
discordant honking.—Hamilton “Spec- 
tator.” 





“He is the rich man who can avail 
himself of all men’s faculties.’”’—Emer- 
son, 
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A Limited Collection. 


They tell in London a story of an 
elderly American lady who, while sight- 
seeing, Visited Westminster Abbey. After 
going about for some time with an. air 
of eager curiosity, she approached a 
verger. “I wonder if you can = me?” 
she asked, hopefully. “I am looking for 
the grave of King Edward II.” 

“Sorry, ma’am,” said the verger, apolo- 
getically, “but we ’aven’t got Edward 
a 


“But,” protested the visitor, “I under- 
stood that the Abbey was the burial place 
of kings.” 

“So it is, ma’am, in a way,” returned 
the verger, “but we only ’ave the odd 
numbers ’ere.”—“Harper’s Weekly.” 

Note.—I wonder if this could have been 
our Aunt Hannah ?—(KEditor.) 


—There was a large decrease In the 
aggregate of exports of breadstuffs, meat 
and dairy products, food animals, cotton 
and mineral oils in May, as compared 
with May, 1909, according to figures com- 
piled by the Bureau of Statistics. Like- 
wise there was a decrease of $48,902,868 
in the exports of these products during 
the eleven months ending May 3lst of 
the current fiscal year, as compared with 
the corresponding period of the previous 
year. The total exports of the articles 
mentioned during ay, 1910, amounted 
to $48,569,905, while the figures for the 
same months in the preceding year were 
$51,612,150. During the first eleven 
months of the present fiscal. year the 
exports of these products KT $743,- 
698,926, as against $792,601,791 for a 
similar period last year. 


—Myron T. Bly, of Rochester, N. Y., 
has just returned from an examination 
of the southern apple country in the 
great valley between the Blue Ridge and 
the Alleghanies. ‘The southern section 
will have from eighty to ninety per cent. 
of a full crop,” said Mr. Bly. “This 
estimate is based on the bumper crop of 
1905. In one locality I saw over fifty 
miles of almost continuous apple or- 
chard. About one-third is in full bear- 
ing. We spent a half day in a typical 
orchard of eighty-five acres. About one- 
half of the trees were mature. The 
rest were six-year-old grafts on two- 
year-old stock and the latter were loaded 
and the whole creharg carried ten thou- 
sand barrels. The red apples were be- 
ginning to color. Orchards from three 
to five hundred acres are not uncommon. 


—What Good Roads Cost in the United 
States.—Nearly twenty-two million dol- 
lars is to be available for road improve- 
ment in New York this year. Ten mil- 
lion of this is to be raised by bonds 
issued by the state and $5,000,000 by 
townships and counties. In addition to 
this two and one-half millions will be 
raised by township taxation, while the 
state is to provide over one and one- 
half millions out of current sin ees 
Bridge work will cost $628,000, new 
machinery $180,000, and special road im- 
provement $279,000. As a result of this 
enormous expenditure a motor journal 
reports that the upkeep of motor cars 
will be reduced by 40 per cent. That 
statement expiains the chief influence be- 
hind the gvod roads movement all over 
America. The principal object of those 
behind this movement is to provide bet- 
ter roadways for people who own auto- 
mobiles. 


—Experts of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment are experimenting at the govern- 
ment farm near Washington with a new 
breed of red-haired sheep that look like 
goats. If the experiments don’t go 
wrong, spring lamb will soon be a drug 
on the market. They came originally 
from the west coast of Africa, but this 
particular herd was imported from Bar- 
bados and the animals are generally 
called Barbados sheep. They are as 
red as a bright bay horse and have black 
legs and feet. They are shaped like a 
goat and have short red hair instead 
of fleece. The sheep have three and 
four and five young at a clip and they 
grow very fast. They are too. thin 
flanked to make good legs of lamb or 
mutton, but the experts expect to cor- 
rect this by judicious crossing with 
Shropshires or other heavyweight sheep 
so that the result will have the fecundity 
and the early maturing qualities of the 
original sheep and at the same time 
turn out a good marketable leg of lamb. 


—Appropriations by Congress.—Fol- 
lowing are the appropriations made 
during the session of congress just end- 
ed (second session of the Sixty-first con- 
gress), not counting private claims, 
which will aggregate several millions 
more: 





Agriculture ....... cocecc® 28,487,008 
District of Columbia. . veweses 10,608,000 
Military Academy.......... ,856,249 
BP, ou w eth ed s-bee £505 585 F 95,440,567 
PERE. Nubia aos ss eked on 155,758,000 
PA. Cocco esau esae ses 241,000,000 
Lh Pe Ps ere rer garre a 50, 
SEs ac ites’ hoeiaw- S14 wis Rave @ 136,935,199 
Lenistative eT ae oe 34,150, 
pi ea ae 4,116,081 
Peo 8 eee 5,617,000 
Urgent Deficiency ..... 5,767,609 
Rivers and Harbors........ 51,947,718 
Sundry Ciy7il BA. 66sec icc 117,408,970 
General Deficiency......... 7,847,271 
ee aa re 1,358,550 
Public Buildings........... 26,000,00 
Permanent Annual......... *146,000,000 
MiscellaneOuS .cccocescccee 5,000,000 
Total iis aealti dence Wubi dell $1,070,045,706 


*\mount last year, and probably larg- 
er this year. 
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CURRENT 


—The Fifth Dry Farming Congress 
will be held at Spokane, Wash., Oct 3-6 
next. 

—The magnitude of foreign commerce 
is amazing. The total value of imports 
for the year was more than _ $1,300,- 
000,000. The value of exports was more 
than $1,600,000,000. 

—One New York firm is reported to 
have 4000 milking machines in use in 
the United States and Canada. All sorts 
of power are used for the operation of 
these machines—electric, gasoline, steam 
and even horse power. 

—At least the vital statistics of the 
United States Census Bureau so indicate, 
for in the “registration district,” com- 
prising about half the population of the 
United States, the tuberculosis death 
rate per 100, 000 of population was, in 
1897, 183.6; in 1898 it was 173.9. 

—If your apples or plums need thin- 
ning and have not already been thinned, 
do this at once. It is better to thin late 
than to run the risk of injuring the 
trees. A moderate crop, well grown, 
is worth more than a crowded crop and 
is also easier on the trees. 

—Imports under operation of the 
Payne tariff law, for the nine months 
ended April 30, were valued at $1,205,- 
771,118, of which 49.9 per cent. were free. 
Duties collected amounted to $252,150,- 
$14 The average ad valorem duty on 
the total imports was $20.91. 

—The treasury entered the new fiscal 
year, July 1, with a surplus of $9,402,- 
432.06. A year ago at the beginning of 
the fiscal year just closed Secretary 
MacVeagh was confronted with a deficit 
of $58,734,000. The estimates made last 
year contemplated a deficit of $34,075,000. 


—Exclusive of the millions spent in 
construction work, the United States 
Steel Corporation is now nerieg. out to 
its employees more than $8,000,000 an- 
nually in the Gary, Ind., plant. For 
the fiscal month from March 10 to June 
10 the Indiana Steel Co. reported that 
it has paid out $647,000 in wages to the 
steel workers. 

—Walking may be said to effect much 
benefit mentally as well as physically. 
Some of the best thinking I have ever 
done was accomplished while walking. 
Walking seems to clear up the system— 
removes the cobwebs from the brain. If 
= have a problem to solve go on a 

ong walk. In most instances it will be 
cleared up before you return. 


—The amount of excavation done on 
the Panama canal during May was 2,- 
477,468 cubic yards, against 2,632,468 
cubic yards in April. The rainfall dur- 
ing the month was 11.23 inches, more 
than twice as much as in April, caus- 
ing a falling off in the daily output for 
the month. The laying of concrete in- 
creased from 96,120 cubic yards in April 
to 107,043 in May. 

—The United States Department of 
Agriculture has issued an elaborate bul- 
letin on the subject of concrete fence 
posts. This bulletin goes into detail, 
giving full and minute instructions which 
will enable the farmers to build their 
own fences with the farm labor. By ap- 

lying to the office of public roads, U. S. 

epartment of Agriculture, Washington, 


farmers’ bulletin No. 403 will be sent 
without charge. 
—At the late session of Congress, 


provision was made for the admission 
of New Mexico and Arizona as states 
of the Union. When these acts are 
made effective there will no longer be 
any unorganized territory within the 
continental limits of the United States. 
The union will then consist of forty- 
eight states with ninety-six United 
States senators, and so it will remain 
for all time, so far as the present con- 
tinental bounds of the republic are con- 
cerned, unless some states should come 
to be divided. Noncontiguous territory, 
such as Hawaii, Porto Rico and Alaska, 
now alone remains for statehood con- 
sideration. 
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KANSAS NEBRASKA MISSOURI 
LESSON IN CORN YIELDS—AVERAGE 


IOWA JLLINOIS NEWYORK VERMONT MAINE 


Courtesy of Smith Manufacturing Company. 
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PER ACRE IN TEN STATES, 1909. 





COMMENT. 


—Statistics taken from the United 
States department of agriculture show 
that the. most profitable undertaking 
on the farms in the United States is 
the growing and marketing of live- 
stock. From this section of the country, 
said Mr. Lively, companies engaged in 
the production of meat and lard and 
similar products for home consumption 
find it necessary to send $500,000 each 
month to the middle west. 

—To Reconstruct the Lincoln Cabin.— 
The logs of the Lincoln cabin, which 
have been stored in a Louisville ware- 
house for nearly four years, have been 
taken to Hodgenville, where they will 
again be erected into a structure like 
the original in which Abraham Lincoln 
was born. The cabin will be recon- 
structed inside the memorial hall on the 
Lincoln farm, near Hodgenville, where 
it will probably remain for ages. 


—Florence Nightingale’s 90th _ Birth- 
ay.—F lorence Nightingale recently cele- 
brated her 90th birthday. During the 
first winter of the Crimean war, when 
British soldiers were dying like flies of 
disease, Florence Nightingale organized 
a nursing campaign which brought 
partial relief to the stricken camp. She 
is the only chief actor of those concerned 
in the Crimean tragedy still surviving, 
and the only one whose reputation grows 
with years. 

—Smallest Man Dead.—Edward Hup- 
man, of Shelburne county, N. S., died last 
week in his 38th year. Deceased was 
but two feet nine inches in height and 
weighed only thirty pounds. He was 
a constant reader and well versed in 
public questions. Not being the least 
sensitive about his diminutive size he 
mingled freely with his fellow towns- 
men. During the construction of a pub- 
lic wharf at Lae kport Hupman was em- 
ployed as time-keeper. 

—The wheat harvest which was gath- 
ered in Australia last Christmas was 
unusually heavy, New South Wales alone 
producing twenty-eight and one-half 
million bushels of wheat. Exports from 
all the states of Australia up to the 
30th of April amounted to 31,000,000 
bushels of wheat and 499,000 sacks of 
flour, or equivalent to thirty-three and 
one-half million bushels of wheat. Ex- 
ports for the previous year were a little 
ove~ twenty-nine millions. 


—lor years American farmers have 
been streaming across the boundary to 
the cheap lands of Canada’s last west. 
Hundreds of thousands have gone th2se 
ten years pust, and have enriched the 
Canadian dominion with their brains and 
thrift and wealth. Now it begins to look 
as if “Back from Canada!” might he- 
come their cry. The press reports that 
thousands of American citizens—-to the 
number, it is estimated, of 15,000—-have 
returned this spring to the United States 
from Canada. 

—President Taft last week took the 
first step in his conservation policy by 


signing orders of withdrawal covering | 
8,945,371 acres of power site, phosphate | 


and petroleum lands. The withdrawal 
orders signed by the President are the 
first specifically authorized by law. Mr. 
Roosevelt, as President, inaugurated the 
policy of withdrawing public lands 
under the general theory of the right of 
the executive to do anything in the in- 
terest of the public domain not pro- 
hibited by law. President Taft has 
acted in the same way. 


—Mexico has a population of approxi- 
mately twenty million, the largest Latin 
American country. Annually purchases 
from the United States about sixty mil- 
lion dollars worth of goods. Practically 
a virgin field for the American business 
man. Few articles of any description 
are manufactured—practically every- 
thing is imported. English to-day is 
the real business language of Mexicvu. 
Mexico City is the capi 
center—the largest city of the republic. 
The population is 500,000. 

—By a change in the form of the 
postal money order and the elimination 
of the mail advice to postmasters of the 
issuance of money orders, Postmaster 
General Hitchcock expects to save to the 
government approximately $500,000 a 
year. The order making the changes 
was issued to-day by the Postmaster 
General. The new money-order form is 














two and a half inches longer than the 
one now in use. The order and coupon 
both are to be mailed by the remitter 
to the person in whose favor the order 
is drawn. The new form will be put 
into use as soon as the public printer 
can obtain the necessary supply of “safe- 
ty” paper. 

—Those who attend the Vermont state 
fair at White River Junction in future 
years may have the benefit of a new 
kind of exhibit. The Boston & Maine 
railroad has started an _ experimental 
orchard near the four crossings and 
joining the governmental land of the 
Vermont State Forestry Department. 
The railroad has set out about two 
acres of standard varieties, forty feet 
apart each way. They comprise Bald- 
wins, Greenings, Wealthies, Astrakhans, 
Mackintosh Reds and Pewaukees. 

—At a meeting of the New York Fruit 
Association, held at Rochester, recently, 
it was stated that the apple crop 
throughout this section will be greatly 
below the average, and in many localities 
not more than half a crop is expected 
Baldwins through western New York 
are said to be making a better showing 
than Greenings, but early varieties of 
apples will be almost a failure. An- 
nouncement was made that _ sections 
which usually produce good crops will 
become buyers instead of sellers this 
season. 

—Socialism.—We have received a let- 
ter from a subscriber taking exceptions 
to a short article we printed from the 
“Century Magazine” about Socialism. 
We do not know anything about Social- 
ism. Green’s Fruit Grower wants to 
make the world better to live in each 
year. We want more fruit trees planted 
and more fruit grown. The mission of 
this magazine is not for or against 
sociology, but to help all who read its 
pages. Do not think that because we 
reprint somebody else’s opinion that it 
is our opinion. 





Failures are with heroic minds the 
stepping stones to success.—Haliburton. 
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This Steel Shingle Roof 
Outwears Alla= 


An Edwards “Reo” Steel Shingle Root 
will outwear four wood roofs and six 
composition or tar roofs. It will save 
from four to five times its cost. Further- 
more, it is fireproof and reduces insur- 
ance rates from 10 to 20 per cent. 


Edwards “‘REO”’ Steel Shingles 


seit, Neod no soldering. You can wey Gomes 
eed only eo and — 
finest r Steel 


shee 
7.8.9 and 10 feet long, covering width 2 
Ivaniz 





















a en 
inches. Furnished painted or 
Factory a - a 
are the Teconet makers of iron steel roof- 
ing and pay mee freight on all Steel Shingles; 
Plain, Oorra imp Roofing; Imita- 
tion Brick Biting: ete. Write for free cata- 
log No. 844 and ask about our $10,000 Guar- 
antec Bond Against Lightning. (14) 
The Edwards Manufacturing Co. 


801-844 Lock St., Cincinnati, O. 


BROAD TIRES 


e good roads and save draft. 
Tae’ long service in the modern 


Electric Metal Wheels 


with straight or staggered oval steel 

spokes. © tires to set,no break- 

owns. Fit any wagon. Make & 

new wagon out of your old gears. 
ogue. 


Write for free 
ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., Box 24, Quincy, lil. 
GINSENG ! GINSENG ! 

Immense profits made growing Ginseng. $40,000 
from one acre; easily grown. My descriptive booklet of 
Ginseng and "Golden Seal culture, with prices, mailed 
free. Send for it at once. ALBAN TAYLOR, Box C, 
East Rochester, Ohio. 


JUMBO SQUAB BREEDERS 


are largest and fastest breeders. Every 
pair guaranteed mated and oe oh Money 
makers everywhere. If you wish to nn suce 
start with our “Jumbo 

Sen ps for our large TLS. 
TRATED BOOK. “HOW TO MAKE MONEY 

WITH taht Address, PROVIDENCE 
GOQUAB COMPANY, 772D, Hope St., Providence, R. & 


TOOLS FOR CAPONIZING FOWLS 


FOR SALFE, with full instructions for 
their use. Address, 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
9 Oo VAR’S All breeds Poultry, Eggs, Ferrets, 






























Dogs, Pigeons, Hares, etc. List free. Colored Des'c 
60 page book 10c. J. A. Bergey, Box J, Telford, Pa. 





WINNERS 2 Sete STOCK 











Promotes a luxuriant growth. 
is Gray) 
yb % ®... & hair falling. 
wend gion Doggie 











FREIGHT 
PREPAID 


old reliable “Breco”’ 


Find out all about the “BR EG ya 


Rubber hg me : agro | guaranteed RUBBER 





waterproo' 


Special process of long- Sixes aed felt satu- 
rated in asphalt. Heavily coated on both ROOFING 


sides. Cannot crack, wrinkle or leak. 


We pay the freight to all points east of the western boundry line of 
em, Iowa and Missouri, and north of the south line of 





Book an and Sample FRE 


remarkably low prices may never be offered to ars again. 
wait. Order Now. Breese Bros. C 
Roofing Dept. §§. 


Don't think because the price is 
low that the quality is not as high 
as the high-priced roofings. Write tor samples and book, or 
order here on our guarantee of satisfaction or money back. These 












hawert Taprent — tb. Rell, ta $1. 36 


és tb. iol 108 $1. 8&6 
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Free fm Cement and stand Special nesting 
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INVEST YOUR SAVINGS 
Remarkable Profit-Sharing Offer 


— before has the small investor had a better opportunity to 
: place his savings where they will be amply protected and at the 
same time produce for him a guaranteed income. 

If you have $50, $100 or $1,000, or if you can save a few dollars 
each month, which you would invest where it will provide you with a 
large immediate income, with the opportunity for still greater profits, 
you will be interested in reading a book we have just issued and which 
we will send to you free on request. 

In this book we have outlined the story of the foremost business of 
its kind in America, of the splendid success of the business, of its un- 
usually large profits, and of the stability of its earnings. 

In this book we have also outlined, as a part of its plan for handling 
its large and increasing business, an offer made by this Company by 
which you may share, on an unusual basis, in the greater profits which 
this Company will make. 


Please Note These Facts: 
1. Your investment is guaranteed by ample assets of great value. 
2. You will receive dividends from the very start. 
3. The business is firmly established. 

. It is in a thriving and prosperous condition. 

5. It has very great prospects for the future. 
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In addition to the guaranteed income paid at once, the opportunity 
offered is extraordinary because of the profit-sharing feature, by which 
you may share permanently in all the future profits of the Company, 
in its large and rapidly increasing business. 


The Departments of the United States Government, 
ieading professional and business men in every State in 
the Union, and in the Provinces in Canada, pur- 
chase and endorse the product of this Company, 
which is of world-wide interest in its character. 






















G. F. 6. 
AUG. 


R. S. PEALE 
President 
225 Fifth Avenue 
New York 
Please send me book 
explaining your ‘Profit- 
Sharing Offer’? without ob- 
ligation on my part. 
























This most interesting book, fully explaining 
our “Profit-Sharing Offer,” will be mailed 
to you promptly on request. 






CUT OUT THE COUPON 
AND MAIL IT TO-DAY 





Name 








































Address 











Surplus Thoroughbred Fowls 


Must be sold to make room 
for young stock. 

Barred Plymouth Rocks and Single Comb 
Brown Leghorns. All strong, selected, 
farm-grown fowls, only one year old. 
Just what you want for breeding next 


season. To make room for young chicks 
we must let them go, and offer Plym- 
outh Rock and Brown Leghorn hens at 
$2.00, fine male birds at $2.50 to $3.00 


each. Only $6.00 to $8.00 per trio, 
while they last. 
They are worth much more money. 
Order at once and get the first pick. 
GREEN’S NURSERY CO. POULTRY YARDS, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 











A GOOD FAMILY CLUB OF PAPERS. 


Farm and Home (semi-monthly) 1 year - - +50 
Woman’s World (monthly) 1 year - - - 25 
Green’s Fruit Grower (monthly) 1 year - - -50 


Farm Journal, 1 year * - 2 bs = 2 .20 





Regular Publisher’s Price, - - - $1.45 


We will send any reader of Green’s Fruit Grower the four above publications for the time 
specified for 75 CENTS. No Canadian order filled at this price. Send all orders to 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, N. Y. 











The Frontiersman, 


The suns of summer seared his skin; 
The cold his blood congealed; 

The forest giants blocked his way; 
The stubborn acres’ yield 

He wrenched from them by dint of arm, 
And grim old Solitude 

Broke bread with him and shared his cot 
Within the cabin rude. 

The ey rocks gnarled his massive 

ands; 

The north wind shook his frame; 

The wolf of hunger bit him oft; 
The world forgot his name; 

But ’mid the lurch and crash of trees, 
Within the clearing’s span 

Where_ now the bursting wheat-heads 


The Fates turned out—a man! 
—Richard Wightman. 
The Fertilization of Apple Orchards. 

Probably the largest and most com- 
prehensive series of experiments on ap- 
ple production anywhere is now in its 
fourth year of operation in Pennsylvania 
under the management of the Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, at State Col- 
lege, Pa. These experiments are located 
in twelve parts of the state, involve 
thirteen varieties, ten soil types, and 
cover a total of ninety-one acres. Four 
leading questions on apple yield and 
quality are being studied, viz., the in- 
fluence of fertilizers, of cultural meth- 
ods, of cover crops, and of heredity (as 
indicated by selection from superior 
individuals). 

A progress report on the first two 
influences has been just issued by the 
station as bulletin 100, which may be 
obtained on application to the director 
of the experiment station, State College, 
Pa. 

In the detailed results, nitrogen has 
proved most useful in increasing the 
yield of fruit as well as in improving 
growth and foliage. 

While it is practically impossible to 
make any general fertilizer recom- 
mendation that will suit all conditions, 
yet from the present data, the follow- 
ing combination is suggested: Any fer- 
tilizer carrying about thirty pounds of 
actual nitrogen, 60-75 pounds of actual 
phosphoric acid, and 50 pounds of actu- 
al potash to the acre should prove satis- 
factory. These amounts are approxi- 
mately obtained by 600 pounds of a 
50-10-8 fertilizer, or they may be ex- 
actly obtained by mixing either of the 
following combinations: 

(a) 100 pounds nitrate of soda (15% 
per cent. N), 100 pounds dried blood 
(1214 per cent. N), 250-300 pounds 
steamed bone meal (24 per cent., P*® O§ 
and 1 per cent. N), 100 pounds sulfate 
of potash (50 per cent. K? O); or 

(b) 100 pounds nitrate of soda (15 
per cent. N), 120 pounds dried blood 
(12% per cent. N), 400-500 pounds acid 
phosphate (15 per cent. P*® O°), 100 
pounds sulfate of potash (50 per cent. 
K? O). 

The above amounts are for bearing 
trees of medium age where fertilizer is 
apparently needed. For younger trees 
with their greatly lessened draft, these 
amounts may often profitably be re- 
duced by a half or more, with corre- 
sponding increase for older trees. The 
combination is offered as a beginning 
treatment for average conditions and is 
expected to be varied as later results 
direct. If sufficient nitrogen can be 
obtained in green cover crops, or in 
stable manure, it can well be reduced 
in the combination above, preferably 
first omitting the dried blood. Annual 
applications of this fertilizer, alternated 
with stable manure at the rate of about 
tem tons per acre at least every third 
or fourth year, if available, will prob- 
ably give best results. 

The sulfate form of potash is recom- 
mended to be on the safe side because 
of certain evidences of its superiority 
over the muriate, at present unexplained. 
Also in the practice of fertilization, it 
should be remembered that the effect 
of a fertilizer on the crop is not to be 
expected before the second year and 
possibly even later. Moreover, proper 
moisture conditions are essential to the 
securing of best results from fertilizers. 
In most places the best moisture supply 
is obtained by the soil or dust mulch 
maintained by frequent tillage. Where 
tillage is inadvisable, however, the pres- 
ent data show that proper moisture 
conditions can be secured very satis- 
factorily by means of a good mulch of 






















Out of the Picture-—When the late 
E. H. Harriman completed that wonder- 
ful engineering and railroad fcat known 
as the Salt Lake cut-off thcre was a 
celebration and Harriman took a large 


“BRECO”? rrepsia 


on’t think ; Western boundary line 
Rubber oh-ankad Minn., lowa, Missouri, 
north of south line of 


Roofing Age Tenn., 100 ibs. ormore. | party of big railroad men out to it. 

Po un a Fag 35-Ib. ay $136 They had their picture taken at the 
more? at nn on oan 45-lb. Roll 86 right spot scenically. Mr. Harriman 
order here today. 2-Ply 18¢ stood at one end of the group. When 










the pictures were printed and the pho- 
tographer brought them around the rail- 
road men examined them 

“Why,” shouted one of the guests, 
“where’s Mr. Harriman?” 

“Do you mean that little chap that 
stood at the end?” asked the photog- 
rapher. ‘Why, I cut him off.”—Phila- 
delphia “Saturday Evening Post.” 


55-Ib. Roll 
BOOK AND _ SAMPLE 3Ply 226 


Book proves and 
shows cos BPS | net sac 
monials of 
Breco Service. Waterproof and 
fire-resisting qualities, 
Cement and nails free, 
Write today. 

B. 


The Breese Bros. Be 
Reofing Dept. 58. Cincinnati, 0. @ 






















leaves, manures, or dead weeds. 


Practival Poullry Points. 


Dry houses prevent roup. 

Grit is a disease preventive. 

Overfat is a diseased conditior.. 

Sour food causes bowel troubles. 

Too much raw meat produces worms. 

A good liquid lice Killer is made by 
dissolving in ordinary kerosene“all the 
crude napthaline flakes it will take 
up. The solution is an excellent disin- 
fectant for use about poultry houses, as 
well as a lice killer. Used on the drop- 
ping boards and roosts, it will destroy 
and prevent red mites, and will also kill 
disease germs and seeds of worms and 
other parasite.—‘“American Cultivator.” 





. 


foreign materials, such as straw, chaff,. 


Big Oswego County Farm, $1200; Halt 
Cash, 

Well located 91-acre farm; will keep 
ten cows, two horses; smooth, gently 
rolling fields; produce good crops; on 
main road Rome to Oswego; near 
schools, neighbors; only three miles to 
railroad; six-room cottage, good barn; 
pure spring water; estate must be set- 
tled, and if taken before haying price 
only $1200; $600 cash, balance easy 
terms. For further details and travel- 
ing directions to see this and other 
splendid farms and country homes from 
$1000 up, see —. 

C. A. Green’s comment: The above 
offer of a 91 acre farm for $1200 in 
New York state will be a revelation to 
our western readers. But do not be 
deceived in assuming that you can buy 
land at this remarkably low price that 
would be satisfactory to you and you: 
family and would be a profitable in- 
vestment. The above offer is made by 
an advertiser of farms for sale cheap. 
I do not intend to give this man’s ad- 
dress, therefere do not write me about 
this farm as we have no knowledge of 
it. I suspect that if you could find this 
farm and this real estate dealer you 
would learn that the land has been sold, 
but that he has other bargains just as 
good. In buying a farm as in buying 
many other things you will be liable to 
get what you pay for and not much 
more. Sometimes you get less than you 
pay for. I would prefer ten acres of 
good soil well drained, productive and 
suitable for fruit culture, with a modest 
cottage on it, and barn, to a hundred 
acre farm poorly located, badly run 
down and not productive. Remember 
that when you buy a farm you are en- 
tering one of the most important affairs 
of your life, therefore take time to con- 


sider and make inquiries in the neigh- ‘ 


borhood, and to take every step pos- 
sible to become informed in regard to 
the character of the land before buying. 


0. 
0 


Place to Buy Trees.—‘Where can 
I buy fruit trees?” and “Do fruit trees 
from the north, south, east or west do 
best in this climate?’ are questions 
frequently asked by orchardists in this 
territory. The question of the source 
of the tree is one which attracts con- 
siderable attention and bears some re- 
lation to the planter’s local conditions, 
but is one which cannot always be 
definitely answered. It involves a 
number of things such as the manner 
of growing the nursery stock, the dis- 
tance to be shipped, the way the trees 
are packed when shipped, and the 
treatment of the trees when received. 
Apparently there seems to be no 
material difference in the growth of the 
trees on account of their source, if 
the trees have been well grown, well 
packed, well taken care of, and well 
started when they are received. 

Varieties of apples most widely 
grown in New Mexico: Early—Maiden’s 
Blush, Yellow Transparent, Red June, 
and Early Harvest. Late—Ben Davis, 
Mammoth Black Twig, Gano, Wine 
Sap, Jonathan, W. W. Pearmain, Ar- 
kansas Black, Rome Beauty, and Mis- 
souri Pippin—New Mexico College 
Bulletin No. 75. 
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Fruits and Berries. 


Excellent prices were received as a 
rule. Berries are reported as having 
bloomed full and as promising good 
yields, says J. Lewis Ellsworth, Secre- 
tary Massachusetts State Board of Ag- 
riculture, in ‘American Cultivator.” Ap- 
ples are receiving more attention than 
ever before, more farmers having 
sprayed their trees and taken generally 
better care of them, and at least an 
average crop is looked for. The same 
is true, so far as the returns indicate, 
for pears, plums and quinces. Some 
good observers report, however, that the 
set of fruit was not what would 
naturally have been expected from the 
abundant bloom. No one suggested a 
reason for this condition. Cherries are 
generally a good crop. Cranberries 
were not in bloom at the time of mak- 
ing returns, but the vines were reported 
as in good condition and promising 
well. 








45,000,000 Eggs Stored. 

Forty-five million eggs have been 
shipped into this city since April ist 
and placed in cold storage by the ware- 
house men, to remain there until the 
high prices of last winter are dupli- 
cated. The eggs come mostly from 
Indiana, Michigan and Ohio. They 
were purchased at “an average price 
of from 23% to 24 cents a dozen. TwoO 
cents a dozen is added to cover insur- 
ance, storage costs, etc., which brings 
the total cost up to about 26 cents 4 
dozen. 

If the eggs can be retailed in New 
York next winter at 45 cents a dozen— 
which they fetched last winter—there 
will be a profit of 19 cents a dozen, 
or a total of something over $700,000. 
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Courtesy “Spokesman-Review.” 





To Kill Canadian Thistles. 


An Indiana man claims that Canadian 
thistles have ceased to trouble him of 
late owing to the fact that he has made 
a habit of going to each plant as it 
appeared in his pasture, bending the 
plant over and applying gasoline with 
an ordinary oil can, says ‘‘Weekly Star 
Farmer.” If reports be true, this com- 
pletely kills the plant in from four to 
five days. And it certainly seems to be 
worth trying. 

Here are some other methods that 
are said to be good by men who have 
tried them. Some of them are rather 
expensive and if the gasoline will do the 
work (and a trial will soon tell) they 
need not be resorted to. Where the 
thistles have not yet spread, but are 
in small patches they may be checked 
by smothering them out with deep piles 
of straw or manure left on throughout 
the year. Of course this will kill out 
the grass too and cannot be used ex- 
cept in small patches. 

If the plants are scattered over a 
considerable area spraying may have 
to be resorted to. The use of sulphate 
of iron is recommended. This method 
is as follows: For scattered thistles the 
old practice of cutting and grubbing out, 
or an application of dry sulphate of 
iron to the heart of the plant is most 
convenient and practical. For thickly 
infested fields a spraying machine, the 
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FRUIT BOOKS AT HALF 
PRICE 


Our office caught fire 
and these books were 
slightly smoked but not 
injured. One booklet is 
“Green’s Six Books on 
Fruit Culture,” Price 25c. 
The other booklet is a 
pemphies on “Plums and 
lum Culture.” C.A.Green 
Offers these two publica- 
tions for 25¢. 

Send 25¢e. and get these 
two publications by mail. 

Don’t delay for the sup- 
Ply is limited, 

If you send 50e. you will 
get these two publica- 
tions and Green’s Fruit 
Grower one year, all for 

cents. Address, 


Green’s Fruit Grower, 
Rochester, N. Y. 












tank of which is filled with a 20 per 
cent. solution of sulphate of iron, made 
by dissolving with water a 10-pound 
sack of sulphate in a tight oil or water 
barrel, filling to the top with water and 
stirring vigorously with a hoe a few 
minutes to dissolve the chemical, thus 
making a 20 per cent. solution. The 
solution must be applied at the rate of 
fifty-two gallons per acre. The best 
time to spray is when the thistles are 
ten or twelve inches high, just before 
the buds begin to open. 

The solution must be applied as a 
mist from a good sprayer so that it 
covers the leaves and stems. A small 
quantity of the solution of the proper 
strength is made by dissolving a one- 
pound package of sulphcte of iron in 
one-half gallon of water. 

Others believe in applying sodium 
arsenite; it should be used at the rate of 
one and one-half to two pounds to fifty- 
two gallons of water. 

In fields where cultivation is possible 
plow shallow and cultivate frequently 
during the summer. The roots of the 
Canada thistle extend deeply down into 
the soil, and for this reason deep culti- 
vation will be of no avail. After plow- 
ing the soil should be dragged and the 
roots exposed to the sun and removed, 
when possible. Itemay be necessary to 
run over the field with a hoe to cut off 
any stray plants which appear. A rota- 
tion of crops, which includes clover and 
sorghum, may help. 





Summer Care in the Poultry Yard. 

The summer care of poultry is a 
subject of so little importance to many 
new poultry keepers, that they are very 
apt to neglect it. It seems as though 
the hot, scorching days fairly wilt the 
ambition of the otherwise wide-awake 
person, and much is “put off until to- 
morrow that should have been done to- 
day.”’ 

Now it is just as important that the 
fowls feel comfortable in summer as it 
is aimed to have them in winter. 

Not only should they be regularly fed 
and watered, but partial shade should 
be provided the runs, for the hot suys 
are depressing on the stock. 

All foods of a heating nature—car- 
bonaceous material—should be prac- 
tically cut. out of the bill of fare. 

The houses should be freely ventilated 
at night—in fact, the stock should have 
open fronts to the houses that they may 
get full benefit of the pure, fresh air. 

Not only is it necessary that fresh 
water be given, but care should be 
taken that the drinking vessels are kept 
in the coolest spot possible.-—‘‘American 
Cultivator,” 





Carlyle says: “The greatest of faults, 
I should say, is to be conscious of none.” 


Fruit Notes. 

The bordeaux-arsenate of lead mix- 
ture is the best spray for grapevines. 

Look out for red rust in the black- 
berry or blackcap patch. When found, 
dig out and burn the infected plants at 
once, 

After the fruit is off the raspberry 
canes, cut them out and burn them. 
The sooner this work is done, the bet- 
ter. Hoe and cultivate the new 
(which are to bear fruit next season) 
until August. 

Cultivate the spring-set strawberry 
bed regularly and often. Keep the 
soil loose and mellow, and let no weeds 
get a foothold. After enough runners 
have rooted, cut off surplus ones the 
Same as if they were weeds. 

When picking blackberries, get them 
out of the sun as soon as possible or 
they’ll turn red in spots and not be 
so salable. Hurry them into the crates 
and then into a cool cellar until time 
for shipping or selling. Fill the boxes 
full and pack neatly in clean packages. 
If you want a fancy price, make the 
erates look attractive. 

Hill culture of strawberries is popu- 
lar with some growers. The system 
consists of close setting (plants spaced 
about a foot apart each way, with 
wider aisles every four feet), and per- 
sistent cutting off of all runners as soon 
as formed. ‘Thus all the strength is 
given to the parent plants, and they 
grow large and thrifty. Hill-culture 
beds may be kept several years longer 
than matted-row beds, and produce 
fine fruit. 

If the strawberry bed has borne two 
crops it is usually best to plow it under 
about July ist, and plant sweet corn, 
late cabbage, or some other’ crop. 
Some growers never keep a bed longer 
than one year, thus securing, they say, 
better berries and fewer insect and 
fungi pests; but they never follow 
strawberries with strawberries on the 
same piece of land until it has “‘rested”’ 
several years, by being planted to other 
crops. 

If you want to keep the matted 
strawberry bed another year, cover the 
plants after fruiting with a light layer 
of straw and burn it off. 

Thin the fruit if it needs it. 

Feed your trees wood ashes and put 
roses on the cheeks of your apples. 

Keep an eye always open for tent- 
caterpillars. Burn them with a torch. 
(A kerosene-soaked rag wrapped 
around the end of a long pole makes a 
good torch.) 

Young trees are especially subject to 
sun-seald, which causes damaged bark. 
Too much of the sun’s heat may cause 
this in summer (and also in winter). 
The best preventive is a loose protec- 
tion of wood veneer, building paper or 
laths around the tree trunk and up to 
the main limbs. 

Alfalfa is a crop that should have 
little stirring -in the field after it is 
partially cured. It can be cured with 
least loss if placed in cocks when 
quite green, provided the weather is 
reasonably favorable. When alfalfa is 
dried this way it will shed rain fairly 
well. 

Investigators who have been inspect- 
ing the apple orchards of Oregon, say 
that the middle west and the east have 
nothing to fear from Pacific competi- 
tion. These observers do not hesitate 
to declare that if the same careful at- 
tention that is given Oregon orchards 
were practised in the east, like profit- 
able results would be produced. A 
word to the wise is sufficient. 

One of the best ways to maintain fair 


canes | 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


| No display advertising will be placed in this de- 

partmeut and no type larger than 6-point. The first 
three words only to be printed in capital letters; 
Each abbreviation and number will count as one 
word. No advertisement inserted for less than $1. 
An advertisement Containing ten words or less, 
will be inserted at $1 per issue, additional words 
ten cents each. Cash must accompany every or- 
der. We cannot afford to do any book-keeping at 
this rate. Orders must reach us not later than 
the 15th of the month previous to the month in 
which the advertisement is to appear. 

Special Price to Subscribers.—Paid in ad- 
vance subscribers, only $1.00 for 15 words or less. 
Additional wofds six cents per word, to paid-up 
subscribers only. 

Terms : CASH WITH ORDER. Address, 

Green’s Fruit Grower Co., Rochester, N. Y. 





| FOR SALE 
| GINSENG PLANTS and seeds for sale. 
| 

} 

| 

| 

| 





Write for prices. P. F. Lewis, James- 
town, N. Y. 





GINSENG SEED, also plants, for sale 
at low rates. The Old Reliable Co., George 
R. F. D. No. 10. 
FOR SALE—New lime, car load lots. 


Five to six hundred bushels, $9 per hun- 
dred bushels. J. A. Catherman, Beaver 


Butler, Cheat Haven, Pa. 








Springs, Pa. 

MILCH GOATS—Swiss and Spanish 
breeds fore sale, good milk producers. 
G. H. Wickersham, No. 1240 St. Francis 


Ave., Wichita, Kansas. 


FARMS FOR SALE | 


IMPROVED 


ILLINOIS FARM—New 
house, three-fourths mile of town, with 
ten acres, $1600. L. E. Gott, P. O. Box 


101, Enfield, 111. 


REALLY TROPICAL FLORIDA— 
Plots for homeseekers only. Groves 
planted and cared for. Tropical. Com- 
pany, Modello, Florida. 


VIRGINIA FARMS COLONIAL HOMES. 
Blue ribbon stock farms, water front 
properties, in best sections of Virginia 
and Maryland. List free. No exchanges, 
C. H. Harrison, Fredericksburg, Va. 

CASH FOR YOUR FARM or Business— 
If you want to buy or sell any kind of 
business or property, anywhere at any 
price, address Frank P. Cleveland, Real 
Estate Expert, 2855 Adams Express 
building, Chicago, I11. 


A WASHINGTON APPLE ORCHARD 
of five or ten acres, will be scientifically 
developed for you by us, on easy terms. 
Our land is on the Columbia river, where 
soil and climatic conditions are perfect. 
Write for booklet, ‘“Apples,’”—Apple Val- 
ley Orchards Co., So. 5 Washington St., 
Spokane, Wash. 




















POULTRY FARM—Over 1000 head 
poultry. Twenty-three acres. Excel- 
lent buildings; thorough repair. Mail 


delivered. Electrics 
Near best of markets. Good established 
business. Price right. Will stand closest 
investigation. Particulars on request. 
David C. Stott, South Peabody, Mass. 


WANTED 


FARMS WANTED—We can turn a 
quick sale for you, as we are in close 
touch with buyers everywhere. Let us 
show you how to save agents’ commis- 
sions. Or if you want to buy property 
of any kind, anywhere, write us. Ameri- 
can Investment Association, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


WAN'T ED—Railway mail clerks, clerks 
at Washington, D. C., city carriers and 
postoffice clerks. High salaries. An- 
nual vacations. Steady work. Common 
education sufficient. Fall examinations 
everywhere. Preparation free. Write 
immediately for schedule showing dates 


pass property. 

















and places. Franklin Institute, Dept. 
W-66, Rochester, N. Y. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


AGENTS—Write for postcard or pic- 
ture catalog and terms. Mildred Double- 
day Co., Athol, Mass. 

BROTHER accidentally discovered root 
will cure both tobacco habit and indiges- 
tion. Gladly send particulars. G. Stokes, 
Mohawk, Florida. 








SORE EYES CURED without pain by 





egg and poultry prices is to work up| 


a direct local trade wherever this is 
possible.-—‘‘Farm Journal.” 





° 

A Cheese 124 Years Old.—In the 
Alpine regions of the Swiss cantons of 
Vaud and Valais, cheese makers pre- 
serve their products for years. “They 
assert that the cheeses improve with 
age. At Ormonts, in the canton of 
Vaud, occurs the custom of making 
special cheeses for certain family festi- 
vals. These are properly labeled and 
are not eaten until several years later, 
on the occasion of some other festival, 
or even at a funeral repast. Often 
these cheeses are bequeathed from 
generation to generation as heirlooms. 
In recent years, at Ormonts, there was 
found hidden a cheese dating from 
1785. It was as hard as a stone and 
had to be cut with a saw, but was 
nevertheless good.’’—Translation made 
for “The Literary Digest.” 

A very handsome publication devcted 
to the history of irrigation, the develop- 
ment and conservation of the water 
supply in the 
and the results obtained therefrom, pre- 
pared and published in the interest of 
the Eighteenth National Irrigation Con- 
gress, which is to meet in Pueblo, Col- 
orado, September 26-30, has just been 
issued by the passenger department, 
Denver & Rio Grande railroad. 


|endless thresher 


Dickey’s Old Reliable Eye Water. By 
mail 25c, money back if not satisfied. 
Dickey Drug Company, Bristol, Tenn. 


BELTING, PULLEYS, HANGERS, ete. 
A fine lot of second hand. State sizes 
you need and get our net prices. Also 40 
belts, cheap. Atlantic 
Mill Supply Co., Wilmington, Del. 


BOYS AND GIRLS. 











GIRLS—Baseball outfit, 
gold filled watch, ete., given for selling 


136 packages Wonder straw hat cleaner. 





| 


Rocky mountain region | 


Write to- 
Edge Hill, 


Catalogue free. 
Ardsley Specialty Co., 


Sample 2de. 
day 
Pa. 

FRUIT GROWERS SUPPLIES—Best 
home canners, evaporators, cider presses, 
ladders, —T bags, Clark's extension 
harrows, barrel presses, fodder binders, 
ete. Send for catalogue to E. G. Menden- 
hall, Box 303, Kinmundy, Illinois. 














Death of Dr. Koch.—Dr. Koch, the most 
famous bacteriologist of Germany, died 
recently. In 1876 Dr. Koch, as a result 
of investigations, proposed a method 
of isolating anthrax by inoculation. His 
name came most prominently before the 
public, however, in connection with his 
assertion that human and bovine tuber- 
culosis are not the same and that con- 
sumption could not be transmitted to the 
human body by the milk or meat of dis- 
eased cattle. 

—Value of the Hay Crop as Compared 
with Production of Gold.—In 1907 the 
total farm value of the hay crop on 
December 1 was $743,507,000. The total 
production of gold in the United States 





for that year was _ 7,374,287 ounces, 
valued at $90,435,700. The total pro- 
duction of gold from 1792 to 1907 in- 
clusive was 143,638,148 ounces, value 


$2,969,227,000, which is equaled in value 
in 4.1 years by the hay crop, assuming 
that each crop was as large as the 1908 
crop. According to these statistics the 
gold crop occupies a rather unimportant 
place when compared with the hay crop 
and other leading farm crops. 
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of good character, in each cily 
and fown to ack as my 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 


No peddling, canvassing or 

g other objectionable work required 
Previous experience unnecessary. 

Duties need not, at first, interfere 

wilh your present employment, 


ER munoeneeest §— | will assist the right 


man to Gecome independent for life. 


If you are making less than $2400 a year 
and are Trustworthy and sufficiently 
ambitious fo learn and become comipetenk 
to handle my Gus- 
MESS WL Your Vicinity 
weite me ok once for 
full articulars, my 
Gank references, ete. 
Address 
Edwin R. Marden | | myown pone whee nearly 
47 Morden Building = emplogers handle the office 
jeTails of the immense tolume 
Washington. D.C. } 

















of Gusiness transected by my 
vepresentalives 























PERFECTION 
Stable Equipments 


Swing Stanchions, swivel dr 
chain-hanging, steel or 
wood, with steel or wood 
frames, Steel Stalls, Man- 
ger Partitions, Water Basins, 
. Governing Tanks, Plumb- 
ing, Litter and Feed Carriers, with rod or angle track, 
and everything in Barn Equipment. BATES & SWIFT 
SP. MFG. CO., Box 122, CUBA, N. Y. 


Colorado inp 








LAND 


Get some irrigated land and raise fruit. 
Make a yearly profit of $75 to $350 an acre on apples, 
peaches, etc., a profit of $50 to $275 an acre on small 
fruits, Write for free information and literature on Col- 
orado fruit lands. STATE BOARD OF IMMIGRATION, 
Room 41, State House, DENVER, COLORADO. We area 
State Information Bureau. 

To An Intrusive Butterfly.—Kill not, 
for pity’s sake, and lest ye slay, the 
meanest thing upon its upward way.— 
Five Rules of Buddha. 











A Disgusted Fan. 


What d’ye think o’ that bunch oO’ 
dopes? Have they got a manager? 
Oh, they have, hey? Well, what’s he 
daing? Embroidering hisself a shadow 
work shirt waist? says Chicago “Jour- 
nal.” 

Whyn’t he get on the job? But 
maybe this is his aft’noon to sit on the 
front steps and play jacks with the 
other little girls. 

What am I talkin’ about? Why, you 
big hick, can’t you see that this is 
the made-to-order place for ’em to pull 
the squeeze play? Only one hand gone, 
man on first and a man on third, and a 
zoop at the bat that ean lay one down 
like a Jap auctioneer puttin’ a fish 
platter in a plush case, or slam it over 
to Oak Park, either one. 

What’s he waitin’ for? Why, that 
rum on third isn’t takin’ any lead at 
all. What’s he doin’ campin’ on that 
sack—writin’ a letter home? And 
what’s the team skipper doin’, or the 
manager, or the guy that’s carryin’ the 
bats, that that glug with the stick is 
dozin’ around waitin’ for one to tube 
through right in the groove? 

Why don’t that coke eater on third 
take a lead for hisself, and start to 
beat it with the windup, and depend on 
the stiff with the stick to poison any- 
thing that lobs along? 

Well, it’s the bush league stuff they 
pull in this? The Oskaloosas of the 
Alfalfa league? Maybe it’s the Potta- 
wotamies of the Corn and Feed Asso- 
ciation? 

Yah, yah, whad ’d I tell yeh? The 
big hay-muzzler takes three healthy 
swings for himself, and goes and gets 
a drink o’ water, and the zob on third 
is still campin’ there, waitin’ for the 
nursie to come and tuck him into the 
shucks. Great! Gr-r-eat! It looks like 
a game o’ ball I seen once in Arkadel- 
phia, Ankansas. 


oO. 
‘0 


The Erie canal, first proposed to the 
New York legislature in 1768, was com- 
pleted in 1825. There was considerable 
passenger travel on this canal at “a 
cent and a half a mile, a mile and a 
half an hour.” 

















Green’s Fruit Grower ......-.---++-$ .50 
American Poultry Advocate ......... +50 2 00 
Gardeners’ Chronicle.........-- -» 1,00 


Parmand Home.......000 secsesees 50) 
Green’s Fruit Grower .. 4 
Farm Journal, 2 yrs..... .25 


















Farm News _— ....c00.... 25> 165 
Pasmect’s Call ...00.-.00 c000 ae +9 | 
American Stock Farm .50 
Green’s Fruit Grower.....-eeeee++2+ «50 
Ranch and Range.... . .--+-2sse00 1 15 
American Farmer ......---++..- oe 
Green’s Fruit Grower.. . ....-. 
The Western Fruit-Grower 1 50 
The Ohio Farmer ......... 
Green’s Fruit Grower .. .... ....+. 
eee ee rrr 1 60 
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Green’s Fruit Grower. ........++-.0- 
The Inland Farmer.......000.0000+. 1 50 
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Green’s Fruit Grower.........-.+++- 50 
Tribune Farmer .. ......-- saceecce 1.00; 61 80 
Practical Farmer............ shaban 50) 
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EU TEE occ wecces doer cwnsess 3.00 3 00 
Success Magazine ........ ae oo} 
Green’s Fruit Grower.. 50) 
Harper’s Bazar ....... 1.00 1 90 
Success Magazine ...... 00 ) 
Green’s Fruit Grower..... -50 } 
Farm and Home ............ .50 | 150 
The Western Fruit-Grower eos 8.00 f 
American Farm World .........++-+ 50) 
Green’s Fruit Grower .... ...... - i) 
Farmer’s Voice (semi-mo.).......--. .50 | 
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Ranch and Range.......-cssesseses ged | 
Farm Journal, 2 yrs. ......-.+ eccees .25 
Green’s Fruit Grower ... .ssseeeees .50) 
PeNRR TS .....22esccecessees » 3.00 | 
Irrigation Age. .csccocsseceseces 1.00 3 50 
Reliable Poultry Journal ........... 50) 
Green’s Fruit Grower........+...+-- -50 
gg es soncee eeecee +40 
American Farmer .......0.-+..-+.++ 40 
Up-to-Date Farming ........+--+++- SOL 3 96 
American Stock Farm .......eeee+++ 50 
Farm News — ... cecccsccccsccsesss +25 | 
Farm and Home. ........ o erose «90 
Successful Farmer... ...-sseee+ --- "50) 
Green’s Fruit Grower ........+++-s. «50 
The Western Fruit-Grower......... 1.00 
Reliable Poultry Journal .......... 5°. 9 49 
Farmer’s Voice (semi-mo.)..........- 50 r 
arm Journal, 2 yrs. .. wcoscscccce 38) 
The American Stock Farm.......... 50) 





GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER CLUB OFFERS 


SPECIAL COMBINATIONS 


In the following combinations Green’s Fruit Grower is clubbed with various hor- 
ticultural, agricultural and literary magazines together with the price of each and a 
special clubbing offer for the combination. 
we will have the various periodicals sent to your address. 

Regular Price. Combination 


Should none of these clubs be of your liking, select those you desire and we will 
quote you an equally low price by return mail. 
registered letter we will have any of the clubbing offers forwarded to your address 
immediately. The prices listed above are for one year’s subscription. 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, ROCHESTER, 












Up-to-Date Farming ............... 50 = OF a 





Send us the special clubbing price and 
Regular Price. Combination 
Green’s Fruit Grower...... ....... $ .50) 
Munsey’s Magazine ...... ..... 00 1.00 3 50 
Suburban Life .......... sagecses” « aD 
RECN ABA TAOS 0500 sccsbesceees 1,00) 
Green’s Fruit Grower......-.--..-. .50 
The Argosy ... ... - 3.002 2 30 
The All-Story......... . + 1,00 
Green’s Fruit Grower ........ .... .50 
Railroad Man’s Magazine .......... 1.00 1 60 
American Stock Farm ..........+--+ 50 
Green’s Fruit Grower .............. .50 
oe ee er 3.007 300 
Success Magazine ........0-0- «+++. 1,00 
Green’s Fruit Grower........-++++++ .50 
Farmers’ Review..... Oo phesneese: v0 1.00 15 
Farm and Home ses nbepecob cose .50 { 
The American Farmer .......... «- 40) 
Green’s Fruit Grower....... ovcce .50) 
Gardeners’ Chronicle..........-..- 1.00 | 2 45 
Magazine of Fan .... cesses. seeas BD 
Cornell Countryman........000+ 1.00 
Green’s Fruit Grower ... ......00+ al 
Sle Hophins ccc ceccccveccsecs 1.00 
Magazine of Fun ..... psaseesnesess EMS 2 90 
Harper’s Bazar ......... o0s0ssec 00 1.00 J 
Green’s Fruit Grower.......... ...+ 50} 
fe are T.0ol 7 gp 
Ranch and Range __ ........see0e. 1.00 { 
Farmer’s Voice (semi-mo.).........- 50) 
Green’s Fruit Grower ...... swam ago? 
Rural New Yorker ... ..... . scan 2004 
Country Gentleman.......... ..+.-- 1.50> 2 85 
Demeritet Bae ocsacecs . 60% 02s .40 
Farm NewWS....-cccccsscces soccees 25) 
Green’s Fruit Grower ............6. 50 
eee 50 
Reliable Poultry Journal ........... 50 
American Stock Farmer .. ........ 50 3 65 
Farm Journal, 2 yrs.... .--+++++. «08S 
PE SEUOR sy Kawnss' sednennne 25 
Successful Farming. ..... «-0-cccece. -50 
PT EE osc hSbonen eevee .40 
PE DAE once isncnsiescse wes .40J 
Green’s Fruit Grower ............-. .50 
Pearson’s Magazine........ spas ss C00 2 60 
EROSOT TS TREES. 66 cecsccence coosses 1.00 
Green’s Fruit Grower .............. -50 ) 
Ainslee’s Magazine..... ..........- 1.80 | 3 40 
Success Magazine ...........seee0- 1.00 
Tevigatiom Age . 2... 620 060005000004 1.00 
Green’s Fruit Grower ......... sss .50 
eee eer oe 1.00 2 80 
Country Gentleman ........ ..... 1.50 
Western Fruit Grower........-++... 1.00 
Green’s Fruit Grower......+.++..+-+ 50) 
Review of Reviews ............ .. 3.00 3°75 
Woman’s Home Companion,.... eee +50 [ 
Success Magazine..........+.++++-- 1.00 
Green’s Fruit Grower .............. +50) 
Lippincott’s Magazine........ .. .. 3.00 | 
Harper’s Bazar -eneneeees I 00 r 4 00 
Pearson’s Magazine........ 1.50) 
Upon receipt of your money order or 
Address, 
N. Y. 








Fun | 
for 
the 


Family | 





A Compromise, 

’Twixt Optimist and Pessimist the differ- 
ence is clear; 

The first one thinks that life’s a smile, 
the other one a tear. 

One thinks that life is wholly day, the 
other wholly night, 

And it is plain to men of sense that 
neither one is right. 

For me, as I regard my days and con- 
template my crop 

Of cares and blessings, 
be a Pessimop! 


I’m inclined to 


—John Kendrick Bangs. 
Changed His Mind. — “You are 


charged with larceny. Are you guilty, 
or not guilty?” 

“Not guilty, judge. I thought I was, 
but I’ve been talkin’ to my lawyer, an’ 
he’s convinced me that I ain’t.”— 
“Catholic News.” 


Couldn’t Be Fooled.—The husband 


was in a repentant mood. 
“My dear,” he said, “if I have ever 
given you any unkind words I take 


them all back.” 
But the wife was wise to his ways. 


“That’s just like you, John Henry 
Hix,” she rejoined. ‘‘You want them 
back so you can use them all over 


again.’’—Chicago “News.” 


The Judge in Danger.—‘Prisoner at 
the bar,” said the portly, pompous and 
florid magistrate, ‘you are charged with 
stealing a pig, a very serious offence in 
this district. There has been a great 
deal of pig-stealing, and I shall make 
an example of you or none of us will 
be safe.”—London “News.” 


A northerner sitting on the veranda 
of a southern home was enraptured by 
the beauty of the night. “How wonder- 
fully beautiful is the moonlight falling 
on the water,’ he exclaimed. “It is, 
indeed,” replied his dignified but unre- 
constructed southern hostess; “but ah! 
you should have seen it before the war.” 


His Philosophy.—Hank Stubbs— 
“Ambition ain’t hardly wuth while.” 


— 


A Kansas City man married, and his 
mother-in-law came to live with him, 
About a year later a friend met him 
and asked: 

“Has there been any increase in your 
family since we last met?” 

“Well, yes. There’s one more of us,” 


“Well! Glad to hear it. Boy or 
girl?” 
‘Neither. It’s my wife’s mother’s 


mother, who has come to live with us,” 

The first man was silent a moment, 
then he said: ‘It looks to me, old man, 
as if your posterity had got headed in 
the wrong direction.”—-Kansas City 
“Times.” 


The Idiot at the Breakfast Table.— 
“T hope you are satisfied with our table, 
Mr. Idiot,’ said the landlady. 

“In the main, yes,’”’ replied the Idiot, 
“But I really think I ought to register 
a complaint against yesterday’s fish- 
balls, madam.” 

“Why, I am sorry about that,” said 
the landlady blushing. ‘We rather 
pride ourselves on our fish-balls. What 
was the matter with them, sir?” 

“Mine had a distinctly fishy taste,” 
returned the Idiot.—‘‘Harper’s Weekly.” 


An Arvada teacher was telling a class 
at Sunday school about the deluge, re- 
marking: “And it rained for forty days 
and forty nights.”” Then a little boy 
who did not know much about irriga- 
tion asked: ‘‘Were the farmers sat- 
isfied then, miss?” 


A boy met a bee in the clover 

And bothered the spry little rover; 
The bee grew mad and then madder, 
And the youth is now wiser and sadder. 


“How much does it cost to get mar- 
ried?” asked the eager youth. 

“That depends entirely on how long 
you live,” replied the sad looking man.” 
—Philadelphia ‘‘Record.”’ 


“You’re a liar and a thief and a 
scroundrel!” 

“Anything else?” 

“T can’t think of anything else right 
now.” 

“Thanks. I was afraid you were go- 
ing to say I was stupid.”—Birmingham 
“Age-Herald.”’ 


Doctor (to his cook, who is just leav- 
ing): “Sarah, I am sorry, but I can 


only give you a very indifferent char- 


acter.”’ 
Sarah: ‘Well, sir, never mind. Just 
write it like yon do your prescriptions. 


Bilge Miller—“‘Why not?” —‘‘Stray Stories.” 


Hank Stubbs—‘Waal, ef you are be- 
hind the procession you hafter keep 
bumpin’ into somebody, an’ ef you git 
ahead you’re liable to git teller-scoped.” 
=> Boston “Herald.” 


very young bird. 
better when it’s a bit older.—‘‘Tit Bits.” 


Mistress—‘Why, Lizzie! Now you 
have broken another valuable’ vase. 
You have done more damage than your 
wages amount to. What shall I do?” 

Maid—‘‘Raise my wages, ma’am!”— 
“Fliegende Blaetter.” 


Wendell Phillips was, on one occasion, 
lecturing in Ohio, and, while on a rail- 
road journey going to keep one of his 
appointments, he met in the car a crowd 
of clergy, returning from some sort of 


convention. One of the ministers felt 
called upon to approach Mr. Phillips, 
and asked him: “Are you Mr. Phil- 


lips?” “I am, sir.” “Are you trying to 
free the niggers?” ‘Yes, sir; I am an 
abolitionist.’’ ‘“‘Well, why do you preach 


that parrot you sold me. 
swears very badly. 


the young lady asked, 
the ocean is salty?” 


Algy, 
so many codfish in it.” 


Old Lady—I want you to take back 
I find that it 


Bird Dealer—Well, madam, it’s a 
It'll learn to swear 
“What do you suppose, Algernon,” 
‘is the reason 
“T am sure I don’t know,” drawled 


“unless it is because there are 


Teacher—“An Indian’s wife is called 


a squaw. Now who can tell me what 
an Indian’s baby is called?” 


Bright Pupil—‘‘I know, miss — 4 


squawker.’’—Boston “Transcript.” 


“How could Maude descend to mar- 


rying a mere circus contortionist?” 


“She wanted a man she could twist 


your doctrine up here? Why don’t you round her finger.”” — Boston ‘Tran- 
go over into Kentucky?” “Excuse me, script.” 

sir, are you a preacher?” “I am, sir.” 

“Are you trying to“*save souls from “Did you see sharks when you 


hell?” 
“Well, why don’t you go there?” 


“Yes, sir; that’s my business.” 
The 


assailant hurried into the smoker amid 


a roar of unsanctified laughter.— 


“Everybody’s.” 


crossed the ocen, Mr. Spiffkins?’”’ asked 
Miss Purling. 


“Yes,” replied Spiffkins, sadly; “I 


played cards with a couple.”—‘Tit- 
Bits.” 
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Hints to Housekeepers. 
A French woman gives her rule for 


Latest Designs in Self -Transferable 
Embroidery Patterns 


Trestecing the ba bs the material Pons or the savory seasonings which she uses 
ple. Dérections :— Place the pattern face downwar 

on the material and press with a hot iron, being careful sparingly in sauces and entrees and 
that the materialis laid on a smooth surface and free SOUPS. She mixes a quarter of a tea- 
from wrinkles, These designs can be worked in silk spoonful each of bay leaves, laurel, 


floss, French embroidery cotton or mercerized lustre thyme, rosemary and marjoram, dries 
All Patterns 10 Cents Each 
d — 


hread. 
ies them in the oven and pulverizes them. 


Then she adds to them half a teaspoon- 
ful each of black pepper and salt. 
When all are thoroughly blended she 
sifts them together and bottles the 
mixture. 

It may be sometimes convenient to 
know that salt dissolves as quickly in 
cold water as in hot. 

Linseed oil rubbed well over the sides 
and ends of soapstone washtubs and 
sinks makes them look very much bei- 
ter and hides all spots. 

Wool ceiling cleaners are large wool- 
en mops, which are also excellent for 
cleaning the walls. They are not as 
cheap as cotton ones, but they will last 
for years, will stand washing every time 
they are used, and will resume their 
fluffy appearance. Many use them as 
No, 8018—Design to be transferred to a py eee 

‘square amnites-mece ‘weuertak @ pa 18 : Vor lace curtains, net waists, and thin 
inches, of muslin, cambrie, scrim, heavy Silks stir flour into cold gasoline until 
linen. Indian-head cotton, silk or mes- like thin starch and rinse the above 
pens erode, “i aan mentioned articles after they have been 
cotton or silk floss, according to the Cleaned. They will look like new. All 
material that has been used for the cleaning should be done in the open 
article. If developed in silk or mes- air. 


saline, which is only used for very 

formal occasions the design should be Potato flour makes the most delicious 

omrerteres te eer toe ieee sponge cake. 

the scallops of heavy Irish, Cluny or , When hot cloths are needed, either 

Torchon lace. for household or medicinal purposes, 
instead of wringing them out of boiling 

water, with pain to the hands and pos- 

sible sloppiness for the patient, heat 

them in the steamer and thus avoid 

wringing entirely. 

Celery can be kept for a week or 
longer by first rolling it up in brown 
paper. Then pin it in a towel and keep 
it in a dark, cool place. Before pre- 
paring it for the table place it in a pan 
of cold water and let it remain for an 
hour. This will make it crisp and cool. 

A few drops of cool water will often- 
times soothe a crying baby. Babies 
should frequently be offered a little pure 
water, and not food every time they 
cry. 





About the House. 


A little alcohol on a rag will make 
No, 8101—18-inch circular centre-piece windows brilliant. 


design of chrysanthemums to be trans- 

ferred to linen or linon and embroid- Turnips should always be cut into 

ered = in —_ es 1. ee, Stes small pieces before cooking. 

tha Mabisanaled dliee anouie ~ i tg When packing, every delicate gar- 
ment should be wrapped separately. 

Never hurry to your bath when you 
are exhausted; rest a bit first. 

Water in which potatoes have been 
boiled is good to wash tarnished brass. 

Never take a hot bath in the morn- 
ing, unless it is followed by a cold 
sponge, or you will catch cold. 

To freshen blue serge, sponge it in 
blue water and hang it in the air to 
dry. 

Clothes can be made extra white by 
a little kerosene added to the wash 
water. 

Blotting paper saturated with tur- 
pentine is a sure preventive against 
moths. 

The older a woman gets the more 
water she should drink and the more 
fruit she should eat. 

Pencil marks may often be removed 
from white paint by rubbing them 
gently with bread crumbs. 

° : When haggard from fatigue, try a 
No. Sa60— Daisy Gesign for Shirt-waist i” hot bath in which a little vinegar and 

Aa oot pages ~ - eee 9 cologne have been added: 

ton lawn crossebarred snusiie ey aay 4,24 fe™ chopped almonds added to the 

preferred shirt-waist material. The de- top of sweetened biscuit are very good 

sign aer ~ all — ae in bag and make a pleasant change. 

stn a be ace a the ebtoun - ‘Washing the eyes morning and night 

top of the long close-fitting sleeves, With water as hot as can be borne is 

whichever preferred, and pretty color- an excellent tonic for them. 
ing is to make the petals of the daisies °. 
Time-Table for Cooks. 


of white with the centres in bright 
The following valuable table of time 














yellow and the stems in light green. 
Or, if the waist is transferred to light 


blue, or white silk or crepe-de-Chine, 
a material that is being much used for f0F the boiling of vegetables will be 
shirt-waists this season, the daisies Of use to many cooks: 

























should be embroidered with bright yel- 
low silk floss, with black centres and 


Asparagus, fifteen to twenty minutes. 
Beans (shell), one to two hours. 
Beans (string), two hours. 


light green stems. 





Young beets, forty-five to sixty 
minutes. 
Carrots, forty minutes. 
Cabbage, thirty to forty-five minutes. 
Onions, thirty to forty-five minutes. 
Parsnips, thirty to forty-five minutes. 
Peas, fiften to twenty minutes. 
Spinach, fifteen to thirty minutes. 
~ t yi Tomatoes, fifteen to twenty minutes. 
putin PAAILSS Turnips, two to three hours. 
No. 8065—Design 2 inches wide for draw- 0 
ers ruffle, short akirt, wat apd in a Wedding Day Prank Fatal to Woman. 
edging if required. Three yards of the A grain of rice which lodged in her 
design is given and this may be worked ear the day of her wedding ten years 
in eyelet and French embroidery as ago is believed to have caused the death 
shown or in all solid work, which is 
most effective if well done, especial Of Mrs. Asa Cummings at the Post 
attention should be paid to the padding, Graduate Hospital. According to the 
which should siways be gone oie Physicians, fruitless operations to re- 
ery. If a more dressy effect is desired move the kernel of grain were per- 
ene i eeeicgel ste cr cece” Sra, Meese Aeces:- Mis. Cute 
ng é y mings’ wedde e. e rice grain 
either lace or embroidery, according finally brought about inflammation of 

















to taste. 
Address, Green’s Fruit Grower, Rochester, N.Y. the brain. 






Improved Apple Parers, 
Corers and Slicers. 


No. 1, for Home Use.—Pares, cores and 

slices the fruit, and then, pushing off apple and core 

separately, is ready to repeat. This machine stands 

S@ beyond the reach of all competitors. There is 

nothing about it to break or get out of order while 

the wear is so slight as to make it almost everlasting. Can be used to 
pare without coring and slicing. Weight, packed, 3 lbs. 

Price, No. 1, complete, only 95 cents. 





No. 2, for Home or Dry House is 
larger than No. 1 and faster, and may be used for 
pears and quinces. It has a steel feed screw, and 
fastens to the table at both ends. Parings fall clear ; 
of the working parts. Has automatic push-off for — 
removing the core. Pares, cores, and slices, and may be used to pare 
only. These parers all cut a thin peel, removing the entire skin with- 
out cutting away the flesh of the fruit. 

Price, No. 2, packed for shipment, $3.50. 


Potato Parer.—Pares any shape or kind of 
potato better and quicker than can be done by hand; 
enters into and cleans out the eyes, and by taking a 
thinner paring, saves 50 percent. of the outside 
potato, which is ordinarily wasted. This machine 
is also suitable to quinces and pears. Weight, packed, 3 lbs. Price, g5c. 


Fruit, Wine and Jelly Press.— 
Three in one. Cleanest and best. The only 
one that separates juice, seeds and skins at 
one operation. For making wines, jellies and 
fruit butters from grapes, strawberries, rasp- 
berries, blackberries, gooseberries, currants, 
quinces, pineapples, etc. ‘The dryness of the 
pulp may be regulated by thumb screw at the 
outlet. Weight only 15 lbs. Special price, complete, $3.95. 


Sensible Wine or Cider Press.—A well- 
made and handsome press for making cider, wines, 
jellies, lard, syrups, etc. Made with special refer- 
ence to strength, guaranteed against breakage under 
any fair usage. All iron and steel, stronger and bet- 
ter than the old wooden press. It has double curbs. 

Prices: Four qt. curbs, weight 30 lbs., $2.95. 

Ten qt. curbs, weight 40 lbs., $3.95. 


FRUIT EVAPORATORS 


There is money in evaporating fruit. Our 
catalogue shows a full line of fruit dryers, 
parers, corers and slicers of every capacity, 
for home and commercial purposes. 


THE U. S. HOME 
EVAPORATOR 


Thoroughly tested and 
approved. Latest, cheap- 
est, best. Can be used on 
any stove, dries any fruit. 















efefolefe! 














Read This: To introduce our Home Evapo- 
mw | rator and our No.1 Parer, Corer, and Slicer (see 
description at top of page), we offer both for only $5.50. 
Weight less than thirty pounds; can go by express or freight at very 
small cost. Just think of it! a Parer, Corer and Slicer with a 





_Fruit Evaporator, all for only $5.50. 


THE NIAGARA FRUIT LADDER 
A ladder made from the best selected white bass- 
wood, with tie rods at every other step. A model for 
strength, lightness and durability. It always stands 
and never rocks, no matter how uneven the ground 
may be. 
Price, 25 cents per foot. 
6 foot, 8 foot, 10 foot and 12 foot always carried 
in stock. 
Send for complete catalogue of fruit supplies. Everything for plant- 
ing, cultivating, spraying, harvesting, and marketing fruit. 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





M. H. GREEN, 


SUPPLY DEPARTMENT, 



















32 GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 








AUGUST 








Save 3050” Your Purchases! 


CLOTHING 
DRY GOODS 














Brand New Staple Merchandise and Supplies 
FROM Sheriffs’, Receivers’ and Manufacturers’ Sales. — 


LUMBER 





MILLWORK 





MACHINERY 





BOOTS-SHOES 
HATS-CAPS 











CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO. 





FENCING 








HARDWARE 





MILLINERY 
SUITS & CLOAK 








Thousands of satisfied customers know us as the “world’s bar- 
gain center,” and the prices at which we sell our goods justly 
entitles us to the name. i 
brand new merchandise bought by us at various sales is offe 
to the public at prices less than the original cost of production. 


Millions of dollars worth of high grade, 


accompanies order. 
at the depot. 


If you find any g 


We will ship goods C. O. D. where a deposit of 25 per cent 
3 Orc You need not pay balance until goods 
reaches destination and you have an opportunity to examine them 
s contrary to our descrip- 
ton we will take them back and refund your deposit. 





ROOFING 








FURNITURE 
CARPETS 











THE WORLD’S BARGAIN CENTER. 


PLUMBING 














HOUSEHOLD 
GOODS 


Company or Bank. 
paper. 


We offer an exceptional opportunity to those who buy now. 
Send us a trial order. on i 
have a capital stock of over a million dollars, 
Write to the publisher of this or any other 
We guarantee absolute satisfaction. 


sk any Express 


ful Catalog is Free, 


If you buy any goods from us and find them not fully up 
Our responsibility is unquestioned. We | to your expectations, we will take them back and refund the 
full purchase price in addition to paying the freight both ways, 
so you take no chances when you deal with us. 
Send us coupon below. 


HEATING 
PLANTS 


Our wonder- 





“PRICE WRECKING SALE” OF FURNITURE. 
SAN AS INAS ANOLE IIE 2 SC TLE ONE IO IE TEATS ET 


Over $300,000 worth of high grade, brand 
new furniture, carpets, rugs and linoleum. 
Everything needed to furnish your home complete 
No shoddy furniture in our stock. It is the best 
that can be manufactured. It is built for the 
tastes of people who know real quality. Our goods 
are bought at Sheriffs’, Receivers’ and Manu- 
facturers’ Sales. This gives us a big advantage 
over any possible competition and the public gets 
the benefit of our buying operations. Write ior 
prices on any <;ticle you may require. Our Gen- 
eral Cataics shows all our wonderful furni- 
ture stock. When in Chicago visit our monster 
furniture salesroom, the largest in America, 








MENS’ SUITS $4.95. 


5,000 Brand New Mens’ 
Suits bought by us from a 
“Hard up~ manufacturer. 
Made in plain black cheviet; 
nsual retail selling price $10. 
With each order we include 
an extra pair of striped 
trousers without additional 
cost. Comes in sizes 34-44 
chest; 30 to 42 waist and 30 
to35inseam. Price...$4.95 


BOYS” SUITS $2.96 


A bankrupt stock of brand new handsome knickerbocker 
style combination suits, made of durable Wagoner Cassimere 
dark olive brown mixture, coat and breeches cut in the latest 
style and with every order we give 4&0 extra pair of breeches, 
Sizes 8 to 16 years. Regular retail price $8.00. Our bargain 
— $2.95. Your money back if you are not satisfied. 

end us your order to-day. 














$1.95 FOR THESE 
MEN’S SHOES. 


3,000 pair from Receivers’ 
Sales; guaranteed first-class in 
every particular, Made fror 
genuine patent 
colt skin, Have 
dull glove tops, 
oak tanned soles, 
swing last with 
extention soles, 
Cubanheels. An 
excellent, perfect 
up-to-date shoe 
for any man. All sizes..$1.9 

A thousand pairs of Ladies 
Colt Blucher shoes at-- - 

Write for special list. 






















LOWEST PRICES ON LUMBER. 


Send us your Lumber Bil! for our Estimate. 
We will quote you on brand new high-grade, 
clean stock and make you prices lower than any 
one else can afford to sell it for. We own out- 
right over 50,000,000 feet of brand new lum- 
ber. There isn’t a piece of second-hand lumber in 
our stock. All our MIll Work Is also brand new 
If you will tell us just what you need, listing up 
each item correctly, we will quote you on the en- 
tire bill of material you need to construct your 
building. Our prices are always the low- 
est. We are selling more lumber and building 
material direct to users than any other concern in 
the world. Write us for our low estimate. 








WATER SYSTEMS. 








STEEL ROOFING Per 100 Sq. $1.60. 


HARDWARE AT “RIGHT PRICES.” 


















every detail. Our 


and Hea’ 
oo tells all about them. 


You can enjoy all the comforts] for free sample. 


complete » te to these points on application. Our high 
A p ‘re. | erade Galvanized Rust Proof Roofing at prices Z 
which we mail free ranging from $3.00 per square up. steel. Size 10 in. b 


prices before buying elsewhere. 


You will find that there isn’t an article in 
the Hardware Line but what we can furnish 
to you at extremely low prices. Our entire 
is new, nice clean 
goods just as good as you can purchase any- 
where and Prices are Right. Get our 










Alr 

Pressure 100,000 Squares of new Steel 
Water Roofing which we are selling at the 
sant. following prices, freight prepaid: stock of this material 

rices g- 

ng from Flat...... Sia kaios bas bm ---$1.60 

.00 to Corrugated, V Crimped or Stand- 

200 They ing Seam...........--..$1.85 
are strictly At these prices we prepay frelght} 5 FT. STEEL HO 
new first- to all points east of Colorado ex- 
class and cept Oklahoma and Texas. Quota-| 42° Ewa Em 





Write today 00. _ Over 


5in. by 5ft. 





G TROUGHS $1.80. 


Lasts forever. 
no animal can break or 
injure,” made of 4 in. boiler 
at $1.80, worth 
50 other styles and sizes for 
oultry, Hogs, Sheep. Horses and Cattle. 





O strong 





PLUMBING MATERIAL 


90c. buys our special flat rim, cast iron, white 
enamel Kitchen Sinks, new but slightly defective. 
Price includes strainer and 
coupling. $5.50 buys an 
enamel Bath Tub. $10.00 
isour price for a cast iron, 
rollrim, white enamel Bath 
Tub. $9.50 for our white 

enamel low down tank Water Closet. complete out- 
fit. You can buy Wash Stands from us at $3.28 











{RON PIPE—A complete stock of new pl 
Black 2 in, at 336; 1 in. at 43e; 13 in. at 6e. perft. 
Galvanized, 2 in. at 440; 1 in. at Gye; 1din. at Sfe. 

Other sizes at equally low prices. 





of city life by their use. 


HEATING APPARATUS. 





BRICK SIDING Per 100 Sq. Ft. $1.85. , 


RAWHIDE RUBBER ROOFING 



















It makes no difference 
whether it is an old or 
a new building, w2can 
furnish material at 
3 wrecking 

prices. Our Spec- 
tal Heating Booklet, which we 
send free to thoseinterested. It 





1.85 buys 100 sq. ft. of our Pressed Steel 
We furnish complete | pmitation Brick Siding, @ fire-proof covering for 
buildings of every coe . t 
| quires no previous ex ence. Looks just like the 
Plants of every kind.| real brick after you. ut it on =~ 3 building. 
sheets are 24 inches wid 
alive East of Colorado, except in 
ithe States of Texas or Okla- 





Itiseasy to put on, re- 


e by 68 inch long. e 
will prepay the freight if you 





tells al the facts and gives much 


valuable information. Send us} writétor description and lowest prices ever made. 


sketch or diagram of your build- 





The greatest bargain in the world. 
Fire, hall and weather-proof. 


Not 
sed in 


Requires no 


. The freight prepaid 1. 
Seopesttion refers only ‘to this 1 Ply-Guaranteed 6 years.. .$1.22 |) how many shingles you need. 
rick siding. Ask for samples. 3 eR: = Zz nee 1.49 
: = io & Mich. Write | Mill Work—Save 25 to 50 per cent on brand new 
METAL SHINGLES—Painted and Galvanized-| Freight paid to Ill., Ind.,Ta., Wis., Ohio & Mic Mill Work. Our stock includes everything. 
for delivered price to other States, and Reofing Book. |); ‘complete list for our low yah ~ ~~ Send 











BARGAINS. IN SHINGLES. 


) 50 carloads Washington Red Cedar 
Sshingles at Septonaly low prices, 
'v” Our shingle mill connections on the 

Pacific Coast enables us to supply you 
the very best grades of shingles that 
you can positively rely on. © Carry 
&@ tremendous stock of all grades in 
Chicago and can make immediate shipment, 
Special low prices on straight car loads. We guar- 
antee grades. Write today for quotations. Tell 


























ing or home and we will make 


you an estimate. Anyone can in-| Beane CEILING Per 100 Sq. Ft. $1.85. 
meni 


stall them with the aid of our 
blue prints and free instructions, 

















Horseshoes $3.00 
per keg. Horse- 
shoe Nalis 7c = 
ib. Hammers, 80c, 
Forges from $4.25 
up; Anvils 6c per 
Ib. up. Everything 

; ‘you need in Black- 
smith Tools. Our General Cat- 
alog fully describes our present 





Steel Beaded Celling $1.85 for 100 sq. ft. of wy a © 
BLACKSMITH SUPPLIES our New Metal Beaded Ceil 
—— EE pera used for siding. The sheets are 6 
and 8 ft.long by 

The beads are small corrugations 
finch size, running the full length 
of the sheet. 
general purpose. 
quires no experience. i 
pay freight on this Beaded Ceiling at 
this price to all points East of Colo- 
rado, except to Oklahoma and Texas, 
prices to these points on application, 


WIRE FENCING Per Rod 15:c. 





iling. It can also be 











24 inches wide. 























We will pre- 





Best and strongest Galvanized 
Heavy Woven Wire Fence made. 

Brand new, al! heavy wires, suitable 
for all uses. G 


uaranteed. 20 in. high, 
15ic 


Hog Fyne, peice Des Re 
ili in. high, Stock Fence 
- 5 ey os y, re] tod...49e. Other heights at equally low prices, 


38 in. high, closely woven, heavy Galvanized 
Wire Poultry Fence, price per rod.....,...29¢ 


35 in. high, Ornamental Lawn Fence, beauti 
ful designes, price per lineal ft............+.. 10 





price per 





stock. No matter what your 
needs, write us. Tell us what 
you need. We save you from 





30 to 60 per cent. 





aS FILL OUT THIS COUPON. 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO. 


3 Saw Your Page Advertisement in Green’s Fruit — 


Iam interested in the following items:-— 


Bly TIAMe. . . . 2.22 ccccccccces yee oeccvcccecccscoee® 
eee TSE Pee TPP Tr er cere ey Ter ee 
BR. BoDeveccccccccce PAR GE 0 0ic6escectcnenceeans 


COUNTY seeeceeccceasececs 


at a 
and brand new an 


eceeseeecee 


Btate- .cccccccccscccccccece 


It is strictly first-class 


$36 00 BUYS A 2H. P. GASOLINE ENGINE- We are offering the finest 2H. P. engine ever produced 
e pare lower than you can secure it for elsewhere. i ! 
covered by a binding guarantee. (Write for Special Gasoline Engine Catalog.) 









BARBED WIRE Per REEL $1.65. 
LF LRT eZee 


1.65 Per Reel. At this price we furnish 
cit high-grade galvanized brand new Barbed Wire. 
The price is per reel, and each reel contains 80 rods. 


GALVANIZED WIRE SHORTS. 
Per 100 lbs. $1.40. 

e have in stock several car- 
loads of brand new Galvani 
wire, known as shorts, that is, the 
lengths range from 50 to feet. 
No guarantee, however, as to 
length. Gauge 9-10-11 and 12. 
Price per 100 Ibs. . $1 
wire of every kind. 
plete line of BB galvanized tele- 
phone wire No. 12, $7.85 per 100 lbs. No. 14, 
$3.70 per 100 lbs. Everything in telephone 
apparatus. 



























genuine wrecking prices. It contains 600 
and is in fact a demonstration of what the 
CO. stands for as a bargain Center. 

every buyer of merchandise must have in his or 
it will save you money every day . 
It’s a pace maker in the bar- 
gain world. It shows what vast lines of merch- 


her possession, 
you buy goods. 


andise are secured by us at 


any obligation. 
our vast stock of Fi 


urn! 

ete. Fill in the coupon shown elsewhere 

in this advertisement and tellus what line of 

merchandise interests you most and we will fur 

nish you with the additional information con- 
cerning the material you need. Write today. 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., iron sts. CHICAGO, 


OUR MAMMOTH FREE CATALOG 


Wrecker Ever Produced. Every article is offered at 


s 
Sales. It costs $1.00 to produce 
each one of these catalogs. We send it to you 
of any kind and without 
t contains a cucriptics. = 


ges profusely illustrated, 
CHICAGO HOUSE 
It’s such a book as 








myrna Rugs 4 
extensive variety of beautiful pat- 
terns, oriental or floral designs, 
rich color combinations, 
rugs are reversible and may be 
used on either side, thus giving 
you the service of two floor 
coverings for the price of one. 
These rugs are brand new and fite—==e= 
perfect. We also have large stocks 
of Royal Wilton, Axminstér and Brussels Rugs. 


Brand new at 29c per sq. yd. 
fect, no cracked: er soiled pieces in entire lot. 
Hundreds of beautiful patterns in rich colors, con- 
sisting of beautiful tile and floral designs, Seeour 
Catalog for illustrations in colors, 





9x12 Ft. SMYRNA RUGS. $6.00. 





9x12 ft. S 


These 


LINOLEUM— Lasts five times as long as oilcloth. 





READ WHAT THE CHICACO HOUSE WRECKING CO.’S CUSTOMERS SAY 


Chicago House Wrecking Co., Chicago. Ill, 


Gentlemen: I now have my barn built and am very much pleased, in fact, I received better lumber from 
you than I could get at our home yards, besides you saved me just $310.00 on my barn bill. I intend to build 
a house in the spring and you certainly will receive my order. 
barn and they were very much impressed. I am sure you will receive lots of orders from this county. If you 
wish to use this as a testimonial, you have my consent. Yours for future business, (Signed) D.P.EASTMAN. 


Chicago House Wrecking Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen : Your car of lumber received a month ago and the lumber was better than I expected. Neigh- 


bors said that this lumber was better than we buy here in town. 
Yours very truly, (Signed) THEODORE KROENING., 





Some of my neighbors have looked at my 


— ——, Minn. 


, Ia. Chicago House Wrecking Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: Having received all of m 
great many people view it and they are 
on all his contracts hereafter. 
Chicago House Wrecking Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Dear Sirs: I saved about $150.00 by buying my lumber from you, not only that, but you sent me a nice 
lot of clean lumber in every way and I’m more than pleased. The grain in the inside is certainly grand. 
I have to come again as they wait to charge me 6 and 7 cents for }4-inch black pipe. One party thought 
and said he would treat me right and wanted g cents, 





‘ ———_, Pa. 
y. lumber in first-class condition and highly pleased, we have had a 
ighly pleased and our carpenter says he is going to buy from you 


Yours (Signed) CLARENCE L. EVANS, 
, 0. 








Yours truly, 
(Signed) FRANK RIEDZ, 
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